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You know what 
you’ve always 
wanted a 
cigarette to do. 


Chesterfields do it. 
Chesterfields bring 


to your smoking 

an enjoyment 

so complete, 

so full, 

so rounded out, 

that only one word seems 
to describe it — 


They “SATISFY” 
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ummy cabin companions — 
the > Sadan and Side Car 


Make the sturdy INDIAN your camping and hunting companion. 
With its narrow tread it will take you and your chum—and the 
camping outfit—to almost any place you can goon foot, and bring 
you back again in perfect comfort. Powerful, speedy, always de- * 
pendable—that’s the world-famous INDIAN. "And the Side Car is 
easy-riding, roomy splendidly equipped. 

Double the joy of your outings. Call on your INDIAN dealer today. 
Look over the entire splendid 1920 INDIAN line and get an immediate 
demonstration of the model that best meets your own requirements. 


Dept. 31 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


A Dollar for every 
accepted photo 
Motorcycle friends: 
Mail us interesting 
snapshots of your 
INDIAN hunting 
and fishing trips— 
with a little storyof 
the picture. A dol- 
Jar bill will be sent 
you* at once for 


every accepted 
photo. 


Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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AREFUL preservation of American game is 
an absolute necessity, otherwise in a few 
years we will have no hunting in this country. 


The best way to prevent such a catastrophe is to 
join the American Game Protective Association by 
filling out and mailing the coupon below—today. 


This Association is carrying on an active fight 
against vermin, which kills off thousands of birds 
every year; and against market hunting and useless 
slaughter of all kinds of game. 


It is fighting for you—Mr. Sportsman. This 
Association of American sportsmen is saving game 
and promoting the breeding and propagating of 
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certain species—so that you will have good hunting 
in the future. 
“ 

Sportsmen of America, it is your fight—and the 
American Game Protective Association needs your 
help. You gain your pleasure in the pursuit of your 
favorite game. Are you playing fair if unwilling to de- 
vote some of your time and money for its protection? 


Do your bit toward filling the Future Game 
Supply Bag by joining this organization. You can 
join now and at the game time secure a year’s sub- 
scription to any of the publications listed below. 
All of these publications are heartily in sympathy 
with our work, 








American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $. 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 
below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


The Sportsman’s Creed 
(Abbreviated) 
1 believe that a sportsman should 


1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Price including 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
one year’s member- laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities, 
ship in American 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property own- 
ae Lies a ers and also their feelings. 
5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers, 
$2.90 6. Never bea eee 
2.00 7 —_ the killing of game for commercial 
1.75 pur; y refusing to purchase trophies. 
2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game 


2.50 species in the interest of science. 
3.50 Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 
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Draw Regular 

circle around Publication Subscription 

publication Price 

want 
Field and Stream - > - ° ° ° ° 4 $2.00 
Michigan Sportsman - - - - ° . ° 1.50 
National Sportsman = - - - - - ° 1.00 
Outdoor Life : - - . ° ° 2.00 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - - - - - « 2.00 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) - - - See 3.00 

Ifyou are already a subscriber to the mag- Signed 

axine you indicate and wish to renew 

for one year from the expiration of your 

subscription, please mention that fact. Address 
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When Are You Going Fishing? 


Whether you plan to “follow the ice,” or to wait until hotter weather, it will 
pay you to remember that all Horton tackle is made by fishermen for fisher- 
men. You can therefore look forward to greater pleasure and greater suc- 
cess, if you equip yourself now with a “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rod, a Meek 
or Blue Grass Reel and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


It has taken us many years of fishing experience to acquire the knowledge 
that finds expression in the strength, pliancy and nicety of balance of “Bristol” 
Rods, in the super-accuracy of our reels and in the thorough dependability 
of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. That knowledge can not be equaled, nor 
successfully imitated, by mere mechanical processes and intricate machinery. 


Year after year the number of fishermen who want the best has increased, 
until now Horton tackle is the Standard of America. In all seasons, through 
all waters, for all fish—users of Horton products find them always reliable. 
They are sold by representative sporting goods dealers everywhere, but if 
you cannot get exactly what you want—and quickly, we will equip you by 
mail at catalog prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
81 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





























N Friday, May 8, 1919, Wm. S. 

Bogart, a fellow member of the 

Camp Fire Club of America, the 

writer, and H. W. A. (Harry) 
set sail via the D. & H. for Montreal, 
where we were to embark on the Canadian 
Pacific, bound for British Columbia to 
shoot and attempt motion pictures of 
bears, especially grizzlies. 

We had two cameras with us for this 
purpose and Harry was to be our operator. 
Shooting, we planned to be a secondary 
consideration. Our destination was Cran- 
brook, and from there we were to motor 
to Ft. Steele and pack train a couple of 
days into the mountains. 

All of my previous trips West had been 
over our American trunk lines, both north 
and south, and as a consequence I did not 
look forward with very much pleasure 
to the long overland journey by rail. It 
was the first experience over the C. P. R. 
and proved a delightful surprise. We had 
letters from the different roads giving 
rates, etc., before we determined upon our 
route, and it developed that the C. P. R. 
had a vast fund of information at the dis- 
posal of sportsmen as to haunts of dif- 
ferent varieties of big game, reliable 
guides, rates, etc., and within a few days 
théir representative called and placed this 
service at our disposal. 

We spent the day in Montreal after the 
ordeal at the customs, where they insisted 
upon charging so much per foot for all 
of our movie film and an unreasonable 
rate on cartridges. Our cameras went 
through on bond where one puts up the 
cash muy pronto, and upon returning 
gets it refunded mafiana—and then some. 
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The 


Elusive 
Grizzlies 


of the 
Kooteney 


By 
F. W. King 


However, the cab horses around the 
cathedral square were worth the trip. Oc- 
casionally I suppose a cabby gets a job 
but it’s apparently so seldom that the 
horses have made a fine art and exact 
science of power through repose. A horse 
can’t possibly assume the poses they take, 
but they do just the same and then fall 
asleep doing it. 


E awakened the first morning 
in the province of Ontario, instead 
of the civilization and smoky cities 
of that longitude im the States. We 


passed hundreds of lakes and brown 
trouty looking streams and the next morn- 
ing were running through the splendid 
moose country of the Port Arthur dis- 
trict. 

We traversed on the tfip the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and B. C. 

Saskatchewan interested me particularly. 
Here we saw our first coyote and could 
see him for miles as he trotted over the 
rolling prairie. Far to the south were 
hazy purple hills that we imagined would 
bé good antelope country. Many sharp- 
tailed grouse flushed and would fly a 
short distance and alight in a plowed field 
standing very upright and jerking their 
ridiculous tails as they watched us speed 
by. Ducks had long ceased to be a 
novelty and practically all of our marsh 
varieties were represented. Pintails were 
especially numerous and we could see 
them sitting on their nests within thirty 
feet of the track. On the return journey, 
about the middle of June, they were swim- 
ming about in the railroad ditches accom- 
panied by double handfuls of downy 
yellow young. 

Every ditch and barnyard pool held 
wild fowl while many varieties of plover, 
willet and some curlew waded the shallow 
margins. Little Gophers were everywhere 
in evidence scuttling madly for their holes 
as we flew by. ere we met our first 
tumble weed, rolled merrily along by the 
wind like a small cart wheel and pilin 
up in heaps along the snow fences, an 
filling the ditches. 

On the 13th we awakened to our first 
view, to the south, of the snow-capped 
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Canadian Rockies, forbidding-looking and 
cold. They are grand but convey to the 
tyro nothing of the danger they hold at 
this time of year or of the conglomeration 
of down timber, wet snow, alders and ice 
that makes hunting them thoroughly a 
very difficult operation. 

Our guide, Nicol, was on hand with a 
machine and he looked at our pile of 
camera cutfit with very evident disgust. 
We finally got set and motored away, 
making Fort Steele at 7:30 p. m. 


E made our start from Nicol’s house. 

Besides the “Sports” there was 
Nicol, a horse wrangler and a cook, six 
saddle: and fourteen pack animals; most 
of them were Indian cayuses but on the 
whole were fairly well behaved, although 
they continually broke all world’s records 
for straying. Harry hadn’t ever ridden 
before and he and his forlorn wee horse 
took a violent dislike to each other from 
the first. He was perhaps unduly preju- 
diced beforehand, however, as we told 
him his horse had already killed two men. 
I can still see him walking and leading 
said beast. He would do this for miles 
and preferred walking ten to riding one. 
The pony really was a brute as when he 
trotted, saying “whoa horsie” never seemed 
to phase him. 

We traveled up Wild Horse Creek on a 
trail growing narrower as we proceeded. 
After fifteen miles we struck snow which 
gradually increased in depth until it was 
apparent to all we would be unable to pro- 
ceed to our objective some half a dozen 
miles further on. The down timber 
across the trail bothered us more and 
more until it was simply chop—chop— 
chop—all the time and we were forced 
to back track five miles and pitch our 
tepees in Victoria Gulch, on Wild-Horse, 
at an elevation of 3,700 feet. 


ON our trip lasting well into June, we 
encountered snow and ice everywhere 
we hunted as we stayed around an eleva- 
tion of 9,000 feet. To our surprise we 
found several decided insect pests. There 
were mosquitoes that seemed to be about 
the size of Jack Snipe, but fortunately 
they were as wild as hawks and if you 
as much as pointed your finger at one .on 
the top of your tepee he would leave at 
once, There were tiny ones, however, that 
were not so modest. Nicol claimed they 
took up observation posts on the tops and 
when anyone appeared, they fancied they 
would take a nose dive at him and the 


bill would sink in before their feet came 
down. They were awful and an adequate 
mosquito bar should form part of a bear 
hunter’s outfit. 


PORKIES were very numerous about 
this camp and the natives killed them 
upon sight with imprecations and outbursts 
of profane rage. I considered this cruel 
and wholly unnecessary until one ate my 
bridle one night and then a few days later 
meeting one head on upon a narrow trail 
almost precipitated me and my steed into 
the valley below. After that, and similar 
experiences, when I met a porkie I simply 
put a mental notch on my Colt .22 auto- 
matic and proceeded. 

From 4,000 feet elevation and upwards 
to the snow we encountered Blue Moun- 
tain grouse. It was the nesting season and 
the males strutted about like little turkey 
cocks, emitting their “pooming” and were 
an amusing sight. Away on the top we 
found many ptarmigan and to me their 
note given as they rise is as wild and eerie 
as the honk of a goose, the hoot of a great 
horned owl, the rattling of a sand hill 
crane or the call of a loon. One tempor- 
ary member of our pack train was a name- 
less nag that could hardly navigate, we 
were to use as bear bait. After establish- 











Getting set up. 





ing ourselves in camp and getting settled 
Nicol and I drove her up 5,000 feet on 
a snow slide and mercifully shot her. 

(After a few days we appropriately re- 
ferred to her as “whiffy.”) We left her 
on the snow and went on up “over the 
top.” 

Why is it no one has ever written what 
one may expect on a British Columbia 
Spring bear hunt? I made a vow to do 
sO upon my return and I felt that I should 
make it strong. It is not necessary to 
exaggerate. Any one hunting a vast moun- 
tain country of ice, rocks and snow—a 
country that cannot be climbed without an 
Alpine outfit and ropes—a country we did 
climb and we had no ropes—no man can 
do it continually and live. Bogart came 
within an ace of losing his life—I had 
narrow escapes and swore by all that 
was holy I wouldn’t hunt that country 
again in the Spring and go through what 
we went through for all the wealth of the 
universe; but four or five months have 
passed and I can’t say now what I would 
do—most likely I'll go next year. Such 
is the lure of the wild. Our great mistake 
of the trip was in not hiring a guide to 
cruise for ten days before our arrival, so 
as to locate the grizzly range. 


| iy doesn’t grow dark up there until about 
ten o’clock and on our way to camp 
one evening we saw our first Rocky Moun- 
tain goat in some timber 200 yards above 
the trail where no goat had any license 


to be. We determined to take a movie 
of him the next day. A meal that could 
not possibly be stowed away by mortal 
man awaited us in our anxious camp and 
we each ate about two of them. Thus 
ended the first day—“just a easy trip” 
Nicol called it—so as not to overdo at 
the beginning. 

Our first moving-picture experience 
upon the following day proved a liberal 
education for us and for our “operator,” 
Harry. The camera weighed about 50 
pounds and the tripod 40. Nicol carried 
the former and Harry the tripod. When 
we reached the goat’s hang-out he was 
just where a goat really ought to be, far 
up in the rocks, where he might break his 
fool neck. We worked about three hours 
to make the climb and came to a stop 
among some large flat rocks near a ledge. 
Stunted pines grew, widely separated— 
twisted and distorted by the wind—which 
incidentally at this moment—was blowing a 
fifty-mile gale. Nicol went forward to in- 
vestigate and reported the goat had just 
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left his lookout rock and was in a patch 
of timber just above. We were to climb 
out on the ledge—which was 18 inches 
wide with a sheer drop of a few thou- 
sand feet, while he, Nicol, took the pistol 
and scared the goat across a lot of bare 
rocks within camera range. Bill and I got 
the machine set up and out on the ledge, 
two feet of the tripod on it with the third 
one shortened and jabbed against the rock. 
Then we looked for Harry. He was lying 
face down with his head where he could 
look up and not down and he was as pale 
as they are made nowadays. He was 
game, however, and when we called him 
tried to squirm out to where we were four 
times upon his belly, but nausea overcame 
him each time from the giddy view. I 
grabbed a strong root and held Bill 
around the waist so he wouldn’t be blown 
off the rock and thus he cranked the 
camera at the goat who refused to be 
driven but selected a route of his own 
so far away that even we, in the most 
optimistic mood, couldn’t locate him when 
the film was shown. 


WE had lunch by Wild Horse and by 
the time Nick and I returned that 
night, from an extra hike, we had seen 
seventeen more goats and participated in 
the joy of several hours in down timber 
but no sign of bear. I was rather inno- 
cently guilty of a very mean trick. We 
had just chased the great-grandfather of 
all porcupines into some large loose rocks. 
Punching with a stick failed to make him 
come out for his picture. There was some 
old refuse near him that looked quite dry, 
so I thought I would try smoking him out. 
Said refuse was within range of his 
handy tail, so I threw a lighted match at 
it but it landed upon Porkie’s back and he 
blazed up like a hay stack, accompanied 
by an odor appropriate to the occasion; 
so I shot him quickly, and we left him 
blazing merrily with quills snapping like 
burning twigs. Don’t try it, just take my 
word for it, please. 

When Nicol and I returned the next 
evening from another day’s useless scout- 
ing expedition we found that Bill had cap- 
tured a “Porkie” of vast bulk by the 
simple expedient of shutting the door of 
a deserted cabin at our camp which said 
quill pig had entered in 
quest of another bridle or 
other equally delicious mor- 
sel. 

Here was our chance for 
a wonderful motion picture, 
so we planned a little 
scenario in honor of the 
event. 

The morning dawned 
ideal for our work, the sun 
was just right and shining 
brightly where it would do 
the most good. Having set 
up the camera Nicol and I 
came sauntering down the 
trail, as Harry industriously 
turned the crank. 

We “discovered” the cabin 
to our amazement, and after 
disposing of our rifles sat 
down on the porch and 
lighted our pipes. 

Suddenly Nicol raised his 
hand in a gesture of “What 
the deuce is that noise in 
the cabin?” I heard it toa, 
Nicol sneaked to the door 
and peeked in—he jumped 
back and slamming the door 
very plainty mouthed at me: 

“D—— big porcupine.” 
(We figured that the audi- 
ence could not tell what he 
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Goats. 


said from reading his lips). We then 
grabbed a couple of poles—Nicol went into 
the cabin and Porkie, instead of marching 
sedately out, as self- -respecting ones al- 
ways do, came out of the cabin like a 
streak. It was lovely and we showed 
wonderful action as we directed his route 
with poles and sprang about to avoid 
the vicious striking of his tail. The pic- 
ture was a great success and Harry, for 
once, was a hero. 


HEN we returned to New York 
we saw the picture. 

This is what we got: 

Peaceful scenes in the woods; suddenly, 
and without warning, Nicol and I leap into 
view. 

We stack arms and sit down, Nick raises 
his hand and then leaps out of the picture ; 
next is a view where we had been with 
nothing living showing. Suddenly we 
see a Porkie again streaking along with 





Camera all cocked and he didn’t fall in. 





two-thirds of one man after it and the 
legs of another. Now that we are pre- 
pared to see a strong finish, we see a 
view of snow-capped mountains flow- 
ing past—then a rushing mountain tor- 
rent; next, when we are wondering 
what it is all about, Porkie suddenly 
appears again running iti a circle— 
and then a view of the pack train— 
more Porkie—and then the film broke 
and we sneaked out of the room while it 
was dark. 

The sixth day of our hunt or rather 
search for fresh sign Nick and I started 
off on a hard hunt, taking a route past 
friend “Whiffy,” whose presence thus far 
had been ignored by the few black bear 
there were ranging about. As usual noth- 
ing had heen near the carcass, §0 we 
struck up a new route and were soon 
mixed up in the vilest mess of down tim- 
ber God ever piled in one heap; it takes 
a trained athlete to £° through the stuff 
we struck that day. Every new tangle was 
an athletic feat, first to solve and then 
negotiate. It’s muscular leg work, chin- 
ning yourself, hand over hand, jumping, 
crawling, lying flat and worming under 
logs and exact balancing. We sometimes 
traveled a hundred yards or so on fallen 
trunks, ten or fifteen feet above the 
ground—where a fall would land you on 
the rocks or impale you on an iron-hard 
dead limb—projecting, javelin-like, from 
some other fallen tree below. One has to 
watch very carefully and avoid, if possible, 
trunks with loose green mouldy bark 
which looks wet—this sort scales off and 
one’s spiked shoes fly out from under like 
lightning. Nick, himself, had a close call 
when he fell and was struck across the 
eyes by a snag. He was senseless for half 
Karey but sat up before I could reach 

im. 

The day was a wretched one for travel- 
ing—the heat in the sun was terrific as 
we labored on, and in the shade it was 
very cold. One of the worst features 
was the deep wet snow through which we 
constantly struggled, occasionally break- 
ing through to the waist and cracking a 
knee or instep against a sharp root or 
rock. In walking fallen trunks one would 
unconsciously reach out and take advan- 
tage of the help of friendly limbs or 
brushes, but all of them 
were not friendly. The 
aptly named “Devil’s Club” 
is very common on the 
mountain side and we 
were constantly grabbing at 
it to save a slip. Then we 
would have to lay off and 
pick out nettles—with which 
it is covered. Without 
gloves your hands are soon 
badly cut and lacerated, and 
if you wear them they be- 
come soaked by the wet 
snow the first time you fall; 
outside of these petty an- 
noyances, it’s great; of 
course, these curse spots 
can be avoided—if you are 
content to cover half the 
territory in a day—but we 
were ranging and swallow- 


ing everything that came 


our way. 


gx days of such work 
without seeing a single 
fresh grizzly sign was just 
exactly enough for us, and 
convinced me there wasn’t a 
single bear on that Tange, 
so Nick and I talked it over 
and decided that he should 
go back to Fort Steele, 
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motor up to the Bull River country, quite 
famed for bear, and do some scouting 
alone and then return in a few. days and 
report. I left him on the trail and struck 
across country for camp, where I pro- 
ceeded to have a fine hot bath, in the wash 
bowl, and change my duds. 

Thes far Bogart had-not been very 
well—his feet were blistered from a pair 
of ill-fitting shoes and his heart acted up 
a bit, so most of the preliminary scouting 
was done by theeguide and me. 


N this part of British Columbia the 
bears leave their winter dens about the 
15th of May, travel along the tops until 
they see an attractive feeding slide, far 
below them, and start for it at once. Their 
method is simplicity itself. They sit down 
in the snow with their front paws ad- 
vanced and go wildly coasting down in a 
whirling cloud of snow in huge enjoyment 
of their trip, leaving a trail discernible 
for miles through the glasses as though 
some man had coasted down on skis. A 
great part of our time, while scouting, 
was spent looking for "such sign. The 
speed of a coasting bear is terrific, but 
when he wishes to stop he merely turns 
over on his belly, digs in his meat hook 
claws and comes to a very neat landing. 
Then he ambles over to the slide, where 
» he grazes on the fresh grass, digs roots 
of the spring beauty and dog-toothed 
violet and, for variety and special exer- 
cise, digs out gophers successfully and 
marmot when he can. The grizzlies never 
paid any attention to “Whiffy,” and, I be- 
lieve, with the exception of marmot and 
gophers, the B. C. sort are strict vege- 
tarians. My observation of their habits 
checks up with Wright’s book in every 
detail. 


Cr day Bill and I were at the stream, 
which had risen many feet in a few 
hours. “Wild Horse,” it was _ rightly 
named, as there was not even a pool for 
10 miles—just one series of falls and 
rapids of white water, for all the world 
like the tossing manes of many snowy 
horses madly galloping. 

We staked off a course of 100 feet and 
put a stop-watch on a log that had a flying 
start down stream. We found the cur- 
rent was running between 9 and 10 miles 
an hour. Harry arrived at the finish. We 
would not tell him the result but gave 
him the outfit to learn for himself. He 
finally calculated that the flow was at the 
rate of 125 miles per*hour, but afterwards 
admitted he must have multiplied some- 
thing instead of dividing. He was quite 
indignant when we started to laugh and 
although we made him come down: to 45 
* miles we had to go over the whole affair 
with him before he was mang 

As he puts it in his diary: “I said the 
stream was flowing 125 miles per hour, 
and then there was a good hearty laugh 
—the smali eddies and swirls in the 
stream deceived me on the speed.” 

Nicol returned from Bull River the 
second day and reported considerable 
black bear sign and one of grizzly, so we 
shifted camp via pack train. Harry and 
his horse disliked one another even more 
violently than before, so he walked most 
of the way, to our amusement. 

He calls our wrangler a “horseler,” and 
said horseler led his horse while Harry 
hoofed it. 

The number of ruby-throated humming 
birds one sees up to an: elevation of 3,000 
feet is really véry remarkable—we saw 
them even when there was snow. They 
were nesting and, although I have found a 
number of nests during my life and know 
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where to look, we were unable to locate 
any. 

The natives: call the whole grouse tribe 
“hens” or “chickens” and let it go at 
that. In the spring fresh meat is at a 
premium in. the mountains, and although 
prospectors and others very rarely kill a 
female bird in the nesting season they 
consider the males their lawful prey. In 
a deserted cabin someone had written on 
the wall: “To hell with poverty—let’s kill 
a hen.” 

A magnificent pair of pileated wood- 
peckers remained'so persistently about our 
Bull River camp we made up our minds 
they were nesting, and after days of 
search finally discovered the hole far up in 
ae huge unclimbable Douglas fir. Every 
morning at daylight the pair would have 
some sort of a game up and around their 
home—cackling merrily the while. 


Nicol and I 


ON May 23rd Bogart, 
started out for a likely slide we had 
found while scouting about during the 


past two days. Bill took a position there 
while we passed on a mile or so farther 
and also located. We watched until about 
two o'clock, when out stepped a beautiful 
mule deer. She grazed about, ever on the 
alert, for an hour or two, within easy 
range, and then trotted off below us. A 
bitterly cold wind was blowing and I did 
my favorite stunt of cutting a lot of fir 
boughs, sticking them around, as a wind 
break, with plenty under me and more 
over me for a robe, and so managed to be 
fairly comfortable. About five in the 
evening we heard Bill’s .405 go off once— 
then twice, and finally twice more, so we 
pulled freight and made his slide in an 
hour. He was nowhere to be seen. 

In camp, later, he told us two black 
bears, an old she with a yearling, came 
out on the snow at 350 yards. He was not 
in a position to approach nearer and 
watched them feeding and rooting for 
an hour or more—then as they worked 
up towards the brush he had to take a 
chance, but the distance and elevation 


were too much of a problem and we never 
did learn if he shot low or high. At any 
rate they promptly dug out and he re- 
turned grumpily to camp. He is a fine 
shot but the rifle was strange to him, 
and under such conditions no one would 
have done better. 

We struck the top of Bill’s slide and 
stopped as usual in the alders ‘to look 
before showing ourselves. Almost im- 
mediately Nicol discovered a large black 
bear in some bushes in the middle of the 
slide at 275 yards. I had his shoulder 
beautifully covered from a knee rest and 
the trigger half drawn when he turned 
so the cover protected him and I dared 
mot risk the shot as brush is so likely to 
turn a bullet. “As the bear disappeared 
we hurriéd down to an opening just too 
late as bruin vanished in the alder. We 
waited half an hour without result, so de- 
cided to take a long chance and have 
Nicol make a detour with a bare pos- 
sibility of driving the game into view. 
He was gone half an hour, but, owing to 
unfavorable cover, did not carry out the 
programme, so finally gave up and started 
back. As I was scanning the slide in- 
tently suddenly out stepped a wonderful 
bear in plain sight at 200 yards range. He 
was a trifle below and facing me, and my 
shot caught him between the shoulders 
and he dropped as if struck by lightning, 
apparently as dead as they make them. 
Nick made me stay out on the slide while 
he circled into the brush—a foolish per- 
formance I thought, considering the abso- 
lute deadness of Bruin, but to my intense 
surprise within five minutes this “dead” 
Bruin limped out looking very tall and 
black against the snow. This time he 
went down for keeps and rolled down the 
slide some 50 yards in a very original 
manner. He was in beautiful coat, very 
dark, with a single clearly defined white 
crescent on his breast. We packed a hind 
quarter and were in camp an hour later. 
We felt very good before the evening was 
over, as that day we had found our first 
fresh grizzly sign and hoped our luck 
would change. 


ByARRY was pleased as a pup over my 
new bear, which he decided must have 
weighed 800 Ibs, This was not very sur- 
prising considering the fact that he had 
estimated a grizzly cub when born to be 
the size of a calf, while, as a matter of 
fact, they weigh about nine ounces. 

May 28th came very near ending our 
trip in a terrible manner. Bogart and 
Nicol started out for some grizzly dig- 
gings we had observed, and they thought 
they were to have a shot at last. An old 
she and two cubs were 100 yards from 
them in the brush, and Nicol said he had 
a glimpse of the old lady, Bill was not so 
fortunate; and after fretting around for 
an hour the whole family dug for parts 
unknown, to the great disgust of the 
boys. As the hour was late they headed 
for camp, Nicol ahead. They started to 
cross a frozen snow slide of 60 degrees 
slope, the guide leading, making steps. 
These slides are a dangerous proposition— 
this one was particularly bad. It was 
like traveling along the steepest sort of 
a slate roof covered with ice and frozen 
snow; 200 yards below was a pile of 
jagged slide rock commencing with a 
rock about 18 inches high, projecting from 
the snow and the width of the slide. 
Beyond this the rock lay piled for a width 
of about 8 feet and then a sheer drop 
to the guich far below. Bill is a splendid 
mountaineer and he _ sauntered along 
rather carelessly, stepping in the guide’s 
tracks. 

Just above he noticed where a grizzly 
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had passed a few days before, and 
as he turned and called Nicol’s at- 
tention to it he stepped out of the 
tracks on ice, his feet slipped and 
down he shot in a sitting position. 
He frantically clutched at the snow 
with his bare fingers, at the same 
time digging in his spiked heels— 
the latter suddenly taking ‘hold in 
a soft spot of snow so quickly as 
to reverse his position, throw him 
on his face, and then he shot for 
the rocks as rapidly as though he 
were falling through space. Nicol 
was powerless and so sick with 
dread that he turned his head away 
and covered his face with his arms 
so he would not see Bill killed. 

The latter afterwards told me his 
only thought was a wonder if the 
rock ledge would brain him as he 
flew down towards it. 

Just before striking he threw 
back his head and was struck across 
the chest. The force of the blow 
turned him over in the air and -he 
landed and stopped on the rocks in 
a sitting posture with no worse 
damage than a dislocated finger and 
a badly strained back and abdomen. 
Why he didn’t go over the precipice 
was a wonder to us all. He managed to 
get into camp that night but was badly 
used up. 
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RIZZLIES were too scarce in this 
district and we shifted camp to our 
old quarters, taking two days for the job. 
The next morning Bill and Nicol started 
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A halt to hunt cooties. 


to visit our old friend “Whiffy,” while I 
sauntered up stream with a trout rod 
for the dam, unluckily mentioning to 
Harry he could join me there later, if he 
felt so inclined. I captured but one lone 
trout which flopped off the hook and gave 
me a hand to hand encounter in the 
shallows, but I won, and was nicely gloat- 


ing when I heard a distress signal 
of revolver shots by the dam. 

There I found Harry holding his 
wrist and looking very sick. In 
walking a flume plank he had lost 
his footing and had a bad fall. 
One finger and right wrist were 
dislocated: and both bones of the 
forearm badly broken. After ren- 
dering first aid with splints and a 
couple of silk -handkerchiefs I got 
him back to camp and resting just 
as Bill’s rifle went off a few times. 
They came in two hours: later with 
a nice little black bear Bill had 
downed at 150 yards with his .405. 
We were all much pleased but 
Harry’s hurt was too serious to 
consider much else. 

After dinner Nicol escorted him 
to a mining camp, five miles below, 
where they were kind enough to 
dig up a flivver and navigate to the 
nearest doctor, and from there to 
the hospital in Cranbrook, where 
Harry remained for some time. He 
came out of it very well as it looked 
for a while as though he would 
lose the arm. Bill’s time was now 
up and, as his back was bothering 
him also, he decided to return to 
New York, 

I hated to have him leave but I decided 
to stay, hoping to locate the grizzly range. 
The real strenuous part of our trip was 
now to come and I felt that I never would 
leave until I had killed my grizzly. How 
successful we were remains to be seen. 
(To be continued) 
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A TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Prize Fishing Contest becomes more popular every year. 


It was ten years ago this month that we first announced our first arfhual Prize Fishing Contest. 








At that time we had no thought that the idea was as big and important a one as it has since proven 
to be. Our idea was to encourage more and better sportsmanship among anglers, and the number of 
entrants to the Contest during the past nine years has justified to us the time, space and money we have 
devoted to the plan. 


As a standing testimonial to the honesty and good sportsmanship of anglers who are sometimes 
thought to tell “fish” stories we can make the statement that in all the thousands of filled-in entry 
blanks we, and the Contest Judges, have found only three that seemed to be faked. 


The first complete list of conditions and prizes covering the Nineteen Twenty Contest will be 
published in the next issue. The Contest, as before, is open to man, woman and child—whether a sub- 
scriber or not. Even if you do not win a prize you cannot help but be interested in the spirit of 
competition and, as we look over the sizes of fish that win prizes, we feel that a large number of 
anglers lost a prize and an honor by not sending in an affidavit. Don’t you know lots of men who, 
last year, caught fish weighing more than the following—Brook Trout, 4 Ibs. 1 oz.; Brown Trout, 
6 Ibs. 3 oz.; Small Mouth (Northern), 6 Ibs. 4 oz.; Great Northern Pike, 14 lbs.; Lake Trout, 18% 
Ibs., etc.? All of those sizes won prizes, so think of the number of people who missed out! 


Don’t be apathetic about this Contest! Send your entry in as it may win a real prize. If you 
don’t win a prize we will certainly appreciate your interest and you will enjoy being in the competition. 























V J HAT does it avail one hundred and five million 
Americans to own those priceless National posses- 
sions, the Yellowstone elk herds, if a State adjoining 

the National park enacts laws which open wide the 
door of opportunity for their destruction? 

This question might just as well be faced squarely now, for 
it lies at the bottom of every possible consideration of the 
tragedy enacted across the northern border of Yellowstone 
Park during October, November and December just passed. 

The facts «peak for themselves. 


, ner caged Arbre National Park and its adjacent mountain 

lands are the home of the largest herds of the noble Ameri- 
can elk, or wapiti, that still dwell on native ranges. In fact, 
considerably more than half of all of the elk in the United 
States, including the smaller species indigenous to the Pacific 
Coast, inhabit the Yellowstone region. 

This winter these great national elk herds have faced de- 
struction, and only by the expenditure of tremendous human 
effort and large sums of money have they been saved from 
complete annihilation. Meat hunters and the grim reaper, 
starvation, did all they could to kill, even as ruthlessly as the 
slayers of the buffalo brought down their prey. 


October 22, 1919, the worst autumn storm in the recorded 
history of Yellowstone covered the park area and sur- 
rounding regions deep with snow. This storm was accom- 
panied by extremely cold weather, the mercury dropping to 
points considerably below zero. Since then storm has followed 
storm in quick succession, bringing very low temperatures, 
and there is every indication that these unprecedented arctic 
weather conditions will before spring grow more rigorous, 
rather than less severe. 

These storms drove the elk down from the mountains of 
the park, approximately one-half moving northward in valleys 
of the Missouri River watershed, and the other -half going 
toward the Jackson Hole or the other side of the Continental 
Divide. Thousands rapidly crossed the park boundaries and 
the lines of the Wyoming State game preserves that border 
the east and south sides of the park. Immediately outside 
these protected areas they were shot down by hundreds, just 
as we might fire into a herd of domestic cattle or sheep. 


Mes? of the slaughter was carried on near the northern 
boundary of the park by men, women, and children who 
were after meat and not out to enjoy the sport of big game 
hunting. Many of these meat seekers did not know the first 
rudiments of hunting and some scarcely understood which end 
of the gun to shoot with. 

In the early morning as a band of elk would drift across the 
park line, volleys of rifle bullets would be fired into them by 
groups of hunters lying in wait for these tame things to come 
fearlessly and wunsuspectingly from their refuge. Rangers 
patrolling the park line called this hunting en masse “can- 
nonading.” 

From five to seven thousand elk were killed in the northern 
herd alone. We have received no figures on the killings east, 


south, and west of the park, but they were numerous. 

That this slaughter was entirely legal will be astounding news 
to the sportsmen of this Nation and to Mr. Average Citizen, for 
that matter, because in practically every State of the Union 
we are accustomed to game laws that at least reasonably pro- 
tect wild life, 
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Her 


ONTANA has few such laws for her big game. 

open season for elk this year was the period between 
October 15 and December 24, inclusive—seventy days for killing 
the magnificent wapiti! The open season for deer began Oc- 
tober 1 and ended November 30. There is no protection given 
to female elk and deer in Montana. And a hunting license 
costs $1. For $25 a license to kill a second elk may be pro- 
cured. Contemplating these laws one is almost forced to the 
conclusion that the legislature of Montana is not interested in 
protecting the Yellowstone animals that drift from the park to 
State jurisdiction. At any rate, from one-fourth to one-half 
of the great northern herd of elk perished at the hands of 
Montana licensees this winter. 


HE Federal Government has so far been able to save a 

remnant of this herd, and the other elk herd that went 
south to the Jackson Hole. For the northern herd the Na- 
tional Park Service acquired nearly 1,200 tons of hay at a 
cost of $30,000, and by feeding succeeded in holding several 
thousand head of elk inside the park near Gardiner. These 
elk are being fed there to-day. If the supply holds out a 
nucleus herd will be saved, upon which to build again a mag- 
nificent band, the equal of the great herd that came down 
through the storm into the trap of the Montana game laws. 

The Biological Survey will save the southern herd through 
the feeding of hay which it has just purchased. In this enter- 
prise the State of Wyoming is helping. Verily, all of these elk 
have been walking in the shadow of death. 


« CULAR the hunting season, especially in Montana, must 


be very greatly shortened and, better yet, as Governor 
Carey, of Wyoming, has suggested, the game laws of the 
States of Idaho, Montana and Wyoming should give authority 
to the governors of each State to shorten the season, or close 
it entirely, whenever the interests of the elk herds demand 
either of these courses of action. Probably, the most effective 
method of arriving at our object would be by vesting authority 
in the governors of the States to limit the hunting licenses 
each season to the number of elk that might be killed with- 
out endangering the perpetuation of the herds. Under this, 
or any other method, the number of elk to be killed each sea- 
son should be determined, after an investigation of the con- 
dition of the elk herds by representatives of the governors 
and the Federal authorities interested in the preservation of 
the elk. 


MORE game preserves must be established by Montana along 
the west and north boundaries of Yellowstone Park. The 
small Gallatin reserve is the only State refuge now maintained 
by Montana; whereas, Wyoming has three huge preserves— 
Hoodoo, Shoshone and Teton—east and south of the park. 
Some changes, however, should be made in these Wyoming 
refuges, and part of the Teton and Shoshone preserves should 
be added to the park, as contemplated by House Bill 1412, now 
pending in Congress. All of the States affected should afford 
better protection to female elk and deer as well. 
What is the Nation going to do about it? 


Superintendent Yellowstone National Park. 
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T is not intended that this be a tale 
of personal prowess in an unusual 
performance, but solely a chronicle 
of facts relating to the use of the 

fly-rod in a supreme test to which it once 
was put in an effort to prove to some 
skeptics that any game fish that swims 
can be taken on a fly-rod—and the 
Florida tarpon in particular. 

Take a good fly-rod, its weight to suit 
you, test its pliancy, feel its resiliency and 
hidden strength, its balance with its reel 
—then tell me, oh, you lover of wide blue 
skies and swiftly moving waters, what 
more real pleasure can one get afield or 
astream than that to be had in fair fight 
with a bass on that rod. 

But if you would raise that thrill of 
leaping, fighting fish to the nth power— 
would multiply the same sensation a fight- 
ing bass gives on a split bamboo fly-rod 
in a manner to test your heart action to 
the utmost, just let a hooked tarpon start 
south with a nine-thread line while you 
are at the north end of that same bass 
fighting fly-rod. 


HE bass was and is my particular 

failing. Ask any bass fisherman what 
he can do when hooked. He can tell you, 
they all can—and will. Incident to my 
failing, I had at all times the usual nor- 
mal and healthy desire to justify my con- 
clusions by argument with anyone who 
would argue. 

A close personal friend, General James 
A. Holley, of Charleston, West Virginia, 
a great lover of the pastime, and, by the 
way, an old hand at most of the branches 
of the game, with a winter home in 
Florida, from time to time pausing on his 
semi-annual migrations from winter and 
spring fishing of the South to the north- 
ern Canadian waters and back again, told 
me of a wonderful fish he had taken in 
the Gulf. He told me how it fought, 
told of its gameness, its ever-changing 
fighting tactics, its beauty, its strength. 
He showed me pictures of the Southern 
resorts, pictures of tarpon he had taken, 
he showed me tackle, and then a mounted 
specimen of the king of them all—a tar- 
3 The General tempted me—and I 
ell. 


Kemp Littlepage 


Late May, 1918, found me at Boca 
Grande Pass, with nothing but my clothes 
and the fishing habit. The General 
loaned me tarpon tackle, secured me a 
good guide and boat and put me after 
tarpon. And I stayed put. Beginners’ 
luck was with me. 


WHEN the tarpon was not striking 
—that is, when the tide was flowing 
in—we sat about the closely screened 
vine-clad veranda of the hotel, and, to 
the song of the mocking birds while a 
torrid sun beat down, many were the fish- 
ing stories that we heard. Fishing tales of 
the Southern Seas—or the northern 
waters—of the East Coast—of the Pacific 
Coast—of fishing all over the world. 
White-haired men of many years’ ex- 
perience with the tarpon, younger men 
who had fished everywhere, told of their 
“little” experiences over the world—of 
monster devil fish—sharks taken on rod 
and reel—of leaping tuna and sword fish 
—of tarpon leaping that fell into boats, 
wrecking the boats, of tarpon jumping up- 
ward through the bottom of their 
boats in their frantic efforts to 
free themselves—casually referring to 
experiences that in the telling alone made 
one gasp. These men were “old dogs” 
the game, and I was but a “pup.” 





Came the time when a casual inquiry 
was directed to me for my opinion of the 
tarpon, since they knew that my ex- 
periences were largely confined to the 
haunts of the black bass. And I paid 
homage to the Silver King, gave him the 
tribute that rightfully was his due—and 
the respect I had gained for him. All 
would have been well had no more been 
said, but, true to my “failing,” I remarked, 
“Yet, he is nothing more in his fight than 
an overgrown bass, and he could be taken 
in the Pass on a fly-rod. 


HE storm broke. Even the General 

deserted me. My arguments were un- 
availing, serving only to bring upon my 
head the wrath of the older anglers, and 
the ridicule of the younger ones. After- 
wards the guides got it, and from smiles 
that were disappearing as I came upon 
them, surely they held me in less esteem, 
if possible, than my fellow anglers. 

You doubtless know that tarpon—lots 
of them—have been taken upon fly-rods. 
The small tarpon in the mangrove-shored 
rivérs of Florida rise to artificial flies 
gamily, but they are the smaller ones. 
And back from the open sea, on the sand 
flats and in the bayous, where in “still- 
fishing” the tarpon gorges the bait, and 
the hook thereby becomes set, tarpon 
could be hooked and fought with a mini- 
mum danger of loss on such tackle, be- 
cause there no coral will cut your line, 
and with light line no strain sufficient to 
break it need come in “setting” a hook 
through the bone-like lip of the upper 
jaw; and the “give” of the rod—its 
pliancy—does not then enter into the 
“setting” of the hook at all. 


"THE jaws of the tarpon are nearly as 
hard as bone, and the common method 
of “setting” a hook in its jaw—almost 
invariably the upper jaw—is, upon receiv- 
ing a nibble or strike, to give two or more 
vigorous tugs with the rod, thereby driv- 
ing the barb of the hook clear through 
the lip or jaw. At times the tarpon in 
taking the bait gives but the slightest 
pull, even less than the “bite” of a bass 
upon live-bait. At other times it feels 


as though he strikes it vigorously, with 
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Author with a tarpon on. 


every ounce of his strength, as though he 
would take the boat, too. Indeed, many 
rods and reels are lost by the first savage 
rush of a tarpon—with the hook, line, rod 
and reel of some dozing or unthinking 
fisherman who, for some time- having had 
no strike, unwarily loosens his grasp on 
his rod. But, when in response to that 
faint nibble you give a lusty yank—hold 
your hat—for you have started more 
trouble in a second than you can stop 
in many minutes. That tough upper lip 
or jaw will stand the strain of any tackle, 
the hook will straighten, or the leader will 
break, or the line will break before the 
hook will tear through the jaw, and you 
thereby lose the fish. 


TT very toughness of the lip and 
jaw was calculated to be the greatest 
obstacle that would prevent one catching 
a tarpon in the Pass on a fly-rod, for 
there they never gorge the. bait—always 
striking it. The pliancy and limberness of 
the rod preclude the possibility of ever 
“setting” the hook in that tough upper 


jaw. 

Boca Grande Pass by no stretch of the 
imagination can be called a sand flat or 
a bayou. It is the main channel into 
Charlotte Harbor, through which a very 
strong tide ebbs and flows, moving at 
times possibly six miles and more an 
hour. The Pass varies in depth from 
forty feet to eighty feet or more in those 
parts usually fished for tarpon. It is 
about one and one-half miles wide, and 
it is fished for tarpon about three or four 
miles of its length. Its bottom is largely 
coral and rock, and any guide will tell 
you there should be a carload of rods and 
reels resting there, together with miles of 
line and tons of sinkers. 


HE swiftly ebbing tides, draining 

creeks, rivers and marshes about 
Charlotte Harbor, carry along lines of 
floating drift and sea-grass, that from a 
distance have the appearance of dark 
threads distinguishing the edges of the 
live ebbing current from the swirls and 
still water. At the surface in the current, 
some time after the tide begins to ebb, 
wriggling, struggling crabs, vainly trying 
to stem the swift tides, make their ap- 
pearance. The assumption is the rising 
tides carry them from beach and marsh, 





and as it ebbs they are caught in the 
current and carried to sea. It is upon 
these crabs especially that the tarpon feeds 
in Boca Grande Pass. A crab is the bait 
commonly used there in the late spring 
and early summer fishing. 

Shortly after these out-going crabs 
make their appearance the tarpon begin 
to strike—the strikes often being almost 
upon the surface when the out-going tide 
is swift, and as the movement of the 
water gradually lessens to low slack tide 
—that is, when the ebbing tide has reached 
its lowest, and is about to turn and flow 
back—the crabs sink deep, and the tarpon, 
feeding upon them, strike usually well 
toward the bottom. Between the ebbing 
tides the tarpon rarely strike, though they 
are in the Pass, for they then roll and 
jump, apparently playing, on every side, 
sometimes almost close enough to touch 
from the boat, and often leaping and 
splashing close enough to throw water 
into the boats as they splash in their 
rolling and leaping. Nor will the most 
tempting crab interest them until the tide 
begins to ebb, although on rare occasions 
a foolish one does take a flier at the bait 
of some over-zealous fisherman who is 
passing the time between tides in his 
boat in the Pass. 


T was argued that if by chance a 

tarpon should “accidentally” be hooked, 
it would be impossible in the strong tide 
ebbing through the Pass for that tiny 
rod to withstand the continued strain of a 
long fight and the wild rushes and the 
frantic leaps of a crazed fish whose weight 
and strength would exceed that of a man 
—that his rush under the boat could not 
be provided against, that the coral of the 
bottom would surely cut the line—that 
he could not be taken from the swiftly 
ebbing tide of the Pass to the compara- 
tively quiet water of the beach, where he 
must finally be taken to be landed—that 
some tarpon-loving shark would eat the 
fish before the long fight ended—these and 
many other arguments were advanced by 
the skeptics. They convinced themselves 
again and again. The “pup” had failed to 
exercise the judgment and discretion in 
his remarks and attitude that were com- 
mensurate with the experience of a begin- 
ner in the game—had been ‘guilty of lése 
majesté. 


But the users of the fly-rod who have 
whipped the laurel-lined boulder- 
banked streams of cold sweet water of the 
mountains know that reed-like rod is truly 
a fairy wand. Double it—and it flashes 
back, as though anxious to show its 
strength, its power, its resiliency. It has 
a reserve strength that will outlast any 
game fish that swims, if it is but properly 
applied. And if a line is once securely 
fastened to a tarpon, the properly con- 
tinued application of the strength in that 
tiny wisp of bamboo will wear him down 
—break his heart—as surely and certainly 
as a bass must finally succumb to it. Of 
this I was convinced. 

Then, having no fly-rod with me, but 
having the courage of my convictions, I 
promised that the following year, 1919, 
upon my return to Boca Grande Pass, I 
would take tarpon in the Pass on a fly- 
rod. wager was made just to insure 
the “attempt,” and I left Boca Grande that 
year more laughed at than laughing. For 
the disturbing factor in my mind was the 
human element that of necessity must 
enter such a fight—though I might be 
right in my convictions, and the proof of 
the pudding to come through me? 


os almost every idle moment between 
June, 1918, and May, 1919, I fought 
tarpon on a fly-rod—in my mind, and 
tried to provide for every contingency 
that I could think of, and theoretically 
every move of the coming fight foreseen 
was provided for. 

The fastening of the reel to the rod 
grip or handle was solved by using ordin- 
ary circular metal bands with screws such 
as are used in making rubber-hose connec- 
tions, wrapping the grip of the circular 
clamps with heavy cord to prevent lacera- 
tion of the hands, letting no part of the 
cord touch or strengthen the bamboo of 
the rod. 

I thought to use an eight-ounce lead 
sinker attached by light string to the wire 
leader so that when the tarpon took the 
bait and jumped, shaking his head, as 
they almost invariably do, in an effort to 
dislodge and throw the hook from his 
jaw, the very force of his efforts would 
cause the swinging lead to “set” the hook 
in the jaw, which a light line or rod 
alone never could do, but in Florida I 
found my rod would not carry the dead 
weight of an eight-ounce lead sinker 
without seriously impairing its functions. 
Finally came the lucky thought of it all, 
and the one more than all others that 
made possible the successful catch. 


I" occurred to me that in a certain per- 
centage of the strikes the tarpon ap- 
parently “set” the hook themselves, I 
several times had seen children and in- 
experienced ladies “hook” tarpon under 
circumstancés that led me to believe the 
fish had the hook driven through his jaw 
before they started to fight him, and that 
the tarpon had been responsible for such 
placing of the hook. I had seen stiff 
wire leaders, after a strike was missed, 
brought to the surface bent in an acute 
angle, as though a vise had been used to 
bend them, and knowing the powerful 
undershot lower jaw of the tarpon had 
great strength—ample to drive the hook 
through the jaw—I came to the conclu- 
sion, and am yet of the belief, that in a 
large percentage of the cases the tarpon 
himself in trying to crush the bait, as he 
seizes it, drives the hook through his 
upper jaw, practically hooking himself. 

In May, 1919, on my return to Boca 
Grande, accompanied by “the Skipper,” 
fellow anglers greeted me with solicitous 
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Author with the rod and the third tarpon. 


inquiries as to whether the. fly-rods had 
been brought along, and upon showing 
them that they had been, the members of 
the “League for the Protection of Tarpon 
from Fly-rods” promptly cited me as a 
horrible example of the “fish-hog”—and 
then demanded proof of the pudding. 

Captain C. B. Able, of Fort Myers, 
Florida, was to be my guide. He is a 
Mississippi steamboat man of the bygone 
days, and as truly a fisherman as any 
man who ever wet a line. We were to use 
his boat, Flindy V, as staunch and 
speedy a craft as any that fished through 
the Pass. I discussed my plans with him, 
and he enthusiastically entered into the 
undertaking, assuring me if the fly-rod 
was handled he would do all that was 
necessary in maneuvering the Flindy V, 
and on June 3, 1919, the first of the 
attempts to take a tarpon upon a fly-rod 
was made. 


ba ee less than twenty boats were in the 
Pass when we got there that morning 
at 10:30. Some were from Useppa 
Island, some from Boca Grande and some 
of the Whitney party aboard the yacht 
Captiva, then at anchor in the Pass. 
When the character of my tackle was ob- 
served, I experienced one of the most 
trying and embarrassing occasions of my 
life. And in response to their jests, all I 
could say was—nothing, all I could do 
was—wait. 

On the ebbing tide we took our first 
drift through the Pass, fishing at thirty- 
five feet depth to avoid fouling the bottom. 
Tarpon rolled everywhere—shining and 
flashing like so many mirrors in the hot 
southern sun, sometimes rolling and 
splashing in their play so close to the 
boat that it seemed I could almost touch 
them. I sat squarely facing the stern of 
the Flindy V, hoping as no fisherman 
ever hoped before to be able to hook a 
tarpon. But they had not yet begun to 
strike, although a few drifting crabs 
on the surface—the natural food of the 
tarpon in the Pass at that time of the 
year—warned that it would not be long 
until they should begin. Again we drifted 
through the Pass without a strike—and on 
the third drift with the tide the angler 
in the boat just ahead of me got the first 
strike, then one at my side got a strike, 
then one astern. I noticed that my hands 
were sweating ; the three boats with 
“tarpon on” drew away from the other 
craft in order to fight their fish. Our boat 
was in the midst of the fleet-—well towards 
the mouth of the Pass—when suddenly a 
steady downward strain upon my fly-rod 
told me of a strike. Under the strain the 





Tarpon on a Fly-Rod 


tip of my rod went into the water, the 
speed of the outgoing line increased, and 
I called to Captain Able, “Look out, Cap, 
hell’s pot six teet from here”—and our 
troubles began. 


SLIRAET astern my fish went, fifty 
feet—one hundred feet—two hundred 
feet, and made his first jump. Between 
the jumping fish and me was a boat—my 
line was directly beneath it—and certain 
to break if it touched the boat. I called 
a warning to move the boat, but it was 
unheeded. Afterwards I learned they had 
no idea my fish could be stopped and 
thought it useless to move and thereby 
lose the hg of themselves secur- 
ing a strike. How Captain Able got us 
out of that mix of boats I will never 
know, but he did, and safely through we 
came. When we were clear of them, I 
found my tarpon with at least four hun- 
dred feet of line out—and still punching 
holes in the sky and still going south. 
The fight settled down to who should 
last the. longest, the tarpon, or the rod 
and myself. 


T= fish sulked—sounded—jumped— 
rushed for the boat—stood on his head 
—then on his tail—and, for our especial 
benefit, did every little trick he knew, 
both in the water and out. He shook his 
head like an angered horse—with mouth 
agape and gills distended he lunged again 
and again, often while in mid-air making 
a coughing sound like that of a cow. But 
the hook held firm and the line followed 
him like grim death. And grim death it 
was, for gradually, after hours it seemed 
to me, his efforts grew less strong, his 
rushes became shorter, his jumps not so 
high—and then finally he came to the sur- 
face—swimming—and ready to _ rest. 
That’s where the fly-rod whipped him— 
for he never got a second’s respite. Every 
ounce of strength in that little rod was 
applied to him. The strain on the rod 
was placed about mid-way between the 
handle and the ferrule of the first joint, 
and the rod bent there at what appeared 
to be a dangerous angle. But in fact it 
was never in danger. 


GLowiy he responded to the pressure 
until he was finally within twenty feet 
of the boat. He came to the surface as 
though for air, and seeing the boat 
promptly “lit out” for what he probably 
hoped were parts unknown. 

Captain Able said, “He saw you and 
doesn’t like your looks.” I Pane i “Don’t 
blame him, I feel that way myself, but 
let’s get acquainted with him anyway,” 
and then began “pumping” him to the 
extent of the strength of my tackle. 

My hands ached—my knuckles were 
bleeding—my arms felt like lead—my legs 
were cramped—and it was hard to tell 
whether I had the tarpon or he had me. 

At last he turned upon his side—and I 
felt my fight was won. Gradually we got 
him to the beach, 


[_PAvine the stern, I ran to the bow, 
and as the boat touched the sand and 
shells of the beach I leaped overboard and 
the Captain followed with his gaff. On 
the crest of an intermittent high wave I 
beached him—high and dry—on the Pass 
side, and just opposite the red light of the 
Gasparilla Light-station. It took but fifty 
minutes, and my fish weighed slightly 
more than seventy pounds. 

Some of the boats came over to us, and 
the man who failed to move his boat 
at my call, apologized and congratulated 
me, saying it hadn’t occurred to him that 
the fish could be caught. 
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But there was a fly in the ointment— 
the kill was made with a 24-thread line. 
The skeptics promptly seized upon that as 
an alibi to save their arguments, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had failed to 
say anything about it before the catch was 
made. They claimed their contentions had :‘ 
been made with reference to a 9-thread 
line—that is, a line which parted upon a 
tensile strain of eighteen pounds or more 
—each thread testing not more than two 
pounds in strength. 


F , pnd solely to convince them they 
were yet wrong, I again set about the 
task, this time far more confident than 
before. 

Using eight hundred feet of 9-thread 
Cuttyhunk line, eighteen pounds test with 
a Catalina swivel—a spiral wire about 
which the line was wrapped to avoid tying 
a knot that would be sure to cut such a 
small line—a four and one-eighth ounce 
Special Tournament Leonard fly-rod of 
nine and one-half feet length (being the 
same one upon which I had made my first 
catch), a No. 4 E. Vom Hofe reel, a No. 
120 Van Vleck hook, with a four-foot wire 
leader, with one and one-half ounce lead 
sinker, I set out on June Sth to take 
another tarpon in the Pass. 

Two were lost before one was hooked 
firmly—each of those lost jumping and 
shaking the hook free immediately after 
their strikes. Fortunately when this fish + 
struck I was not in the midst of the other 
boats, and those that were in a position 
to foul me courteously moved, giving me 
ample space and opportunity for the fight. 


[* was a harder fight than that of the 
first catch, and I was extremely careful 
throughout it all of the strain on the 
thread-like line. This tarpon seemed con- 
siderably more anxious to see just how 
much blue sky he could poke holes in 
before he was convinced his efforts were 
futile. At first he must have believed he 
had gotten a hair in his mouth—for he 
vainly tried to spit out the hook before 
he really entered upon his gymnastics. 
And when he finally found what the 
trouble seemed to be, he, too, “lit out,” 
only I believe he started straight across 
the Gulf for just any port in Mexico that 
he could make. He had us approximately 


two miles or more off shore before I could 
turn him. But turn him, and stop him I 
did—though he was wilder than Ty Cobb 


Mr. Crowninshield and jaws of two sharks 
harpooned by the author. 
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on the bases with a bush leaguer on the 
mound. We traveled together some time. 


T times he would stand on his tail and 

ssush many feet, churning the water 
into the whitest foam—throwing rain 
drops that glistened like so many dia- 
monds as they fell—then under the boat 
he would go. But that was one of the 
moss-covered bass tricks learned long 
before making his acquaintance. Then 
straightway he would go—jumping— 
twisting—turning and shaking in the air 
—like a thing possessed—his silvery 
scales flashing in the sunlight like highly 
polished silver, and his great red gills 
distended until his head looked twice its 
normal size. 

The taut line swiftly lifting through the 
bluish-green waters of the Gulf, each 
time warned me of a coming leap—and 
with each warning came that _heart- 
stopping sensation—even. though I knew 
before his jump he was about to break 
water. Again and again I held my breath, 
lest by a last supreme effort he should 
shake from him the little barbed steel in 
his jaw that clung to him like fate. 


IS rushes became slower, his jumps 

not so high, and finally he took a 
course along and parallel to the beach, 
far beyond the Pass, and towards Gaspar- 
illa. The General and “the Skipper” 
brought me something to eat. “The 
Skipper” came aboard the Flindy V 





66 ASSIR, Marse War’n, you'll jes 
break Wayne McNeill’s heart, ef 

yo’ doan’ stop heah, bird shootin’! 
Hit’'ll jes broke him all up, ef 
you all gwan down de ribber. An’ de 
buhrds—Lawdee! they’s a pow’ful sight 
on ’em heahabouts!” 

Thus pleaded Myles, our darky river- 
man, as we sat before the camp fire de- 
bating on next morning’s doings. We 
were on a two hundred mile canoe trip 
down the Lumbee River in North Caro- 
lina, and, so far, our progress had con- 
sisted of one-day runs, between hunts at 
this and that likely place. On this day we 
had run some fifty canoe miles down from 
McLeod’s bluff, where we had stopped a 
day bear hunting, and now here was 
Myles proposing another delay! The 
South is so hospitable that one could 
tarry with them indefinitely, having sport 
every minute, but we only had ten days, 
and two hundred miles to go. 

However, this Wayne McNeill thing 
looked too good to overlook, and, accord- 
ing to Myles, the quail darkened the 
skies! Also, he knew the way to 
McNeill’s house and eagerly volunteered 
to guide us there. The Lumbee River has 
no banks, properly speaking; water-ash, 
gum, cypress and cedar line the shores, 
with the water flowing around their bottle- 
shaped trunks and extending back for 


Field and Stream 


while my tarpon was sulking and gave me 

some water to drink, lighted a cigarette 

a me and sat down with us to watch the 
un. 

At first it had been fun, greater than 
any fish ever had given me before, and 
it left a picture upon my mind that can 
never fade, but the incessant strain upon 
my hands and arms was beginning to tell 
upon me. I, too, was tired. At last the 
tarpon turned upon his side. It was the 
beginning of the end. We headed for 
the then not distant beach, and when the 
fish seemed ready for gaff we beached 
the Flindy V bow on. I jumped over- 
board from the bow and keeping a steady 
strain upon the rod—every ounce the line 
would stand—brought my fish up to the 
sand. The Captain met him and struck 
him with the gaff, but the silver coat of 
mail turned the gaff—and in the shallow 
water the fish jumped, knocking the 
Captain down flat upon his back in the 
surf. The fish in his last desperate efforts 
to escape them took about one hundred 
and fifty feet of line, running straight out 
to sea, And we had no boat then to fight 
from, the Flindy V being so firmly 
aground that “the Skipper” and the Cap- 
tain could not get it afloat. I had to fight 
from the beach. Finally, having gotten 
him back, and watching for the high wave, 
I again beached him, this time high and 
dry upon the beach, for the second tarpon 
= the fly-rod, and the first on a 9-thread 
ine. 


With the Bob Whites of Wagram 


By 
Lieut. Warren 
H. 

Miller 


some distance through the dense thickets 
of water-loving trees. At long intervals 
the bank comes down to the water’s edge, 
forming “bluffs” as they are called, and 
here one camps for the night—if one is 
wise enough to stop when a bluff comes in 
sight, for there may not be another for 
miles. McNeill’s bluff was like all the 
rest, a low flat beach where one could 
pitch a few tents and haul up the canoes. 
A trail led back from it to the plantation 
lands behind the river swamps, and it 
would be the first sign of human habita- 
tion that we had laid eyes on in sixty 
miles of canoeing. 


UIDED by Myles, Dave Abercrombie 
and I followed a dark trail which led 
out through old-field pine uplands. Then, 
under the stars, we came out through 





| & took me one hour and forty minutes 
of the hardest kind of fighting. The 
fish jumped clear of the water fourteen 
times, rising to the surface in short rushes 
some eighteen times in addition, and had 
gone under the boat ten times. He weighed 
approximately sixty pounds, and a gamer 
fish never swam—for he fought until he 
couldn’t ‘wave a fin—until totally ex- 
hausted—until his heart was broken. He 
never quit. 

On June 7th, on the same tackle, in- 
cluding the same 9-thread line, I again 
hooked a tarpon in the Pass, and suc- 
cessfully fought him. He was a beauti- 
fully formed fish, weighing, however, but 
some forty pounds, and after one hour 
and ten minutes of rather strenuous 
fighting, I gaffed him myself, bringing him 
in to the boat in the Pass, without going 
to the beach to land him. Remarks of 
members of the “League” to the effect 
that landing’ a tarpon on a convenient 
beach was considerably different from 
landing one in a boat, like a bass might 
be brought to net, led to the last success- 
ful attempt to catch a tarpon just as one 
would catch a bass. 

He is now hanging upon the wall in my 
home, mounted in a curve, a tribute to a 
fly-rod that had seen two years’ actual 
service for bass in the mountains of West 
Virginia before it ever saw the shell- 
strewn shores of Boca Grande Pass— 
where truly is the paradise of all tarpon 
fishermen, 








cotton fields, entered a gate under the 
shadows of two huge live-oaks, and were 
knocking at Wayne McNeill’s door. 

He himself let us in; a typical Scotch- 
Irish, Scotland County, plantation owner ; 
tall, big-framed, gray-eyed; of a race of 
American settlers that has remained al- 
most unchanged for over two hundred 
years. Wayne was the soul of genial 
hospitality, and, it seems, hearing of our 
coming, had already arranged with the 
whole town of Wagram to turn out for 
an old-fashioned Southern fox hunt. This 
was not at all what we most ardently 
desired, and a few deft questions ap- 
praised Wayne that what we would really 
like would be a quail shoot. Whereupon, 
after some time at the ’phone, he had 
canceled all arrangements and made en- 
tirely new ones, providing dogs and 
shooting companions galore; and so, after 
some visiting we returned to camp—to 
snore out the night at a temperature of 
plus two above zero! 


N the morn we thawed out the solid 

ice in the camp buckets, and broke 
out the double twelves with their ammuni- 
tion. Our morning partv was made up of 
Wayne McNeill, Joe Purcell (a young 
planter who was just restoring his ances- 
tral plantation to its pre-war prosperity), 
Dave’s daughter, Lucy, who shot a small 
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In a grass swale Rap made game, backed by Bruce. 


44; Dave, and the writer. Two pointers, 
Rap and Bruce, were jumping and fawn- 
ing all over Purceil, eager to be off. We 
trailed out across the bridge over the 
Lumbee and out on Purcell’s land. The 
intense cold of the previous night had 
killed out the scent, and even the pointers 
could not find ’em, so for two hours we 
hunted cover after cover without birds, 
although they were all around us. By 
11 o’clock the sun had warmed things up, 
and in a grass swale Rap made game, 
backed by Bruce. A pointer is a picture 
to watch. Sensitive to the faintest taint 
of quail, he props and crouches, with wild 
tense expression, long before the covey 
is reached, getting himself and you 
worked up to a fever of excitement as he 
roads and points, points and _ roads, 
dropping at every suspicious whiff of bird 
scent. 


AP and Bruce staged such a sketch, 


now the whole party creeping up as if 


treading on eggs. Finally—Bow/ the 
whole covey exploded! It was a big one, 
and it scattered into two flocks and a 
few singles. Two birds flew right at me, 
and soared over my head, so low down 
that I merely poked a hole in the air at 
the first one, and then, steadying, let the 
other one have my left astern—which 
grassed him. Meanwhile, the other guns 
were crashing and quail were falling 
in three directions, while Rap and Bruce 
whirled about on their hind legs—it was 
a wonder no one got hit in all that excite- 
ment! 

Three birds were grassed out of that 
covey, and Wayne, who was manning the 
camera, marked the flight. Moving on, 
a couple of singles ‘got up out of some 
briers, and Purcell knocked down one. 
We trailed over into a field of pine, but 
the birds had disappeared and the dogs 
found no singles. As it was nearly 
twelve, and we had a mile to go to 
Wayne’s plantation manor, we all started 
off down the sandy road, no one thinking 
of birds in particular—when—Zowie! 


four brown bullets zipped across the 
road and into the pines! Davey’s was 
the only gun not asleep at the switch, 
and he nabbed one of these audacious 
feathered scoundrels. 

“Well, what do you know?” exclaimed 
Purcell. “Of all the nerve! Do we get 
after ‘em, men?” 


E certainly would and did, and, 

lunch forgot, we fanned out into 
the pines, with Bruce and Rap padding 
along, snuffing the brown needles ex- 
citedly. Luck came my way again, for 
I nearly stepped on one. He got up and 
sizzled out through the pines, but he was 
an easy straightaway and I poled him 
over. The rest never turned up and so 
we called it a morning, with a bunch of 
six out of the one bevy found. 

Wayne had had a hog-killin’, and, the 
feast spread out before us was one of 
those prodigious affairs that one reads 
of in the castles of the ancient knights. 
We ate and we ate! As Myles said, 
“Marse Wayne, he done sot down three 
feet f’m de table, an’ eat twell he 
tetched !” 

Davey also. In fact, Dave was so full 
of middlin’s and chittlin’s and what-all 
that he had to be carried back to camp 
in an auto! I, however, had had not 
more than a taste of quail, so I walked 
around the table three times, and was 
ready for an afternoon with them. 

About this time, George Maynard, the 
local banker, and McLaughlin, a friend, 
showed up with two fine setters, Henry- 
dog and Scout Gladstone. With Wayne 
still manning the camera, we set out 
across his lands, with the setters oer 
ing in wide casts across the cotton fiel 
Never, not even in Gadsden, South 
Carolina, have I seen so many bevies of 
quail so close together as on that after- 
noon. One hardly walked up the singles 
of one covey before the dogs would start 
another! Our first was within five 
minutes of Wayne’s house, in a mess of 
brambles commanding a swamp of wire 


grass. The birds flushed out of it with- 
out waiting for us, flew across the swamp, 
and lit in some scrub oaks with the brown 
leaves of December still hanging to them. 
Here I distinguished myself, missing two 
snaps that Henry-dog found, thereby 
dropping to zero credit in his eyes! But, 
later, he picked one up in the swamp 
grass, and lay down with his eye cocked 
on it and both paws out, as if to say, 
“I’ve got this one hog-tied, boob—if you 
a I'll take your shells away from 
you 


ONE must be a hero in one’s dog’s eyes, 
cost what it may! So I knocked this 
one into kingdom come and Henry-dog 
brought him back, his tail wagging ex- 
pressively. Feeling more like a regular 
feller, I rejoined the crowd, who had 
given up that bevy and were for setting 
sails for another. Remembering our long 
walk of the morning for just one bevy, 
I was astonished, but, while we were 
arguing, the two setters splashed into a 
rigid point, as if turned to stone, and we 
formed a circle, with yours truly in the 
center as the guest—such is Southern 
hospitality on the hunting field! They 
ranged me right in line with Scout’s tail, 
and, when the bevy jumped, I had the 
one bird who always gets up and beats it 
straight off from the dog. He fell in 
a crumpled heap of .feathers, and al- 
together we picked up four out of the 
briers. 

Walking on after the singles, we found 
the dogs on point again, but, instead of 
a single—up jumped another bevy! About 
fifteen it was, and we had some wonder- 
ful cross-shooting. The singles of both 
bevies were now inextricably mixed and we 
had some of the most glorious excitement 
that has ever fallen to my lot. We could 
hardly move without stepping on a single. 
Bam-Bam!—Pow!-Pong!—went the guns, 
as one bird after another flushed. 
McLaughlin had a little sixteen, and it 
was sure some busy little weapon! But 
the last single of all gave me a chance 
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for a fine eye-wiper. He sizzled past 
both the sixteen and Maynard’s twelve, 
and the dogs had made up their minds 
it was. all off when, Bang! spoke my full- 
chokef left and the quail tumbled—at 
seventy paces! 


‘6 ANK—that was some shot,” ex- 
ploded Maynard, flashing me a 

Sozodont smile; “what did you have in 

her?” 

“Seven and a half chilled,” said I, 
“It’s our standard quail load up north.” 

“Gosh! We're using 8’s and 9’s down 
here! Goes through their feathers just 
as easy.” 

“But not at seventy paces, eh?” said I, 
quizzically. 

We went over to where the bird had 
fallen in between the two long-leaf pines. 
Henry-dog and Scout searched their 
heads off, and Maynard scratched in the 
needles eagerly, calling, “Dead! Dead! 
Hennery—seek dead, boy!” but all to no 
avail. I was for putting my hand down 
a hole where I thought he might have 
hid, but the boys would not hear of it— 
some old settler of a cotton-mouth might 
be lurking there! 

“Well, men, le’s go!” said I, giving up 
my long-shot bird, at length. “See 
yonder niggerhead? My guess, it’s a two- 
year old long-leaf pine,” said I, pointing 
to the long, green broom of a young 
long-leaf pine. 

“How do you know?” queried Mc- 
Laughlin, smilingly, for they love to see a 
Yank from up north take an interest in 
the trees and plants of their beloved 
Southland. 

“Well, here’s the first-year straw,” I 
explained, putting my hand down on the 
curtain of dead brown needles, eighteen 
inches long, that sloped down from the 
stalk. And—out of it fluttered my quail! 


” 


ENRY-DOG jumped, and nabbed him 
in mid-air. That made an even 
dozen quail, so far, and we hadn’t been 
hunting an hour, nor walked a mile! 
“C’mon, fellers,” said Maynard. “Le’s 
swing to the right, and pick up the singles 
that litted over heah when that covey 
busted. I marked some of them down 
this way.” 
We followed the dogs, who had al- 
ready turned at the whistle. Scout froze. 
A lovely point, and we hustled up McNeill 
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Fawning all over Joe Purcell. 


with the camera to get one of him with 
Henry-dog backing. It was worth the 
price of admission just to see those two 
dogs! Then, up jumped the birds, and 
I made one of the few doubles it has been 
my lot to acquire. I didn’t know it at 
first, for the second bird was another 
long shot, clipping past a pine trunk, but 
keen eyes were watching the Yank shoot, 
and Maynard was sure that I hit him, as 
he had noted him waver at the shot. 
Sure enough, Henry-dog found him, with 
wings outstretched, a good twenty paces 
beyond the spot where he was hit. 


E worked out on the borders of a 
field of deserted and broken corn 
stalks, for it was getting late in the short 
December afternoon, and the birds were 
cut feeding. The two racehorse setters 
were quartering the field, and on the other 
border one of them suddenly dropped. 
“Here they are, fellows!” called Mc- 
Laughlin to the rest of us. The old 
familiar war-cry! How it sends the hot 


‘blood spurting up under the collar, so you 


can just feel it throb! We hustled across 
the field to the statuesque dogs, formed a 
semicircle, and closed in. Then—8#rrrr! 
they rose and beat it into thick black- 
jack oak. It was fast shooting, but the 
score rose to seventeen when Henry and 
Scout had done finding them. Looking 
across the cotton fields we could still see 
Wayne’s white house surrounded with its 
live oaks, 

Into the scraggs we plunged, and there 
was a fat niix-up in there, as men and 
dogs got lost, and the calls of “Mark!” 
the whirr of singles, and the boom and 
flash of guns in the gloaming made it 
a mad time for all. I heard a rustling in 
the leaves, and there was Scout, his tail 
swinging in circles as he galloped along, 
his nose snuffing in the leaves. Then he 
stopped, like a shot, feet braced forward, 
tail rigid—fairly slid into a point! I 
could see by the angle of his muzzle that 
it was a single, and that he was right over 
it. It would be a hard snap-shot, but 
here was a charice to convince him that I 
was some good! Up he jumped, and 
wheeled through the thickest of the oak 
leaves—a rotten, mean, right-quartering 
shot. I threw up the old Parker in 
despair, and let drive, with that brown 
demon wavering just to éne side of my 
gun muzzles. He crumpled and dropped 
—to my intense surprise—but I never. let 
on to Scout! He’d probably tell Henry- 
dog about it, when they began gossiping 
over us men and our shooting that even- 
ing, and I owed Henry-dog a come-back! 


IEN we all collected out of the 

scrub, the score had risen to twenty- 
one birds—not so awful for two South- 
erners and a Yank in three hours! 

“Well, good-by, Yank,” grinned May- 
nard, as he and McLaughlin got into their 
car. “You’re sure some scattergun artist 
—come down heah again, do!” 

Wayne and I hit the pike for the camp, 
where Davey made a huge quail barbecue 
and we entertained half the town of 
Wagram at a camp fire feed. Next morn- 
ing we packed up and had the canoes 
afloat by eight, and, just before leaving, 
Davey picked up a woodcock squatting on 
the bank, with a .22 rifle, and I fired both 
barrels at a tree-top full of wild doves 
and brought down a hatful. Some game 
country, the Lumbee River! 





We set out across the cotton felds. 
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A Florida Catch Dog in Action 


time ago an article describing a 

somewhat unknown and much mis- 

understood type or breed of dog 
known amongst Floridians and a few 
others as the Florida Catch Dog. A re- 
sponsive chord was struck in my heart 
when this dog was mentioned, as I have 
reasons to hold him in much respect and 
esteem, which I will tell you about. The 
article, therefore, was very interesting to 
me and it recalled vividly to my mind an 
experience with this type of dog, which I 
believe will prove of interest to the 
readers of Fietp AND STREAM, and par- 
ticularly so to those who have seen and 
know this part of the country and type of 
dog referred to. 

Somewhere along the Florida east coast 
on a beautiful, crisp December morning, 
my friend and guide, commonly known 
amongst his more intimate acquaintances 
as Uncle Joe, and myself started out in 
his light hunting wagon, drawn by his 
stout gray horse, for a day’s quail shoot- 
ing amongst the palmettos and wire grass. 
I was the proud possessor of an English 
and Irish Setter, and Uncle Joe’s name 
was seldom mentioned by his friends un- 
less something was said of his famous 
pointer dog named “Dick.” All three 
dogs were with us and “raring and pranc- 
ing” to go and the day bid fair for a 
day of honest-to-goodness sport. After 
leaving the little log cabin where I spent 
the night before and the place Uncle Joe 
was pleased to call home, it did not take 
us long to get to likely hunting grounds 
and where we expected to find birds. It 
was our custom never to leave the little 
hunting wagon while hunting except when 
the dogs found birds and when we got out 
to shoot. We seldom followed a road, but 
would go through woods in any direction 
that suited our fancy. , With the strong 
little wagon, strong horse and harness, all 
three built for the purpose, we would not 
hesitate whenever it was necessary to 
drive over logs, through ponds, ditches, 
streams that at times seemed nigh im- 
passable. Our dogs would range from 
fifty to four hundred yards in a circle 
about us and it always taxed our vigilanca 
to keep our eyes upon them. My Irish 
setter could always be depended upon to 
make it known when he came on birds. 
I have seen him often jump three or four 
feet high so as to attract our attention 
and so that we could see him above the 
thick palmettos, and when we would get 
to him we would invariably find him down 
hard and fast on birds. The other dogs, 
when they came to a point, would be ex- 
ceedingly hard to find unless we saw them 
while they were trailing or making game, 
and thereby get an idea of about where 
they should be. 


HOWEVER, I am digressing from my 
story somewhat. I started to tell you 
of the wonderful performance of this 
Catch Dog. 

We had just about finished a good day’s 
sport and were working a little on scat- 
tered birds and had about decided to leave 
the rest of the covey for seed and quit for 
the day, when suddenly Uncle Joe pointed 
behind us and exclaimed, “Look at that 
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honary ol’ dog, Bob, following back thar 
when I was sure I had left him tied safely 
at home. I reckon he has been followin’ 
us all day; just managin’ to keep out of 
our sight. It is a wondah to me that these 
heah bird dogs can smell anything but a 
coon track through their keeping company 
with that thar rabbit chaser.’ I turned my 
head and looked in the direction he 
pointed for the object of the old man’s 
tirade, and there, a hundred yards back 
of us, trotting along in an unconcerned 
and dignified manner, apparently oblivious 
to us arid to all other surroundings, but 
in reality with the intelligence of his type, 
there was nothing that escaped his watch- 
ful eye. A close observer would have 
seen at once that he was paying particular 
attention to the general demeanor and 
attitude of his master, Uncle Joe, who 
called out to him abruptly, “Come heah, 
your good for nuthin’ old’ fool, and tell 
us how you got loose and what you been 
a doin?” The dog came strolling up in 
a leisurely and dignified manner, stiff 
legged, and apparently as much uncon- 
cerned as ever, and took a seat at his 
master’s feet. This formality concluded, 
the dog made himself one of our party, 
and after putting the bird dogs in the 
wagon, as they were pretty tired, we 
started on our homeward journey, with 
the Catch Dog, Bob, trotting along beside 
us, 


4 
ITH an instinct born of a true 
woodsman and methodical habits 
which always accompany the same, my 
veteran friend and guide had long fol- 
lowed the practice, when passing through 
different characters of the country, to 
carry his gun loaded with shot to cor- 
respond, or suitable for, the game he ex- 
pected to find in any particular spot. I 
have often seem him change the shells in 
his gun several times within a mile. He 
would remark, “Wall, this is a likely place 
for duck,” and put in No, 6’s, or, “This 
heah swamp is a good place to see a bear,” 
and would change to buckshot. On our 
way home we were about to pass through 
a swamp and Uncle Joe, true to his in- 
stinct and invariable custom, had re- 
marked, “This is a good place for bear 
and I only have one buckshot shell left. 
I will put it in for we might see a bear 
in here.” So, with many jolts and bumps 
through the rough woods, and into the 
swamp we went. Uncle Joe was in the 
midst, of a narrative, telling how he was 
one time attacked by a skunk maddened 
wildcat, and was showing me a long, 
jagged scar on his forearm which he had 
received from that encounter. 


HEN suddenly we heard\the pal- 
mettos rattle a few yards ahead and 
to our right, and out sprang a large buck, 
and with incredible speed started away. 
Now, Uncle Joe, ever ready, had no 
sooner heard this rattle than he recog- 


nized the sound. His gun rested between 
his knees, he had it to his shoulder, and 
bang! down fell the deer, like a log, and 
just as we were preparing to jump out of 
the wagon there was another commotion, 
and rising to his feet again was the deer 
and in a moment would be speeding away. 
We had no other shell or heavy shot with 
which to stop him, “Catch, Bob! Catch, 
Bob, Catch ’im, Bob!” the old man com- 
manded the dog, excitedly, which he had 
only a short while before designated as 
“good for nuthin’.” The stiff-legged and 
indifferent dog suddenly changed to a 
highly determined, alert and supple ani- 
mal, and in a few short bounds had the 
deer by the nostrils before he had fully 
regained his feet. The deer, swinging his 
head wildly from side to side, lifted the 
dog clear of the ground, went dashing and 
crashing through the palmettos, with our 
old friend yelling excitedly, “Hold ’im, 
Bob, Hold ’im, old timer!” The race was 
on. Uncle Joe and myself hot on their 
heels. Owing to the weight of the dog 
and his efforts the deer stumbled and 
fell. In another instant Uncle, Joe, with 
his hunting knife, had sprung into the 
midst of the pair and had in one dexter- 
ous stroke cut the deer’s throat—and the 
struggle was over. 


As is customary ‘with all sportsmen pro- 
ceedings, speculation began as to just 
where the shot had struck. A very close 
and minute examination failed to reveal 
where any of.the buckshot had entered the 
deer’s body, and we were beginning to 
feel very much mystified, when I Bi 
pened to notice an indentation about one 


inch above the base of the@horn, and, 
upon still further examination, this proved 
to be where one of the shot had struck 


a glancing blow, the force of which 
had temporarily stunned and knocked the 
deer down, but otherwise he was unin- 
jured, and but for the timely and very 
efficient aid of the unnoticed Catch Dog 
we would never have succeeded in getting 
the deer. 

From this very day my opinion changed 
and my respect increased for this type 
of dog, and the creature that we had 
always more or less ignored became an 
object of study and I might say affec- 
tion, and I hope some day his breed will 
become recognized and that he will come 
into his own and take the place he so 
richly deserves in dogdom. : 


W E resumed our journey in silence, 
each of us more than satisfied with 
the day’s trip. Uncle Joe puffed his pipe 
and seemed ina deep study. His eyes gaz- 
ing down on the old dog trotting beside 
us, he finally broke the silence and re- 
marked, “Well, I gyess I will stop and let 
that pointer dog of mine run a bit. There 
is not room to ride all four dogs, and that 
old Catch Dog must be kind o’ tired. I 
admit I never rode him none too much, 
but that ain’t sayin’ I ain’t going to take 
keer of him after this just the same as I 
nurse this here pointer dog, Dick.” “Yes,” 
I replied, as the old hunter tenderly lifted 
the Catch Dog into the wagon, “and if 
those two setters of mine should crowd 
him any, put them out, too.” 
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When the old 


Spring Fret 
comes oer 


You 


By 


O. W. Smith 


NDOUBTEDLY there is not an 

angler anywhere in this fair land 

of ours but looks forward to the 

first day trout fishing with un- 
alloyed pleasure; indeed, while yet bliz- 
zards rage about the house and white 
snow lies deep upon the ground, your 
dyed-in-the-wool trout fisherman gets out 
his tackle and goes over it carefully and 
lovingly. Opening Day is the great day 
of his year. It matters not at all that a 
year ago, and the year before that, the 
weather was so unpropitious the first day 
of the season that not a single sparkler 
came to his net. Be it said, a good catch 
on Opening Day is not the rule but the 
exception. The man who “fishes for fish” 
had best remain at home until the warm 
winds of May have coaxed into existence 
the first hatch of insects; but the other 
man, the one who “casts his flies in the 
tree-tops,” will be found a-stream -be the 
weather and water conditions what they 
may. 

After twenty-odd years of observation 
and angling I am firmly convinced that 
artificial flies ordinarily are of little worth 
early in the season. Of course, when the 
spring is unusually forward, as happens 
once or twice in a decade, artificial flies 
will lure trout, because natural insects 
are to be found upon the surface of the 
water. Oh, I know that a deeply sunken 
fly—two shot at the end of the leader—or 
a small spinner, will catch a few fish. But 
wherein is that method superior to bona 
fide worming, pray? With a large hook, 
few small trout will be hooked and in- 
jured, and I cannot see why a worm- 
baited hook-is not just as sportsmanlike 
as a deeply sunken fly or spinner. To 
resort to a worm in early spring, when ice 
is found in the stream and not a gauzy- 
winged insect flits above the surface of 
the cold water, is not the act of a vandal. 
With a 2% or 3 oz:esplit bamboo rod, the 
wormer will have to employ exactly as 
much skill and finesse in order to creel his 
trout as will the fly-fisherman in June. 
After all, sportsmanship is a finer thing 
than tackle. A man with porcine tenden- 
‘cies will not belie his name even if he 
handle flies -adroitly. I have seen him, 
during a “rise,” taking everything that 
came to his lures, little and big, with un- 
holy gusto. A farmer, with long cane 
pole and worm-baited hook, who observed 
with me, voiced my sentiments when he 
growled, “D—n hog!” The man who re- 
sorts to “garden hackle” when first the 
“Red Gods” call, if he be the right sort 


of man, can do so unashamed and un- 
afraid. 


S intimated in the last paragraph, 

save for the hook the outfit of the 
early wormer will not vary one iota from 
that of the fly-fisherman; indeed, worm- 
fishing is but fishing with the “deeply 
sunken fly,” with a worm substituted for 
the fly. I advise the lightest rod com- 
mensurate with a man’s skill, a 3 oz. being 
ideal, while the reel should be a light 
single action click, the line an enameled 
silk, and the leader 3 or 4 feet long, of 
the best gut. As advocated a moment 
ago, the hook should -be large enough to 
discourage the hooking of small trout. 
Naturally the little fellows will get away 
with a good many worms, but the angler 
who is not willing to contribute a few 
earth worms to posterity has no business 
on a stream the first of May. I would 
have the tackle an entity. When leader, 
line and reel “fit” the rod, there is a “feel” 
about the outfit impossible to describe, 
but highly satisfactory to the discriminat- 


ing. 

I plead for better tackle. While per- 
haps tackle can be unduly exaggerated, I 
know from my own experience that half 
the joy of angling is found in the matter 
of mere “rods and reels and traces.” 


Never does the sun shine brighter. 


When you love your outfit more than you 
do the struggling monster at the end of 
your ieader, you will more willingly see 
the fish escape than the rod broken. I 
have angled for big trout, wishing, almost 
praying, to make connections ; only | to re- 
verse the order when the ‘ ‘big one” actu- 
ally was fast to my hook, crying aloud 
that he might escape, when my little rod 
bent perilously and seemed about to 
break. 


OCyLY last August the following hap- 
pened to me while fly fishing. I was 
using my 2% oz. Leonard, the very apple 
of my eye. Well, such a speckled trout as 
one seldom sees, as I had never seen, 
took the end fly, and after two. or three 
minutes of confusion disappeared with 
half my leader. That night, before retir- 
ing, I got ready for him. Soaked a heavy 
leader and strung up my 4 oz. “Jack 
Frost,” a rod that has been in at the 
finish of many a monster and whose 
worth and dependability were well known 
to me, Well, the next day at 10 o’clock I 
went down to the pool—which we by 
mutual consent had left alone meanwhile 
—my wife, daughter, and fishing com- 
panion standing well back to observe. 
Now, believe it or grin as you please, at 
my first cast that fish, or one exactly like 
it, came with a rush and was fast on the 
end fly, a Royal Coachman. For perhaps 
five minutes the battle lasted, while I 
honestly cried, “I wish he’d get away,” 
then the leader parted just where it was 
tied to the line, and the fish was gone. 
Though those in the box seats com- 
miserated me, I could not find it in my 
heart to be sorry: my rod was safe, and 
the rod was a joy of mine. 


ARENTHETICALLY: I know the 

foregoing sounds like a “fish story,” 
but it is veritable truth nevertheless. 
Twice I had a large trout—Eastern brook 
trout—fast to my hook, and twice it broke 
away, taking a goodly. portion of my 
terminal tackle. Now, it may not have 
been the same fish both times, but I be- 
lieve that it was; furthermore, away back 
in my mind is a lurking hope, almost a 
belief, that that fish is still in the deep 
pool at the foot of the long rapid. That © 
is a feeling common to every trout fisher, 
the inalienable heritage of all spiritual 
descendants of Izaak Walton. The fish 
waits for the one who first hooked it. 
Once let a big fish escape you at a certain 
spot, and you will never return a second 
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time without feeling that perhaps he will 
be there. Years afterwards it may be you 
re-visit the water, and lo, when you reach 
the historic pool, you are unconscionably 
eager and nervous. Your fish is waiting, 
though reason insists that it has gone 
the way of all big ones long since. But 
that is fishing. 


7% early worm-fishing, no less than in 
later fly-fishing, skill with rod and reel, 
knowledge of the stream and the habits 
of the trout, are of dbsolute importance. 
While possession of fine tackle and ability 
to handle the same add in no small 
measure to a man’s pleasure, yet those 
qualities alone will not make him a 
catcher of trout. He must know the water 
fished and the ways of the trout inhabit- 
ing it. Prate as you will about the 
attractivity of “virgin water,” it is not 
to be merftioned with the stream whose 
every pool, rapid, snag, and up-rearing 
rock is as familiar as were the contents 
of the nursery in boyhood. Is that an 
exaggeration? I trow not. I am ac- 
quainted with one stream—from Alpha to 
OQmega—where I can all but cast with 
closed eyes, and I know just where and 
how the trout will lie. 

It is from that stream 


then there came a gentle, questioning tug 
on my line. I waited, expectantly, and 
with what patience I could muster, for to 
have “struck” instantly would have been 
suicidal, At the proper moment I gave 
my lithe rod a gentle twitch, and the sensi- 
tive thing responded instantly. I was fast 
in a half-pound speckled trout. Up 
through the water I reeled him, and after 
an unsatisfactory battle, a battle that 
lacked all the joy of June, I netted my 
fish—the first trout of the season, the first 
taste of the many joys to come later in 
the season, 


ROM 11 in the forenoon until 4 o’clock 

I sat by my stump. Time and again 
my baited hook made the journey down 
into the pool, returning once every half 
hour or so, with a good trout. I saw 22 
birds, 4 hibernating butterflies, and wrote 
an article for an outdoor publication. At 
noon I built a smelly little fire, brewed 
a fragrant cup of coffee, fried a couple 
of slices of bacon and the first trout of 
the season. So I made oblation to the 
Red Gods. When I met my party at the 
train that night, I had 8 half-pound fish 
and the memory of a quiet restful day 
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sang upon every side, and the trout, ye 
gods, the trout were making the water boil 
at the foot of every rapid and in every 
open pool, for the first great rise of 
insects was on. No quiet, slumberous, 
ruminative angling would achieve success. 
Only the adroitly cast fly, striking just 
below the up-reaching rock or where the 
current whirled around a snag. A ques- 
tioning fly sent out and up across the cur- 
rent, striking just at the far edge of a 
shoot of water, was certain to stir some 
hungry monster to instant attack. Where 
the brown grass of a past season swept 
the surface of the current, a lightly 
flecked fly was as sure to get a response 
as I am to go fishing next Opening Day. 
Under those conditions, all the angler’s 
stream knowledge, all his fish wisdom, 
all his skill will be brought into use, the 
rod will become. a thing alive, an im- 
portant limb of the angler. 


LIBERTY brown likes the deep 
water just below a swift current, dam 

or fall; the experienced. angler, possessed 
of this knowledge, governs himself ac- 
cordingly: casting his flies well from be- 
low, working slowly up stream, covering 
every inch of the 

water. The rainbow, 





I take my big fish. 
When the angler is 
possessed of that inti- 
mate stream-knowledge, 
coupled with as perfect 
a knowledge of the 
fish’s habits, he need 
wear no abracadabra, 
for it is written in the 
Book of Fates that he 
must catch fish. 


re 
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OME years ago I 

accompanied a party 
of friends to a north- 
ern stream on Opening 
Day, a stream reported 
“alive with brook 
trout.” It was a typical 
northern April day, 
heavy clouds obscuring 
the sky, while a bitterly 
cold northeast wind 
fairly howled through 
the leafless _ trees. 
“Right off a snow 
bank,” a native of the 
locality remarked in 
my hearing, and I could 
well believe it. The 
stream, a rather slug- 
gish brook, was bank 
full of muddy water. 
“A fine chance for fish- 
ing!” I said to myself. 
Under those conditions 
there was just one 
thing to do, bait-fish. I 
searched out a deep 
pool at a bend of the 
stream, into which the 
water shot from an 
elevation above, caus- 
ing the opaque flood to 
mill like a bunch of 
cowboy-guided Texas 
steers. Finding a com- 
fortable seat, with my 
back against the 
“warm” side of a pine 
stump, some fifty feet 
above the pool, I let out my _ hook, 
baited with a “garden hackle,” and 
watched the line as it disappeared from 
the reel. Perhaps twenty minutes passed 
—during which time I saw a whitethroat 
sparrow, a chipping sparrow, three robins, 
a meadowlark, and a Hunter’s butterfly— 
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age pti and fight hackle. 


close to Nature’s heart. That is early 
brook trout fishing in the North, when the 
buds are just commencing. 

A ‘few weeks later on that same stream 
all was changed. The leaves were half 
out, the spring flowers everywhere 
crowded up to be stepped on, the birds 


upon the other hand, 
prefers to lie just at 
the side of the most 
rapid current, there 
taking his toll of the 
down-coming insects. 
Never cast directly 
into the current if a 
rainbow is your ex- 
pected quarry; he lies 
either to the right or 
left. Big rainbow, too, 
are found at the head 
of the rapids, just 
where the water begins 
to wrinkle before it 
takes the plunge. I 
never got a_ good 
liberty brown from such 
a location. “Why?” 
That I can not answer. 
Only remember this, it 
is such little bits of 
seemingly unimportant 
facts, taken in the ag- 
gregate, that mark the 
difference between the 
successful and the un- 
successful angler. 


i hed closing, as I have 
tried to point out in 
this rambling article, it 
is not the hope of trout 
that takes us a-field on 
Opening Day, but the 
desire to get out 
o’ doors, to smell the 
good brown earth. So 
far as I am concerned, 
looking at the matter 
from an angler’s view- 
point, I had rather all 
trout streams were 
closed until fly-fishing 
could be resorted to 
successfully; but when 
I think of those first 
piquant days in the 
open, when there is 
little more than a hint 
of spring in the air, when a fire is a'r 

comfort, I would be very sorry indeed to 
have Opening Day set forward. And— 


“See your road is clear before you 
When the old Spring-fret comes o’er you 
And the Red Gods call for you!” 








T was five o’clock of a winter after- 
noon when the train deposited us 
alongside a water tank at a station 

“in the Colorado Desert of South- 

eastern California. Besides the frame 
station building and a one-storied section 
house shaded by wind-blown cottonwood 
trees, there was not a habitation in sight. 
Sand, rock and sagebrush were the main 
elements in a landscape which stretched 
flatly away on every side to low hills or 
high jagged peaks of verdureless moun- 
tains mistily visible throurh an atmos- 
phere filled just then with flying dust and 
grit; for the wind was blowing half 
a gale and driving every light thing be- 
fore it. 

Our first move was instinctively to the 
lee side of the station. There, standing 
by his team, we encountered the man to 
whom we had written beforehand to meet 
us and carry us to our camp site. He 
shook hands sociably, said his name was 
Blaney and began at once to load the bag- 
gage upon his wagon, which was simply a 
set of running gears without even a seat. 

“I knowed from the bunch:of stuff you 
was bringing there wouldn’t be room for 
seats,” he explained, “and I allowed we 
would ail set on the | ad, if the lady 
don’t mind.” 


HE “bunch of stuff” was our outfit 

for a couple of weeks’ camping vaca- 
tion on the desert—a sort of winter outing 
that appealed to us for its unconventional- 
ity. We had heard through friends of a 
suitable spot near the eastern base of the 
San Jacinto Mountain, seven miles from 
the railroad, where there was good water 
issuing from a cafion and where a project- 
ing spur of the mountain made a shelter 
from the heavy winds which are the bane 
of desert campers. We had packed a bar- 
rel with provisions, and, for shelter, 
brought a miner’s tent 12x12 feet which, 
when set up, resembles an Indian tepee. A 
small sheet-iron stove with two lengths 
of stove pipe to carry the smoke out of 
the cook’s eyes fitted snugly in one of 
two trunks packed with clothing and 
blankets. We also brought a Dutch oven 
—an iron pot with short legs and a tight 
lid with an upturned rim, whose especial 
value in a desert camp lies in the fact that 
it will cook your dinner in a hole in the 
ground at times when the wind would 
blow out the fire in the stove. For beds, 
we had two folding army cots with can- 
vas bottoms. 


** 
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Vacation 


By 
Charles 
Francis 
Saunders 


HE sun was near its setting and the 

air chilling rapidly when our scrawny 
team. leaned against their collars and set 
off upon a sandy track that led straight 
towards the towering sides of San Jacinto. 
A long-legged colt a few days old, belong- 
ing to one of the horses, frisked along- 
side, 

“This wind won’t last long now,” re- 
marked Blaney, his head ducked down 
sideways to keep his hat on. “It'll go 
down with the sun, but it sure is disagree- 
able while it lasts.” 

Even as he spoke the sun sank below 
the western rim of the mountains and the 
tempest lulled. Then we began to sit up 
and take notice. The immensity of it all, 
the wonderful stillness! It seemed in a 
way to suggest the sea; but the feature 
that appealed to us most was the mar- 
velous coloring which the evening light 
was spreading like a magic mantle over 
the billowed sand dunes and the dis- 
‘ant rock-ribbed mountains—other world- 
ly colors that died away from rapture to 
rapture as the twilight deepened, until at 
last the life suddenly went out of them 
and the sky was filling with the brilliancy 
of the stars. Now and then the spicy fra- 
grance, from herbage crushed by the 
wagon wheels sent a wave of sweetness 
through the air, which in itself was the 
purest, cleanest we had ever breathed. 
Just to be alive in it was, for the time 
being, life enough. 


‘THE delight of the experience was all 
so unexpected, so heavenly, that we 
sat oblivious of the bumping of the lum- 
bering wagon over the ruts and gullies of 
the trail, until one lurch more decided 


than usual almost threw us out and 
brought us to the consideration of prac- 
tical matters. 

“Why, where’s the little colt?” Sylvia 
asked, suddenly remembering and look- 
ing about. 

Blaney reined up the team and turned 
around in his seat. 

“Well, I swan,” he said; “that accounts 
for that bump. I’ve been studying about 
that. I didn’t see no rock. I reckon we 
must ’a’ run over the little devil.” And 
he peered back through the dusk. “Here 
he comes hot foot, by gosh; I guess he’s 
all right.” 

Blaney gently stroked the little ani- 
mal’s unkempt dusty back with his whip- 
end, and the youngster certainly did look 
none the worse for slipping under the 
wheels, though his ears were back and the 
way he shook his head indicated some 
temper. 

“Desert air sure does toughen all crea- 
tion,” philosophized Blaney; “but if we’d 
had another thousand pounds to the load, 
it might have been necessary to take the 
colt aboard for a spell till his wind come 
back. Well, there’s the Springs ahead.” 


HE Springs, as well as they could be 

seen in the night, consisted of a hand- 
ful of small houses at the mountain’s foot, 
embowered in palms, cottonwoods and 
pepper trees, clustered around a sulphur 
spring long famed for its curative powers, 
to bathe in which and benefit by the dry 
air of the desert a certain contingent of 
outsiders came in every winter. It was 
here that Blaney lived; and, what with 
being postmaster, having a team and bur- 
ros to hire and conducting a small sani- 
tarium, he was a prominent citizen. Here 
we spent the night with him, proceeding 
early next morning to the camping 
ground some miles farther along the base 
of the mountain. 

For a desert camp the situation was an 
ideal one. A mile to the back of it rose 
the steep granite sides of the great San 
Jacinto Mountain, the base forming a sort 
of half moon, the horns of which acted 
as a wind-break for campers. The high 
peaks, two miles above us, snow-capped 
and glistening in the sun, were the source 
of the little stream of clear water that 
ran in a wooden flume sunk in the sand 
nearby on its way to make fertile a small 
oasis of Indian land. Before us lay the 
desert; and then and there as we sat on 
a box and looked out upon it that de- 
licious winter evening, we loved it with 
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a love that since has never flagged. In 
the whole world of outdoors there is noth- 
ing else just like it. The immensity of the 
outlook over its silent, solitary reaches ; 
the fantastic but majestic sculpturing of 
its element-carved rocks; the dreamy 
mountain ranges which cross and recross 
it, their barren peaks and sun-baked sides 
clothed in unearthly colors; above all, the 
silence and the pervading sense of mys- 
tery that is everywhere—all this gives to 
the desert a unique fascination. And shall 
we ever forget the intoxication of the air, 
pure as Eden’s, of that early morning? 
It was all very different from looking at 
it through the windows of a stuffy rail- 
road car. 


FE took steady work all the morning and 
most of the afternoon to make the 
camp—I setting up the tent, stretching a 
canvas awning between two mesquit trees 
for shade at midday, which is hot on the 
desert even in winter, nailing up shelves 
in the lower limbs, putting the stove in 
place (elevated upon a box to obviate the 
stooping which is so exhausting to any 
woman), collecting fire wood and opening 
up the cots, while Sylvia unpacked and 
arranged handily the edibles, utensils and 
wardrobe, 

Tired as we were that evening, we sat 
late about the camp fire, enjoying the de- 
ae of the desert night—the clean, 
cool, soft air, and the marvel of the bril- 
liant stars that seemed stooping to us, 
effectually banishing any feeling of loneli- 
ness we might have had. There was a 
gurgle of water flowing in the flume hard 
by—how pleasant to hear no one knows 
who has not dwelt in a land of little rain. 
Less pleasant that first night were the 
querulous barking of coyotes, hunting far 
out on the desert, and the curious, pal- 
pitating note of an owl complaining in the 
mountain at our backs. But it was not 
many nights before we grew to love both 
these characteristic sounds of the desert 
night, finding them as companionable as 
the chirp of crickets in a civilized land. 


[XEED, in the happy days of camp life 
that followed, this companionship of 
wild things was one of the especial revela- 
tions of the desert. Until then we had 
always thought of a desert as a lifeless 
waste; but it proved far from that, and 
we found that dwelling in it gave us re- 
newed pleasure in the little things of life. 
Now and then we saw a coyote standing 
gray and silent, looking curiously at us 
not a hundred feet away; rabbits we often 
saw scurrying along—and occasionally we 
had one for dinner. There were odd little 
rats with tufted tails that scampered about 
the sand; and once we saw a badger look- 
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Our desert kitchen. 


ing out from his burrow. Most exciting 
was the velvet-coated little gopher that 
one day suddenly poked his head up from 
the ground at Sylvia’s very feet, as she 
sat reading. She kept perfectly still, and 
he evidently took her -for a harmless part 
of the landscape and went on busily with 
his work, which was the pushing of dirt 
up from his underground residence. By 
and by he crept timidly out, keeping his 
rear legs always close to his hole, and 
nosed about for bits of green to nibble. 
That accomplished, he backed into his sub- 
terranean quarters and closed the incident 
by pushing dirt up from below and com- 
pletely plugging the hole he had made, 
doing as a matter of course what we have 
all often wanted to do, but never could— 
crawl into a hole and pull the hole in 
after us, 


HE bird life was a continual delight. 

In the branches of the tree near the 
tent, the sleepy twitter of the feathered 
neighbors that spent their nights there, 
announced the coming of each dawn; and, 
as the rising sun touched the higher peaks 
of the desert mountains with gold and 
sent a flush of color over the gray sams, 
the twitter grew to full-throated matin 
songs, in which the human hearts soon 
came to join as in a daily morning hymn. 
They were so unused to the sight of peo- 
ple that they evinced little fear of us. As 
we sat at our open-air breakfast, doves 
almost as tame as chickens would often 
walk about within a few yards, picking up 
seeds. Sylvia’s work basket became a 
source of intense interest to some of the 
nesting birds. They would watch her 
critically as she sat at the tent door sew- 
ing, and hold agitated councils over the 
matter. Here was something new on the 
desert; these fascinating shreds of cotton 
and strands of silk in many colors were 
treasure indeed to a desert bird, brought 
up to look upon yucca fibre and thistle 
down as the créme de la créme of build- 
ing material, Sylvia had but to set the 
work-basket a few feet from her to see 
the little creatures flash through the air 
and carry off every loose end their beaks 
could fasten upon. 


HE wild flowers, too, were a great 
source of pleasure. Of course, we 
knew that the desert was the home of va- 
rious cacti, the beauty of whose blooms 
is unrivaled; but we were entirely unpre- 
pared for the blossoming of the sands 





that took place after a light rain.e Almost 
in a night, as though a magician had 
passed that way, the desert became a 
garden of wild bloom. Some flowers 
opened solitarily in isolated clumps in 
the sun; others spread like carpets of 
gorgeous hue over acres, completely hid- 
ing the ground. Certain shrubs which 
looked before like bundles of dried sticks 
burst into glories of crimson and yellow . 
and purple. This unlooked for “flower 
show” of the desert lasts about a month 
and then, with the increasing heat of the 
advancing season, goes as quickly as it 
comes. Of all the desert memories none 
remains more vividly with us than this, 
unless it be the beauty of the tropical 
looking palms which we found growing 
in groves in some of the cafions of the 
desert’s edge. 

Then the desert yielded us an unex- 
pected human interest. Our camp was a 
short distance off a sandy highway which 
leads from the coast country of California 
into Arizona and the world “inside,” and 
across the sage-brush and mesquit we 
could easily see the tops of moving 
wagons and automobiles and the heads 
of passing horsemen, The white peak of 
our tent, rising out of the brush, was 
equally visible from the road, and curi- 
osity or a thirst for human company on 
the part of travelers brought us consider- 
able society. 


QOMETIMES it would be a company of 
Government surveyors returning from 
field work, or an Indian woman to sell a 
basket, or sometimes the packer for a 
distant mining camp freighting supplies; 
again, a prospector with his string of bur- 
ros would drop in, Once there came ‘an 
artist in khaki, his belongings packed on 
a led horse, and camped near for a week 
while he painted; and, following him, a 
couple of spectacled botanists, driving two 
Indian ponies to a buckboard piled high 
with bundles of pressed plants, stopped for 
a day or two to study the flora of the 
neighborhood. They were all without ex- 
ception a kindly lot, with excellent appe- 
tites and a fondness for spinning yarns 
about the camp-fire at night. But, cheer- 
ful and good company as they all were, 
they had as uniformly a doleful list of 
subjects to talk about as any men we ever 
met—rich mines that were lost; “pros- 
pects” that did not pan out; “grubstakes” 
that failed; or getting lost on the desert 
and a of thirst; and, above all—rat- 
tlesnakes ! 








HE rattlesnake stories particularly in- 

terested Sylvia; for she was anxious 
to learn from these practical people what 
they would do if they were bitten. One 
of the botanists said he carried a phial 
of permanganate of potash crystals and, 
if bitten, would rub some in the wound 
and take a teaspoonful of whiskey oc- 
casionally to keep the heart stimulated. 
None of the others had any plan of action 
—they had never been bitten, though they 
had been close to it. Old Todd, who 
packed for the Aurora mine outfit, was 
a fair example of the lot. He told how 
he once heard a rattler “singing” on a 
trail he was traveling after dark and it 
kept at his heels for a mile until he got 
to camp. There he found that the reptile 
had indeed struck at him, but had caught 
a fang in his legging and could not get 
loose, and so had been dragged along as 
the man walked. 

“Which,” remarked Old Todd, “struck 
me as a tol’able narrow escape for me.” 

“What would you have done,” Sylvia 
inquired, accepting the story at its face 
value, “if it had bitten you?” 

“Well, now, I don’t rightly know. I’ve 
sometimes figgered it out if I was bit on 
the finger end, I’d whip out my jack-knife 
and cut the finger off.” 

“But,” Sylvia persisted, “that snake 
would have bitten you in the leg if it had 
bitten you at all. What would you have 
done then?” 

“Well, now, missus, 
proposition keep me awake. It don’t pay 
to take trouble on interest. But I guess 
I'd ‘a’ killed the snake anyhow.” 


I never let that 





Tipperary Billy 


UR most entertaining visitor was Tip- 

perary Billy, a grizzled prospector 
whom we discovered one morning making 
his coffee beside a clump of creosote 
bushes that grew by the irrigation ditch a 
dozen rods away.» He had arrived in the 
night, staked out his three burros, and 
set up his little miner’s tent, all without 
wakening us, and appeared disposed to 
tarry for a season. He was a sociable 
Irishman who, while he remained, loved 
to sit by our fire and smoke his pipe and 
talk. Besides, his burros were a great 
convenience to us, as he would rent them 
to us at fifty cents a day apiece for little 
jaunts about the desert. 

“Bedad,” he would say, “but it’s plisant 
to pass the toime o’ day now and agin wid 
folks that isn’t jackasses. I’ve lived wid 
burros so long it gies me a rale taste for 
the face of a white man—and a white 
leddy, too, mom, savin’ your prisence. 
Thirty year I’ve followed them beasts up 
and down the desert prospectin’—them 
an’ their fathers befoor them. Thin, whin 
we've struck a good prospect, I boord the 
beasts out at the nearest ranch, and take 
the cars up to Los Angels and sell out the 
claim, Ye’ve been to Los Angels, haven’t 
ye? Say, it’s a broth of a town, now, 
ain’t it? But say, what they call it Angels 
for, beats me. They’re sure the divil’s 
own for drivin’ a bargain—and befoor 
they’ve paid ye down your money, they’ve 
got it agin by some dom scheme or other. 
Me for the desert, you bet. It’s home to 
me. There’s always water in the cafions 
whin ye know where to find it; and, wid a 
sack of flour and a side o’ bacon stropped 





to a burro, and the stars of hiven above 
im, what more does a dacent man want? 
Thin there’s deer in the mountain here, 
and' whin [ git a bit tired o’ hittin’ the 
deserttrails, I move up with the donkeys 
and enjy a bit of holidy with venison 
steaks ivery day, renched down with cold 
mountain water.” 


N the subject of the supposititious 
rattlesnake bite, Billy was as non- 
committal as the others. 

“Oh, I ain’t afraid o’ snakes,” he re- 
marked. “They’re not huntin’ trouble. 
Ye don’t have to get bit by ’em.” 

“But, Billy,” Sylvia pleaded, “people do 
get bitten and die. What would you do 
if one bit you away out in the desert 
there ?” 

Billy’s eyes twinkled. 

“Men is onreliable creaturs,” is all he 
would say, “ye niver can tell befoor 
they’ve done it what they’ll do.” 

It was with something of a wrench at 
the heart that we began one day packing 
up for our return to civilization, The 
grim, sun-scorched, wind-swept desert 
had, like all of God’s creation, its lovable 
side, and we had found it. 

“You'll be back some day,” said Blaney 
as he shook hands with us at the rail- 
road, “I know how it is, you bet you. I 
go in to San Ber’doo every summer to 
get out of the heat, but I’m plum afoot for 
the old desert by October. Peach trees 
and alfalfa has their place, of course; but 
they don’t look good any more to a 
desert rat, like sage-brush and cactus 
does.” 
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A Sojourn in the Great Smokies 


By Captain M. J. Burelbach 


when our party— Walter Cline, 

“Doc” Higgins, “Daddy,” Dave 

Stinson and myself—stopped for 
dinner at Tar Paper Camp in the Great 
Smokies. 

It had been a hard hike of six miles 
from Dave’s cabin. At Tar Paper we 
were joined by “Uncle” Joe Drane, 
noted for his ability as a cook. 

“Thar’s trout in that thar stream,” as- 
sured Dave. 

He was referring to the clear, swift 
Thunderhead Prong, which runs 


[ was noon of a brown October day 


“The bacon, cornmeal and coffee we- 
uns bought.” 

“Little man,” said Daddy, as he handed 
es cup of coffee, “you look tired, air 

o': 

The wink from Doc was: unnecessary. 
I at once saw an opening to broach the 
subject of a stop-over at Tar Paper. 

“Yes, Daddy,” I replied, “I am tired. If 
it weren’t for delaying us all I would 
like to stay here till in the morning.” 

“So would I,” put in Doc. 

“I sorter knowed hit,” chuckled Daddy. 


ein Dave's calculations,” remarked 
oc. 
“Fellers,” drawled Daddy, as he slowly 
gare his pipe, “thar’s b’ar over thar, an’ 
wouldn’t say that he cain’t do what he 
‘lows he kin. Hit’s a chanst we-uns’ll 
miss.” 


ITTLE did I think then that we were 
really missing a chance. Tar Paper, 
with all its attractions, would never have 
held me if I had known then what I 

learned later. 
It was too hot tg do any hunt- 





by the camp. 

“Ef you-uns want to git vo’ a 
mess 0’ fish, I reckon yo’ kin. 
They won’t bite much longer, hit’s 
a-gittin’ late in the year. Go over 
to thet dark blue hol’ under them 
over-hangin’ trees.” 

Neither Doc nor I was too 
tired for a try at the “dark blue 
hole.” Doc produced some flies 
and a line from his pack. In the 
woods we cut a couple of long 
limber poles. Our tackle—crude 
as it was—provided for, we were 
off. 

As we neared the pool the white 
belly of a fish flashed from the 
still surface of the water, evi- 
dently after some unwary bug. 
Great signs these, the fish were 
hungry. 


[N order not to disturb the fish 
we crossed the creek and 
sneaked through the brush to the 
placid pool. I dropped my fly 
lightly on the water, and let it 
float past a likely spot: A trout 
rose from the water, and with a 
splash nabbed the fly. He fought 
for a while, but was finally landed. 

A little further down the creek 
Doc was meeting with the same 
success. The trout were not 
record-breakers in size, but such 
beauties ! 

In half an hour we had caught 
enough to make an agreeable ad- 
dition to our dinner. 

Dinner was about ready ; Daddy 
was already calling us. He doesn’t 
care about fishing, besides, he had bear 
on his mind, and was anxious to get to 
Blow-Down. As for Doc and myself, 
after our success at the pool, we would 
have been satisfied to remain at Tar 
Paper. 

“I wonder,” queried Doc, as we left the 
pool, “if we couldn’t persuade Daddy to 
stay here till in the morning?” 

“IT don’t know,” was my reply—and I 
didn’t. When Daddy makes a plan he 
likes to stick to it. I was, however, 
thinking over the proposition. 

Uncle Joe delayed dinner in order to 
prepare our’ fish. Soon we were gathered 
around the spread on the ground. Only 
outdoor folks, good and true, are worthy 
of such a feast as this. 

There was music—the soft murmur of 
the creek, accompanied by the vagrant 
notes of a blue bird in the tree-tops. 


ie his simple way, he asked a blessing. 
It ran something like this: 

“God-Amighty, we-uns thank yo’ fer 
yore fishes we caught, 





“Them’s bar fightin’ dawgs.” 


“I’m sorter tuckered out myself, an’ I 
reckon I ’bout as soon stay too.” 

We were dumfounded at Daddy’s sud- 
den turn of mind. 

“Well,” exclaimed Dave, “ef you-uns 
air a-goin’ to stay hyar, I reckon I better 
go on. Bear been a-usin’ a right smart 
on the Defeat, an’ I heerd the McCarty 
boys sayin’ as how they was a-aimin’ t’ 
go atter em. Ef them fellers git in thar 
ahead o’ us with them houn dawgs 0’ 
their’n, we-uns mought’s well go 
home.” 

Dave was peeved, that was plain. Cline 
also expressed a desire to go on. 

“Well,” returned Daddy, “hit mought 
be’s yo’ say, an’ thar ain’t nothin’ a-keep- 
in’ yo’ from goin’. We-uns kin meet yo’ 
at the Blow-Down.? 7 

“T reckon,” shouted Dave, as. they en- 
tered the thicket of rhododendron near 
Tar Paper, “you-uns would feel sorter 
tuk down ef we-uns got us a bear agin’ 
yo’ come. Thet’s what I calc’late we- 
uns’ll do!” 

“I don’t suppose we need to worry 


«ing that afternoon. Being tired, 
we stretched out under a large 
tree and went to sleep. Two 
hours later:I was awakened by 
the report of a shotgun. Uncle 
Joe had been out after squirrel 
and “whistle pig” (ground-hog), 
and had: just returned. 

While Doc and I spent another 
happy hour at the “dark blue hole,” 
Daddy gathered wood for the 
camp fire, and Uncle Joe got sup- 
per. Doubtless the enjoyment to 
be had from— 


“A lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness. 

Some boundless contiguity of 
shade,”— 


is due somewhat to temperament. 
Not every man is able to get even 
a taste of it. As for myself, each 
new camping place proves my 
susceptibility to the charms of 
solitude. 


LREADY the mists were set- 

tling in the hollows. The 
chant of the katydids had become 
a chorus. As darkness gathered 
we started our camp fire. The 
great bulks of the mountains 
seemed to huddle closer together: 
The fiery tongues of flame reached 
hungrily into the chilled night 
air, lighting the woods about us. 
The trunks of the sycamores stood 
out like pillars of white marble in 
the glare. 

»* “Hit’s a-goin’ t’be a cold night,” 
prophesied Daddy, as he poked 
the fire. “Reckon the ground’ll be 

all spewn over with frost in the mornin’, 

The katydids begun their chantin’. six 

weeks ago, an’ hit’s a shore sign of frost.” 

At nine o’clock we turned in, Daddy 
and Doc in the lean-to, while I crept into 
my “compac” tent. In this tent I enjoy 
a feeling of absolute security against 
snakes and insects—it has a sewed-in 
bottom. 

I lay there, listening to the soft mur- 
mur of the creek and the occasional pop 
of the dying embers. While in this sweet 
revery I was suddenly startled by the 
sound of flopping wings. Peeping out of 
my tent I could discern plainly the form 
of an owl perched on the roof of the 
lean-to. As though challenging the in- 
truders of his domain, he let out a most 
uncanny “Who-Who-Who-Who.” 

“Too-who—Too-who,” came the 
answer from down the hollow. 

Maybe the owl had a better claim to 
the camp than we, but we could not af- 
ford to be ousted in this manner. I have 
known people to leave an otherwise com- 
fortable camp, and have heard many say 




















‘ God-Amighty, we-uns thank yo fer yore fishes we caught, the bacon, 


they detested this big bird on account 
of its lonesome cry, but to me it is sweet 
music—just one more of the fascinating 
things of the woods. 


"THE morning of the third day dawned 
clear and cool. Breakfast over, we 
were soon ready for the trail. On and on 
we hiked, along the banks of Thunder- 
head Prong, and through the moss cov- 
ered hollows fragrant with the odor of 


autumn. Daddy in the lead, with long 
steady strides, was setting a lively 
pace. 

“Air you-uns a-comin’?” he called, 


without looking back. 

“Right with you,” 
from the rear. 

“How far are we from the Blow- 
Down?” I inquired. 

“Hit’s not more’n 
answered Daddy. 

It was late in the forenoon when we 
reached the camp in the Blow-Down. 
Dave and Cline were not thére. 

“Thar ain’t been a fire hyar this 
mornin’,” remarked Daddy, as he exam- 
ined the fireplace. 

“Look hyar,” exclaimed Uncle Joe, as 
he pulled a piece of paper from under 
the lid of the coffee pot, and handed it 
to Doc. “I reckon hit’s a note.” 

It was, and this is what Doc read: 

“Left here before daylight after a bear 
headed for Defeat. Meet us at Long 
Hollow cabin. Cline.” 

“God-Amighty!” exclaimed Daddy. 
“They’s atter a b’ar a-ready. We-uns’ll 
git us some dinner an’ make fer Long 
Holler. Hit’s jes’ t’other side o’ Defeat 
Mount’in, near the top. The cabin’s near 
the upper end. Hit’s not fer, but hit’s 
mighty hard goin’, an’ sorter perpen- 
dic’'lar in places.” 

“I don’ reckon,” put in Uncle Joe, “thet 
Doc thar an’ the little man kin make hit.” 

“We can make it all right,” assured 
Doc, “but don’t you think they might run 
the bear back this way?” 

“Not hardly,” drawled Daddy. “Ef 
thet thar b’ar come through this hyar 
holler, he come from Thunderhead 
Mount’in over yonder, an’ were on his 
way to the Defeat to lap chestnuts. Them 
dawgs o’ Dave’s air b’ar fightin’ dawgs, 
an’ ef they air atter him he’ll not come 
a, a-way. He'll make for Long Hol- 
er. 


responded Doc, 


three quarters,” 


OF course Doc and I were excited. 
Likewise, we were blaming ourselves 
for not coming on the day before. 

How had Dave and Cline gotten on the 
bear’s trail? What had happened there 
at the lean-to that night? These were 
questions that could be answered only 
after we joined Dave and Cline. 

“Fellers, come hyar,” called Daddy, 
who had been examining the ground, In- 
dian-like, about the camp. 

We hurried to him. 

“Them’s b’ar tracks,” said he, pointing 
to a scratched spot among the leaves on 
the ground. “Thet b’ar’s been through 
hyar, shore’s I’m hyar.” 

The marks were there, all right, but 
only a trained eye could have discovered 
them. 

Our lunch hurriedly eaten, we struck 
out for Long Hollow. Soon we came 
to Thunderhead Prong. It is at this 
point as beautiful a stream as I ever saw. 
It is arched with beech and poplars, and 
the banks are thick with laurel and 
rhododendron. It was almost impossible 
to penetrate this growth. The stream is 
strewn with boulders, large and small. 


HERE was no trail leading from the 

Blow-Down lean-to. We had to fight 
our way through a trackless thicket until 
we struck the trail leading over Defeat 
Mountain. We stumbled over gnarled 
roots, and bumped our heads against the 
twisted, entangled limbs of the laurel. 
Doc was puffing, and I was about winded 
myself when we reached the trail. 

Gradually but surely we had been 
climbing, for already we were overlook- 
ing the hollow we had left. 

After a brief rest we slung our packs 
and started. The sun was nearing the 
crest of the distant mountains. The west 
side of Defeat was bathed in a golden 
autumn light, while on the other side 
Long Hollow was fast being lost in the 
gathering gloom. 

“Yo’ see,” remarked Daddy, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, “hit’ll be 
mos’ dark agin we-uns git to the cabin. 
I calc-late Dave an’ Cline’ll be thar. Hope 
they got their b’ar.” 


‘THE trail now ran along the top of the 
mountain. The sun had just dropped 
behind the mighty bulk of Bolt Mountain, 
and the sky was blood-red with an after- 





cornmeal and coffee we-uns bought.” 


giow, as we slowly started down the 
slope towards Long Hollow. 

“Hit’s not fer now,” said Daddy, en- 
couragingly. 

Hardly had he spoken when a shot was 
fired somewhere ahead of us. 

“Thet’s at the cabin!” exclaimed 
Daddy. “I knowed they’d be thar.” 

Soon we stood overlooking a small 
clearing, in the centre of which stood 
Long Hollow cabin. Dave was strolling 
across the opening towards the cabin, 
rifle in one hand and a squirrel in the 
other. 

“One of them loud moufed fellers,” 
exclaimed Dave, on seeing us. “Been a- 
hollerin’ an’ a-barkin’ long ’nough, so I 
went out an’ tuk a shoot at him.” 

“But what about the bear?” asked Doc, 
eagerly. 

“Well, we-uns got one, that’s sartin, 
an’ we done skun him, too. Come ’roun’ 
hyar an’ I'll show you-uns.” 

There on the wall of the log cabin was 
stretched the skin of a two year old bear. 

“Hit’s shore a crackin’ fine b’ar,” re- 
marked Dave, proudly. “Uncle Joe’ll fix 
us some b’ar steaks fer supper.” 

Uncle Joe was already busy getting 
supper. We were ravenously hungry. 

“How did you get that bear?” insisted 
Doc. . 

“Come ’roun’ t’ the fire, an’ I'll tell 
you,” replied Dave. 

Sitting near the fire where we could 
watch Uncle Joe, Dave began. 


“6 IT were this a-way: When me an’ 

Cline got t’ Blow-Down yest-day, 
hit were dark. We-uns hedn’t seed any 
sign through the holler, but d’cided not 
t’ start fer Long Holler till mornin’. 
We-uns went t’ bed early. Hit war a- 
gittin’ along to’ades mornin’ when Cline 
shook me an’ woke me, askin’ did I hear 
a noise. ‘No,’ sez I, ‘I ain’t heerd 
nothin’, ‘Well,’ sez Cline, ‘thar’s been 
somethin’ ’roun’ hyar, I heerd hit a- 
sniffin’. The dawgs must o’ been off 
somewhar’s, or nothin’ could come ’roun’ 
thet close. Well, they was, fer purty 
soon they come, an’ fellers, you never 
heerd nothin’ like hit as when them 
dawgs started. 

“We-uns jumped out-en bed an’ got 
ready for a start. I could tell from the 
dawgs thet hit were a warm trail. We- 
uns went straight through to’ards the top 
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of Defeat. Thet’s the way the dawgs 
went. Hit were jes’ break o’ day when 
we-uns got on top o’ the mount’in. Way 
down in the holler we-uns could hear 
the dawgs. We made fer whar they was. 
When we-uns got down in the holler 
they was fa’ther a-way than b’fore. Soon 
we heard ’em a-comin’ ‘long the side o’ 
Brier Ridge. I could tell the dawgs were 
a-gittin’ close to the varmint. We-uns 
heerd the dawgs a-turnin’ an’ a-comin’ 
right down the holler. Thet b’ar were in 
thet holler, I knowed. Purty soon we 
heerd the dawgs agin, down in the laurel 
thicket. o’ Long Holler. They were a- 
takin’ on somethin’ awful. Coley, thar, 
were a-barkin’ an’ a-takin’ on like he’d 
treed. 


66¢NXOOD ol’ Pearl!” said Dave, as he 
stroked the head of the dog sitting 
by his side, as though listening to the 
story. Yo’ were thar too, wasn’t yo’? 
“Well,” continued Dave, “me an’ Cline 
made fer the dawgs. Cline is the travel- 
in’est furriner I ever seed anywhar, an’ 
’mos’ beat me thar. When we-uns got 
thar Coley an’ Pearl were a-bitin’ the 
b’ar fore an’ aft, an’ the b’ar were a bitin’ 
et the dawgs. I ups, an’ let drive one 
shoot. Hit tuk the b’ar right a-hin’ the 
shoulder, an’ he dropped. The dawgs 


freshness about the place. It was a 
balmy morning, redolent with the odor 
of a Southern autumn. 

Uncle Joe was getting breakfast, while 
Daddy was hurrying things in general. 

“We-uns better take them dawgs on a 
strop till we git in the holler. Ef we-uns 
don’t, they'll git too fur from us. An’,” 
continued Daddy, “you-uns take yo’ a 
snack t’ eat, you-uns’ll git hungry a-fore 
we git back.” 

It was still early when we got started. 
Daddy carried his Remington .35, while 
Doc and I, armed with Luger’ carbines, 
led a dog apiece. 


RADUALLY we descended into the 
hollow until every view save that in 
our immediate surrounding was lost to 
us. This is the forest primeval. Here 
stand mighty poplars and oaks. The tops 
of these venerable giants formed a 
canopy of autumn gold and red. Here and 
there on the ground, resting in their 
mossy tombs, lay the trunks of former 
monarchs of the forest. The jargon of 
Blue Jays and Woodpeckers filled the 
very air. The rivulet that had its begin- 
ning at the cabin warbled softly at our 
feet. Here we rested. 
“Tie them dawgs till we-uns git ready 


were so worked up they come mighty _ 


nigh a-tearin’ the b’ar t’ pieces. We 
packed the b’ar to the cabin hyar, an’ 
skun him. Thet were all a-forenoon—” 

“You fellers better be a-gittin’ ready 
fer supper,” called Uncle Joe. 

Ne had been so interested in Dave's 
story that we had forgotten our hunger. 
The aroma of coffee and broiled bear 
meat whetted our appetites. After a 
sumptuous feed we built up the camp 
fire and gathered around.. The night air 
had become quite chilly. The hush of 
darkness was settling over the hollow. It 
was awfully still. Not a breeze stirred. 
Heavy low clouds were passing over the 
hollow. 

“Hit’s 
Daddy. 

“Hit would make better huntin’ ef hit 
did. Hit’s most too dry fer the dawgs 
t’ trail well,” replied Dave. 

“What are we going to do tomorrow?” 
I asked. 

“Me an’ Cline air a-goin’ over to’ards 
Thunderhead. He wants to make some 
pictures from the tops. We-uns done 
‘nough huntin’ t’day. Ef we-uns would 
go, you-uns wouldn’t have a chance,” 
said Dave, boastingly. 

“Well,” put in Daddy, “we-uns’ll take 
the dawgs an’ go t’ the fur end o’ Long 
Holler. Ef we-uns don’t find somethin’ 
thar, we'll go over t’ Brier Ridge. Ef hit 
rains I know we-uns kin git us a b’ar.” 


a-goin t’ rain,” prophesied 


HE cabin being a very comfortable 

place in which to sleep, I did not put 
up my tent. One by one we went to bed. 
I always hate to go to bed when in the 
woods. As I laid there, listening to the 
soft babble of the rill from the spring 
just outside the cabin, and the chirping 
of a lone cricket somewhere near me, 
there came the low, angry rumble of dis- 
tant thunder. I thought, too, I heard 
the patter of rain on the roof. I raised 
on my elbow to listen, 

“Hit’s rain, little man,” whispered 
Daddy, “hit’s jes’ what we-uns need t’ 
git us a b’ar.” 

For awhile the rain played gently on 
the roof of the cabin, then suddenly it 
came in torrents. By its music I went 
to sleep. 

When daylight came the sky was as 
clear as crystal. There was a woodsy 








“‘ Daddy’” Stinson. 


to start agin,” directed Daddy. “Over 
yonder,” he continued, pointing to our 
left, “is Brier Ridge, an’ on t’other side 
o this hyar holler is the Defeat. On 
tother side o’ Defeat is the\holler whar 
we-uns were yeste-day. Yo’ see, Dave’s 
b’ar were a-comin’ from the Thunder- 
head roughs over to the Defeat to lap 
chestnuts when the dawgs tuk the 
trail. 

“Now, b’ars come the same way from 
the Brier Ridge roughs through this 





hyar holler, t? go t’ the Defeat. B’ars 
allers lap chestnuts on the Defeat fust. 
Dave’s dawgs run the b’ar over Defeat 
into this holler whar they killed him, but 
they didnt come this fur down. 

“We-uns,” continued Daddy, between 
puffs at his pipe, “will hunt from hyar, 
an’ shore as a cap shootin’ gun, them 
dawgs’ll strike ’em a trail this mornin’. 

“We-uns’ll let the dawgs loose now, an’ 
be a-goin’ from hyar,” he said, after we 
had a good rest. 


‘TBE dogs were glad to be freed. First 
they trotted around, sniffing here and 


there, and finally, with noses close to the | 


ground, they loped lazily out of sight. 
For awhile we heard nothing of them. 
We continued on our way through the 
hollow, the tangled undergrowth of 
which was becoming more dense as we 
proceeded, 

Presently, from somewhere on the side 
of Brier Ridge came, at short intervals, 
the baying of a hound, intermingled with 
the occasicnal yelp of a second hound. 
We stopped and listened. Daddy, turn- 
ing his good ear in the direction of the 
dogs, suddenly exclaimed: 


“God-Amighty, hit’s Coley, an’ he done 
struck ’em a trail!” 

Every now and then the music of the 
hounds could be heard. 

“Where are they headed for?” asked 


oc. 

“Thar ain’t.no tellin’ whar they'll go 
a-fore they git through,” answered 
Daddy. “Right now they’re a’goin’ ‘long 
the side o’ Brier Ridge, an’ fellers, I tell 
yo’ them dawgs air a-travelin’ some! 
We-uns’ll keep a-goin’ till we see what 
the dawgs’ll do. They mought go fur 


the roughs, an’ agin they mought come 


through this hyar holler.” 


HEN we stopped again it was be- 

cause the dogs had changed their 
course. They were now headed for the 
hollow. On and on they came. Some- 
times it seemed as if they were coming 
straight towards us, and again they 
would turn in another direction, baying 
only occasionally. We continued on our 
way down the hollow. The dogs crossed 
through ahead of us. The trail led them 
along the side of Defeat. 

“Yo’ two go ‘long slow in this hyar 
holler. I’m a-goin up thar ‘long whar 
the dawgs air, an’ ef yo’ hyar the dawgs 
a-barkin’ an’ a-takin’ on without runnin’, 
you-uns make fer whar they air. You'll 
know thet they have treed. Don’t shoot 
at nothin’ smaller’n a b’ar.” 


WiI'H this Daddy left us. It was 
noon when Doc and I stopped at a 
most inviting spot on the bank of the 
creek to eat our lunch. How thoughtful 
of Daddy, to have suggested the snack. 
We were hungry. It had been some time 
since we had heard a sound of the dogs, 
but now their baying came louder and 
faster than ever. 

“Believe they’re headed this way,” re- 
marked Doc. 

“Sounds like it,” I replied; “let’s hide 
in this laurel, there might be something 
ahead of the dogs.” 

In haste we each picked a position 
from which we could see well, and yet 
be hidden. Here we waited, straining 
eyes and ears. But it was not for long. 
Already I could hear something crashing 
madly through the thicket, also the dogs 
were now close by. 

Suddenly, and almost in front of where 
Doc sat, a black bear came plunging out 
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of the laurel. He stopped and sniffed the 
air. Had he scented us? Doc took no 
chance. I watched him bring his rifle 
slowly to his shoulder, and—“bang” 
spoke .the little carbine. The bear 
dropped. All excited, we jumped out of 
our hiding places and started for the 
bear. As we neared him he raised on his 
front legs, bristling with rage. Another 
shot finished him. 


Field and Stream 


WE were debating what to do when 
Daddy came in sight. 

“Did yo’ git ’em?” he yelled, almost 
out of breath. 

“Yes,” proudly replied Doc, as he 
pointed to the bear on the ground. 

With my camp axe I cut and trimmed 
a sapling. On this we hung our bear 
by the legs and started for camp. It was 
dusk when we reached the cabin. 











Around the camp fire that night, 
with pipes aglow, the entire hunt was 
detailed for Dave, Cline and Uncle 


Joe. 


The moon was casting its soft light 
down the slopes and valleys. Nature’s 


low night music had begun in the woods 
and hollow below. From the hillside be- 
hind the cabin came the plaintive chorus 
of the whippoorwills, 





That Eighty-seven Pound Weakfish 


fornia, about one hundred and 

seventy miles above Cape San 
Lucas, is undoubtedly the El Dorado of 
the sea angler. For a number of years its 
waters were utilized as the target 
grounds of the Pacific Fleet, an annual 
sum being paid the Government of 
Mexico for its rental. Twice yearly the 
vessels of our navy assembled here for 
target practice. On three sides the bay is 
surrounded by the lofty mountains of the 
coast range, and it is from these shore 
lines that one is able to cast into twenty 
fathoms of clear blue water. The country 
for miles around is an arid desert, the 
hardy mountain goat and one lonely 
family of Mexicans were its only in- 
habitants. Lack of transportation facili- 
ties and fresh water prevent its develop- 
ment commercially. There is gold in the 
hills, but no one digs for it. Infrequent 
visits are made by boat, fitting out at San 
Diego, California. 


AGDALENA BAY, located on 
the Peninsula of Lower Cali- 


LONG the outer fringes.of the bay 

extends a narrow peninsula of sand, 
which acts as a barrier for the heavy 
surf which beats so relentlessly upon the 
Pacific shores. The beach facing the inner 
bay is firm, level, sloping, and extends for 
several miles back to the mountains. This 
stretch of sand presents ideal conditions 
for the surf caster. There is little or no 
swell, cool and pleasant breezes prevail 
from the sea, and there are few sharks, 
those pests usually so numerous where 
good angling occurs. Game fishes are 
there, too. Spanish mackerel, amberjacks, 
crevalle, red snapper, white sea bass, 
Papagello (Rooster fish) and yellowtail. 
The bottom of the inner shore supports 
a verdant growth of turtle grass, and it 
is here that the fishes gather to feed at 
night. I have seen three hauls of a 
hundred foot seine net sufficient fish to 
provide a generous feast for seven 
hundred men. I mention this merely to 
illustrate the fertility of the grounds. 
Every Saturday afternoon and all day 
Sunday steam launches towed the crews 
ashore in whaleboats and cutters, where 
they swam in the surf or wandered along 
the beach until dark. 


"THEN by the light of a great fire on 
the beach they would haul the seine. 
I think that the only ones who did not 
thoroughly enjoy the fishing were the 
ship’s cooks. To them was allotted the 


By 
Lieut. R. W. 


Swearingen. 


task of cleaning and cooking the fish. 
Trolling along the bases of the mountains 
and over the patches of rocks was very 
productive of yellowtail, with whose game 
qualities everyone is familiar. In the 
shallows the rays, or stingarees, fluttered 
along in wild flight to escape the sputter- 
ing menace above them. When hooked, 
they put up quite a struggle, but can 
hardly be classed as “game.” In the Gulf 
of California the native pearl divers 
entertain a superstitious fear of these 
fish, claiming they smother their victims 
in their folds prior to swallowing them. 
I have often heard them referred to as 
“blanket fish,” and have wondered if the 
Name was in any way associated with this 
native fallacy. In these regions they reach 
enormous size, some being taken which 
measured over twenty feet in width, and 
weighing nearly one and one-half tons. 
They are evil-appearing creatures, and I 
do not wonder at the native fear of them. 


NUMBER of seals often played 
about the ship, showing no fear, and 
fully enjoying the protection afforded 
them by law. Two in particular would 
crawl into one of the ship’s boats and 
sun themselves for hours, much to the 
annoyance of the canine mascot, who 
voiced his protest in unmistakable terms. 
Why is the falling of darkness the 
signal for the reeling in and departing of 
the beach angler? The large off shore 
fishes come in to the shallows to feed at 
night, and frequently a species is hooked 
that is not found near the shore during 
the day. More especially is this true of 
the tropics. The waters there are very 
phosphorescent, and one may clearly fol- 
low the play of the game by the sea of 
fire which marks its swift rushes. Some 
of the most exciting and exhilarating 
sport was enjoyed along this stretch of 
beach at night. Patches of darkness 
denoted the sleeping vessels, idly swinging 
at their anchors, with crews dreaming of 
the hits they would register on the mor- 
row. Just off shore flashes and pools of 
light marked the movement of some giant 
of the deep, the oppressive stillness being 


only occasionally broken by the cry of 
some night bird, or by a sibilant hiss, an- 
nouncing the surfacing of a cautious 
turtle, periscoping, ere he came ashore. 
How often was I able to inveigle a wary 
fish into striking by feigning absorption 
in the splendor of the constellation of the 
Southern Cross. Truly all of the delights 
of angling are not dependent upon the 
size and number of the catch. 


I WONDER what the weakfish angler 
of New York and adjacent waters 
would think if he were to walk by the 
markets and see on display a weakfish 
weighing nearly a hundred pounds? Or, 
better still, take such a fish himself? Well, 
Magdalena Bay supports such a monster, 
but it is not known by that name. There 
it is called the white sea bass (Cynocion 
macdonaldi), and specimens of two hun- 
dred pounds are not unknown. 

I shall always remember that one 
glorious morning, before the rays of the 
sun had dissolved the fog on the moun- 
tains, when I was casting for Spanish 
mackerel—catching them, too, by the way 
—and other smaller game, my rod was 
given a violent blow and the reel fairly 
screamed. My tackle consisted of a nine- 
ounce split bamboo rod, a number eighteen 
cuttyhunk line, and a five-foot leader of 
three strands of hair-like German silver 
wire, tightly twisted. Leaders of this 
material have been found very dependable, 
and I desire to invite attention to them. 
From three to six strands of this wire of 
the desired length, depending upon the 
size and strength of leader, are suspended 
from a hook or gas jet fixture. To the 
bottom is attached a heavy sounding lead 
or weight. By rapidly twirling the lead 
an evenly twisted leader is obtained, the 
degreé of pliability dependent upon the 
tightness of the twist. This gives a light 
and pliable leader, which has little tend- 
ency to kink, and allows free movement 
of the hook, an important factor in still 
fishing. They are not susceptible to the 
action of salt water and with ordinary 
care will last for months. The hook was 
a 4/0 O’Shaughnessy, to which was tied 
a strip of fresh mackerel. 


"THE reel held only about one hundred 
and twenty valde of line, only the 
outer part of which I had wet in the casts. 
The rush was straight away in the shallow 
water, without indecision, headed for the 
China Coast. Never had I seen a reel 
handle whirl so rapidly. All the pressure 
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that I was able to apply on the thumb pad 
only seemed to prevent overrunning. 
Rushing out into the water I managed to 
scoop up enough to wet the line. I could 
almost feel the clear spool when the game 
turned, headed along the beach, and I 
footraced him for line, and won. Up and 
down the beach he played me, fierce 
rushes and loud splashes marked our 
passage, until I began to wonder at the 
power and resistance of this unknown 
tartar. Did you ever try to run in water 
that reached just above your knees? If 
you have you surely must have noticed 
how -your bare feet sought out unerring- 
ly every rock and sharp shell along the 
way. Nothing seemed to stop the rushes, 
several times I feared they would strip 
the reel. Ray? Hardly, the rushes were 
too swift and long. Shark? No, I caught 
a glimpse of silver just now, and the 
rushes began to lose power and distance. 
Fully a half hour must have passed before 
I was favored with a fair view of him, 
and several minutes more elapsed before 
we fought it out in the shallow water. 
Finally I was able to grasp the leader, 
and to rush my prize out upon the sands, 
not foregoing a thorough ducking by its 
violent splashes. There I threw myself 
upon him, and hauled him to safety. Un- 
gallant sportsmanship ! But, desperate 
methods were needed; I was excited; and 
besides—I wanted that fish. The sun never 
will shine as brightly as then and I even 
detected a musical note in the cry of the 
gulls. 


The Other Woman 


LONG yet not extremely slender, dark 
gray above, and underbody of burn- 
ished silver, with that characteristic of 
fighting fishes, the undershot jaw, the 
powerful tail ‘answered the why of the 
rushes. Angler’s luck! Such events mark 
an epoch in one’s life. This beautiful 
white sea bass weighed eighty-seven 
pounds when brought to the scales nearly 
two hours later. Smaller specimens were 
taken farther up in the Gulf of California 
and always afforded hard play. 

I know that some will criticize my tackle 
as being too heavy for Spanish mackerel, 
and, to prevent contention, I will admit it. 
However, I am not an extreme light 
tackle enthusiast. In these waters one is 
never certain what will take his bait, and 
surely in angling it is the unexpected that 
usually happens. The frail tackle advo- 
cate must necessarily have a _ speedy 
motor boat, and it is to a cool and ex- 
perienced coxswain that the credit for 
unusual captures belongs. With the 
modern reel and its numerous brakes, 
there is no reason why an angler with a 
two-ounce rod and a number two line, 
if he has enough of it, in a high powered 
motor boat, cannot take anything that 
lives in the sea. It all depends upon 
whether one prefers motor boating or 
angling. All is not gold that glitters, nor 
is every angler with frail tackle a sports- 
man. The oversized reel and center 
shafted putter were both built to beat a 
rule. Use fair tackle by all means; give 
the fish a chance; but remember that the 
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extermination of our ocean game fishes 
will not be brought about by the rod and 
reel angler. Steps must be taken to 
arouse and educate the people to the 
danger of total annihilation of all species 
of pelagic fishes, and legislative action ad- 
vanced that will keep the market fisher- 
men away from the spawning grounds. 
Unfortunately sharks also dwell where 
good angling abounds. Did you ever 
have a good fish run about until a shark 
claimed him? Wherein is the humane 
factor? If you have lost a fine channel 
bass that you have spent hours to hook, 
you will catch my meaning exactly. 


ACROSS the Gulf of California, far- 
ther up, and on the mainland, is 
located Guaymas, Mexico, the home of 
the red snapper and yellowtail. Linger 
not here my angler friend, the fishes 
fairly swarm around the ship and lash 
the water into foam for pieces of bread 
and meat, but can see a concealed hook 
for miles. They will snap viciously at the 
food alongside your hook, but by some 
sixth or seventh sense never take the lure. 
I was occasionally able to trick them by 
tieing a piece of bread to the line where 


it joined the leader and another securely ° 


to the hook. The fish would rush up; 
shy off the morsel to which the line was 
attached and take the one containing the 
hook. Even then one must strike quickly 
before they feel the leader. Sad to re- 


late, however, this subterfuge was more 
frequently disappointing. 
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Battleford, and a farther cry from 
Head- 


[: is a far cry from Onion Lake to 
Northwest 


Battleford to Regina—the 
quarters of the Royal 
Mounted Police. 

Constable Minden rode it in eighteen 
hours, with four relays, under a broiling 
August sun, to carry word ‘to the police 
outpost at Onion Lake that Jim Deptford 
had escaped from Stony Mountain peni- 
tentiary, and that he had last been seen 
heading that way. 

> * » * * 
AUNT, hard and hollow-eyed, with 
the stamp of despair and the look of 
a wild beast that had been chivvied and 
hunted almost to death on his face, Jim 
Deptford, known at the penitentiary as 
“No. 3741 (dangerous),” filed slowly at 
the handcuff on his left hand. 

The little coulee bottom was breathless 
in the full heat of an August sun, and 
sweat streamed from him as the tiny file 
went backward and forward, forward and 
back, ceaselessly. 

He worked doggedly, though his fingers 
were bleeding from the pressure that he 
had to apply in order to make any impres- 
sion on the steel. 

“My God! Oh, my God!” he groaned. 

“Am I a beast or a man? I don’t know! 
They’ve tried their best to make a hell 
hound out of me, and—” he laughed grim- 
ly—“they’ve succeeded—well!” The ever- 
lasting clink-clink of rock, the kicks and 
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curses, their grinding of a man’s soul into 
bits such as the Almighty Himself 
couldn’t find—if He tried—hasn’t left 
much of the man, 

“But I’m coming, Bess, I’m coming.” 

He filed on 

* + ~ * * 
IM DEPTFORD, alias “Courtesy” Jim, 
had a record behind him that had 
never been equalled in the annals of the 
R. N. W. M. P. 

He was a master hand at holding up 
the east and westbound Transcontinental 
expresses; always working alone. 

Therein lay the wonderful part of it. 

At night, when the Pullmans were dark, 
he would stalk silently. through them, a 
revolver in one hand, another at his hip. 

“Valuables, gentlemen, please—and no 
noise !” 

Then he always looked round, saying: 

“Tom, watch ’em close!” 

The bluff always succeeded. 

No one knew who “Tom” was, or where 
he was, and no one dared investigate. 

Car after car he cleaned up in this 
way—and vanished. 


To Jim Deptford’s credit be it said that 
he had never molested, or taken even so 
much as a cent from a woman, though 
they had often thrust their jewels and 
purses at him in their fear of his silent, 
half-masked face. He always replied in 
the same staccato way: “No, thank you, 
lady,” passing on to the next man. 


HE never attempted the express car, 
and had never been known to fire a 
shot—but he was invincible. 

The railroad company offered a reward 
of $5,000 and sent officers heavily armed, 
disguised as passengers, on the through 
trains. They kept it up for weeks, 
but there was no sign of “Courtesy” 


im. 

They tired of the expense, thought that 
he had been frightened off; but on the 
first train that went through unguarded, 
he quietly appeared. 

“Valuables, gentlemen, please.” 

It was uncanny. 

No one could describe him. Some 
swore that he was short and thin, smooth 
shaven; others were certain that he was 
tall, broad-shouldered, and that he wore 
a beard; still others were positive that he 
was either a mulatto or an Indian. 


O it went on until the railroad com- 

pany were frantic, as the public were 
afraid to travel by them—all save the 
women, 
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Jim’s reputation for courtesy to them 
won him his nickname from one end of 
Canada to the other. 

Indeed, it is recorded that on one oc- 
casion when he was somberly at work, a 
young «woman put her head from her 
berth, 

“I've seen you once before,” she said, 
sweetly, holding out a pretty white hand 
on which a magnificent emerald, sur- 
rounded by diamonds, gleamed. “And I 
think that you’re a perfect dear not to 
bother us. Will you shake?” 

The famous outlaw took her hand, 
bowing gracefully over it. 

“Thank you, lady. I do not receive 
many kind words. If I were you I would 
not wear such a ring as that at night. 
There are some in this part of the world 
that do not hold my views about women. 
And now, as Celia hath it: 

*“ ‘Let’s away 

And get our jewels and our wealth to- 

gether, 

Devise the fittest time and safest way 

To hide us from pursuit that will be 

made 

After my flight. Now go we in content 

To liberty and not to banishment.’ 
*Act I. As You Like It. 


$0} / ALUABLES, gentlemen please.” 

The whole car had heard his slow, 
cultured words, and the papers conceived 
a touch of “human interest” to add to 
their latest hold-up story, the next day. 

In women lay Jim Deptford’s weakness. 

He had tried to leve two of them at the 
same time, equally, and had failed. He 
might have succeeded but they both loved 
him! 

Thereby was the foundation stone laid 
of his capture. 

* * * + . 

“My dear girl, why be so foolish? 
There isn’t one chance of a thousand that 
they would look at the trucks, of all 
places!” 

Jim Deptford laughed cheerily—and his 
laugh was a pleasant one—as he lighted 
a cigar on the wide piazza of the superb 
hotel at Banff, on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


N the magnificent evening lights the 

peaks of the Rockies seemed as chiseled 
on the twilight skies—a lovely gravure of 
the most delicate tints of bronze and grey, 
pink and gold 

“That may be, Jim; but I worry so 
about you! Is it fair to wear my soul 
to shreds? Is it fair that I scarcely sleep, 
and dare not look at the papers?” She 
put her hand tenderly on his arm. “Jim, 
you’ve made a pariah out of me. I hang 
on the outskirts of the crowd—listening— 
always listening—dreading—oh, my God, 
how I dread the day that I shall hear of 
—of the end. It will come, Jim, I know 
it; and then what of me? Left to face 
a world—alone—and you in—in—lI can’t 
say it.” 


H® put his hand on hers. 
“Child, dear, life after all is but a 
long gamble. You have plenty of money, 
clothes, comfortable quarters. Someone 
had to get them for you, and you elected 
to choose me as the ‘one’!” He shrugged 
his shoulders lightly. “I am doing my 
best to make both ends meet.” 

With a half sob she took her hand 


away. 

“I'd rather a hut on that peak over 
there, with a crust of bread and snow 
water to drink, than the hell I live in. 
Jim, listen to me, do you know what it is 
to sit here day after day and hear them 
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talking about you, cursing you, asking for 
your blood, damning you. Do you know 
what it is to see railroad detectives, Pink- 
erton men hunting for the man a woman 
loves? No, you don’t, or you would not 
ask it of me—Jim,” she leaned close to 
him, so that her freshness and youth 
should appeal the more—“Jim you do 
love me?” 

He took his cigar from his mouth and 
looked at her 

“Don’t you know, child?” 


ES, but I want to hear you say it! 

A woman may know, but she wants 
to be told, Jim; she never tires of hear- 
ing it—never—never.” 

Convulsively she hid her face in her 
hands, 

“T love you enough to risk—” 

“That’s it—‘risk!’ You are clever, you 
have brains, yet you are nothing but a 
hunted—” 

“Outlaw—with a price on my head,” 
he finished, gravely. “It is all true—and I 
must be off now.” 

She lifted a glorious pair of blue eyes 
from which tears ~ coursed unheeded, 
trickling down over her pale cheeks and 
dropping to her bare shoulders. 

“To-night, Jim? Again?” 

There was such a depth of misery in 
her quiet voice that Jim Deptford did 
not answer at once. 

Why not? After all he had nearly 
$100,000 salted down, and he really loved 
this girl whom he had led from a life 
that a normal girl leads, into the wild 
dangers of the path that he trod. 

Yes, why not? 


HILD—look at me! After to-night 
I have finished. We will go some- 
where—anywhere—and I will make you 
forget the ‘outlaw’ and know only the 
man.” 
With a shuddering little cry of happi- 
ness she nestled in his arms. 
“Do you mean it, Jim?” 
“By my love for you, I do!—I’m off, 
sweetheart, she’s due at 10:57—Bye-bye.” 
Wistfully her eyes followed the tall, 
well-groomed figure as it passed from her 
sight into the lobby. 
* + + 7 * 


EITHER had seen a woman slip 
from behind the curtains of the music 
room’s open windows. 
* * * * * 


The Eastbound pulled out of Banff 
promptly on time, and bored its glittering 
way steadily along the thin ribbons of 
steel to the East’ard through a night 
whose dome was a garden of stars. 

There had only been two passengers to 
board it at Banff—a man and a woman— 
who was heavily veiled. 

The Winnipeg car had a vacant lower 
berth, the Montreal car an upper; the 
man took the latter. 

* * * * * 


VERYTHING was quiet, only the 

rhythmic click-clack-clickety-clack of 
the wheels, fleeing over joints, broke the 
humming drone of rushing air, 

“Valuables, gentlemen please!” 

“Foh Gawd’s saik Boss Jim, Ah—” 

“Kindly keep still, porter. Tom, watch 
em close!” 

The outlaw had cut the engine cord—as 
he always did. He went slowly from 
berth to berth. 

One woman screamed, 

“I do not want to have to call my as- 
sistant to keep you quiet, lady.” 

The ominous note in his voice had its 
effect. She was quiet. 









HEN he disappeared. 
The train was finally stopped. 
“What’s the use of looking for him?” 
the conductor said disgustedly; “he’s 
miles from here now! What?” 
He bent down to listen to the whispers 
of a woman who was heavily veiled. 
“Are you sure, Madam?” 
The veiled head nodded emphatically. 


* * * * * 


HEY—the conductor, two brakemen, 

engineer, fireman and both express 
messengers, all armed—found him tucked 
away on top of the forward truck of the 
last Pullman. 

“Come out, Jim! It’s all up!” the con- 
ductor said, his voice shaking with ex- 
citement. 

The outlaw’s face was very white as he 
crawled slowly from beneath the car, the 
muzzles of two sawed-off shotguns within 
a few inches of his head. 

He smiled grimly. 

“How did you guess, conductor?” 

“IT told!” 

The woman threw her veil back. 

“Edith!” 

“Yes, Edith! Ah, Jim, my boy, don’t 
make love to two women at once; or at 
least if you must, be sure that they are 
the width of the Poles apart! By the 
merest chance, I heard you talking to your 
new love to-night, and you know me well 
enough to realize that I wouldn’t stand 
for it! If J can’t have you, she shall not!” 


REATHING fast, she looked at him 
in the ghostly flicker of the trainmen’s 
lanterns, 

“It’s twenty years, Jim! Good luck!” 

She vanished, going back to her car. 

The stars whirled round in a galaxy of 
scintillation to his eyes. 

“Bess—Oh, Bessie, child!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, as they put him in the 
baggage car and stood guard over him. 

Sixteen years had gone down into the 
past from that night until to-day, and he 
had not seen her since, 


PART II 


“Ss ST a little strength more, God— 
Just a little.” 
5325—22538—22222, 

The file moved exactly 
groove, but so slowly. 

Over yonder, beyond the coulee edge, 
a scarlet sun fell with apparently increas- 
ing speed as it neared the rim of the 
deserted world of prairie. 

Gophers came out and sat at the en- 
trance of their holes, barking shrilly, then 
flirting their little tails, they played about 
in the cooling atmosphere, 

A lone coyote trotted along the coulee 
bottom; it stopped, hearing the faint 
sound of metal rasping against metal. 
With sharp ears cocked forward it came 
mincingly on until it saw the bowed fig- 
ure. Then it sat on its haunches, dog- 
like, and watched, wonderingly, 

The men-things that it knew were al- 
ways on horseback, galloping fast, but 
this—this was something quite out of the 
ordinary—so the coyote watched. 

“Finished!” Deptford groaned, as with 
tinkle of chain the filed handcuff dropped 
between his feet. 


in the thin 


H's right hand was terribly swollen, 
and its fingers were raw with the 
steady hours of work; but the pain was 
forgotten as he got heavily to his feet. 

“Free—thank God!—Bess, child, I’m 
coming!” 

From inside his ragged grey shirt he 
drew a closely folded bit of paper.- He 
opened it with shaking hands, holding it 
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so that the sun’s last rays should give 


him light to read. 
March 18th, 1905. 
“T am too weak to write much, Jim, 
dear; indeed, I am afraid that I am dying. 
I have food and clothes; it isn’t that. 
“Ever since they got you I have not 
lived—just existed from day to day—hop- 
ing—always hoping. 


“W HEN the petition for your par- 
don, that I had worked for so 
hard, was refused, I gave up fighting; my 
heart aches, and they are killing me. Six- 
teen years is the better part of a woman’s 
life, Jim; but it has all been yours. I do 
not regret one of them, and would go 
through them again in exchange for more 
of the love that you gave me. 

“Henry will try to get this to you, and 
with it the best file that he can buy, but 
he says that they watch you very closely 
since your last attempt. 

“My love and prayers go with it. I 
have kissed its rough edges. 

“If you can—come to me. 

“Get to Onion Lake, then go N. W. 
on the old trappers’ trail, three miles, till 
you see a peaked rock with an*X chiseled 
on it. Turn N. You will find me in a 
log cabin a mile on. 

“Jim, boy, must I die without seeing 
you?” 


B bnasee igypranee sted he read it word by 

. word, stopping often to choke back 
sobs. 

“March 18th—1905; and this is March 
10th—1906! A whole year!—I’m coming, 
Bess, child! I’m coming!” 

His eyes closed, his lips moved, though 
no sound came from them. + 

A look of grim, desperate determina- 
tion settled on the gaunt face. 

He dug a hole, buried the handcuffs 
carefully, then crawled to the top of the 
coulee. 

The coyote watched him go, its alert 
eyes peering steadily into the dusk. 

The prairie stretched dimly away on 
every side in breathless stillness. 

“Thank God that it isn’t blowing or 
raining! I can hear a horse a long way 
to-night.” 

Pulling in the belt of the corduroy 
trousers—that he had beaten a team 
driver insensible to get, two days before— 
he started on a dog trot, taking his course 
from the North Star, that glimmered 
now white, now reddish-yellow, against 
the blue-black vault of the heavens. 


STONE breaking on bread and water 
had racked the powerful frame of 
long ago into a stoop-shouldered, narrow- 
chested thing, whose arms flopped weakly 
as it trotted on and on. 

The prison shoes were still on his feet; 
their stiff, rough leather galled and chafed 
his ankles and insteps until at last they 
became numb, and he was unconscious 
of the havoc that was being done. 

Stopping sometimes to listen, and to 
give his madly working lungs a chance, 
then forcing himself ahead again, the long 
night hours passed. 

Just as the first green tints of dawn 
paled the Eastern horizon, Jim Deptford 
reached Lang’s Coulee, eight miles from 
Onion Lake. 

Wearily, almost famished, he crawled 
down into it, drank of the stagnant water 
that he found in a mud hole, and crept 
into a thick tangle of birch and larch 
undergrowth. 

“I dare not go any further!” he gasped. 
“Another whole day to wait, and a year 
gone!” 

The death-like sleep of utter exhaustion 
and hunger (he had had nothing for 
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eighteen hours) came over him. He lay 
there, an inert, tattered figure, while the 
sun burst over the prairie world, and the 
morning air dripped with the songs of 
early larks. 
* * * * * 

ONDER where in Hell the son of 

a gun has got to?” 

Constables Lumley and Perkins sat 
their horses easily as they loped side by 
side on the main road irom North Battle- 
ford to Onion Lake. 

Their uniforms were clear. in the sun- 
light, and their accoutrements shone as 
their bodies moved. 

“Damned if I know—and I can’t even 
guess! The Commish’ has turned out 
every available man, and we’ve scoured 
the whole country with more care than if 
we were looking for a hidden Bonanza or 
another Cobalt!” 

“Who’s watching the woman in the 
shack, back of the Lake?” Constable 
Lumley asked. 

Perkins shook his head sadly. 

He was the older of the two and had 
seen much service inthe R. N. W. M. P. 

“There’s not much ‘use in watching her, 
Arthur, I saw her three days ago, and 
she is almost gone—broken-hearted about 
him. When I told her that he had 
escaped she tried bravely to hide her feel- 
ings. Sad, my boy—very sad.” 

“What has she got to do with him, any- 
way?” 


“Ts a long, pitiful story—too long for 
me to tell; but she worshipped 
the ground he walked on, the air he 
breathed. Everything was all right; it was 
impossible to nab him in his hold-ups, 
and he had plenty of money; but there 
was another woman in the case, who hap- 
pened to catch him and the- woman now 
in the shack—who was then a really 
beautiful girl—together, and she heard 
him say how he made his escapes. She 
boarded the express that night, knowing 
that he was to ‘work’ it, and she gave 
him away. That’s all.” 

“The treacherous —!” Lumley snapped. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s the woman of it, Arthur. Love 
you to death one day and see you damned 
for life the next! Let’s ride across 
Lany’s Coulee. It isn’t possible that he 
could have got this far, watched as the 

rairie is, but we can report having 
covered’ it anyhow.” 

They loped across the shimmering dis- 
tance and entered the, Coulee from the 
lower end, walking their horses slowly 
along. 

The story that Perkins had told sank 
deeply in the young constable’s mind. 


ITH the impressionability of youth 
and its sympathy, he pictured it all 
to himself, 

Perkins was ahead as they passed a 
thicket of birch and larch undergrowth 
beside a stagnant mud hole. 

Unconsciously Lumley looked under the 
brush, and saw two rough prison shoes! 

“Hey, Tom—here —" he stopped. 
Something rose in his throat; he coughed. 

“What is it?” the other called back. 

“Cattle.can’t water in a place like this! 
Is there ever water here?” he asked glibly 
—heart pounding under his tunic. 

“In the early spring and late fall—yes.” 

Perkins wondered why Lumley became 
quiet so suddenly, scarcely speaking all 
the way to Onion Lake Outpost. 


PART III 


6 HENRY Henry r 
Weakly the frail figure sat up in 
the neat white bed. 
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Faint traces of her beauty as a girl 
still lingered, but the big blue eyes were 
dimmed by years of silent tears, and the 
masses of golden hair had turned to grey. 

“Yes, dear?” 

Her brother came in hurriedly from 
chopping wood. 

Tenderly he put his arm around the 
emaciated figure. 

“Henry—I cannot, I will not stay here! 
I am watched every instant! There are 
police all around the cabin—I know it—I 
feel it. They are waiting for him to come 
to me—to catch him again. Oh, my God, 
don’t let them get him! They will kill 
him, and I love him so. A year, and no 
word, until the constable told me that he 
had escaped! 

“T will go! They are sure to follow me; 
and when he comes you warn him, give 
him the money—you know where it is, 
say to him that if he remembers 
ae ee get across the 
ine!” 


ITH the tigerish strength that 

women show in defence of their 
loved ones, she got to her feet, pushing 
her brother to one side, and began to 
dress. 

“Sis’—Bess, you'll kill yourself!” 

“I will unless you help me!” she re- 
torted fiercely, the pent up sixteen years 
of waiting to be of some use to Jim 
Deptford bursting the bonds of her 
human weakness. _ 

He watched her helplessly, the lines of 
an deepening on his prematurely aged 

ace, 

For twelve years Henry Thurston had 
stood by his sister, obeying her slightest 
request, 

Time after time he had tried to get the 
means of escape to the man for whom 
her love grew, rather than lessened, nar- 
rowly escaping arrest twice as “aiding and 
abetting.” 

She was dressed. 

Despite the ravages of sorrow, and the 
gradual wasting away that it had caused, 
her figure was still a pretty one. 

“Good-bye—Henry. You will do this 
for me?” she asked, wearily. 


E took her in his arms and kissed her 
white forehead, his lips quivering. 

“Where—where are you going?” 

“I—I think that I can walk as far as 
Alice Kelly’s; she will take me in.” 

“What? You travel the four miles to 
Onion Lake, when you have scarcely been 
half a mile for a year?” 

“I will be given—given strength—to— 
to save him. Good-bye.” 

He saw her go slowly down the nar- 
row trail, as through a mist. 

She waved her hand to him at the 
turn, and disappeared. 

He threw himself on her bed and closed 
his eyes. 

“Why, hello, Henry! What’s wrong?” 
Constable Welch stepped in, looking 
quickly round the comfortable, neat in- 
terior. 

“Nothing,” Thurston answered. 

“Where is—er—your sister?” 

“Gone to take a little walk along the 
trail. Feels better to-day!” he tried to 
smile. “Won’t you come in and have a 
smoke?” 

“No—no thanks. I happened to be out 
this way and thought I’d look in, I must 
hurry along.” 

And Thurston watched him disappear 
round the turn. Then he heard a sharp 
whistle. 

e was right! They were all round 
us i” 


(Continued om page 1033) 
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I have always been uneasy over 

“Der Tag” when I should have to 
reckon with the Kaiser’s only rival. But 
the voice was familiar, and its monotone 

. x . 
reassuring. ‘In a half-doze I lay in my 
bunk and listened to Jason. 

“You kin ‘quack! quack!’” he kept say- 
ing, “but de debbil will git you fo’ long. 
Jest you wait, you ole green-head gab- 
bler!” 

Jason, my negro cook and guide, was 
busily preparing breakfast in our lonely 
shack on Tranquility Hummock, the soli- 
tary point of high land in the waste delta 
of the Santee. It was about five o’clock 
of a January morning. But, remember, 
this was a Carolina January; wherefore 
the night, though frosty, was like an early 
October night in the North; and the day 
to follow was to be so balmy that a duck- 
hunter could enjoy an all-day paddle 
through endless creeks and canals, where 
myriads of ducks were to be found. 

Several sounds other than the voice of 
Jason came to my ears. One was the 
merry bubbling of the hominy; another 
was the subdued whispering of the 
coffee-pot; presently Jason put the sliced 
bacon on a hot spider. Other sounds 
came from without; one was the rustle of 
a sea-wind through sere marsh and duck- 
oats; one was the constant quacking of 
mallards and black ducks in the nearby 
wild fields. There were teal there, too, 
and widgeons, and baldpates, but the mal- 
lards did most of the talking; and it was 
to them that Jason referred when he said 
the Devil (meaning me) would soon get 
them. 

“Well, Jason,” I said, heaving the bed- 
clothes aside and pulling on day clothes, 
“Your breakfast smells good. So the 


OMEONE was mentioning the 
Devil. The talk awakened me; for 
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Devil will get that old drake, will he?” 

“Yes, sah,” cried the negro, joyfully, 
his teeth illumining his face, “dat gem’man 
you hear must be de preacher. But his 
pulpit will be empty befo’ dayclean, yes, 
sah !” 


STEPPED out, and the clean warm 

sea-wind met me. Far to the south 
Cape Romain lighthouse blazed; up the 
coast to the northward another lighthouse 
shone. Stars gleamed softly overhead. 
The steady roll of the surf came insistent- 
ly. We were only three miles from the 
beach. In every direction from the 
strange little island on which we were 
there stretched away thousands of acres 
of abandoned rrice-land, every acre of 
which was meshed by old canals, creeks, 
and ditches. Here the ducks came at 
night to feed on the duck-oats, the 
wampee, the wild rice, and the other 
abundant foods that the delta offered. 
And here many of them would stay all 
day, unless aroused from their halcyon 
sanctuaries by such rude people as Jason 
and me. 

After breakfast, in the first faint dusk 
of the morning, we repaired to the de- 
crepit wharf, where our dugout cypress 
canoe was tied. On the way down the 
old bank we flushed several flocks of 
ducks, but it was too dark to shoot. 
Shooting by starlight is always a difficult 
business. Sometimes the mark can be 
seen, but seldom with any certainty can 
the gun-sight be put on the mark. There 
were many Wilson snipe, startling us by 


their sudden rise and their sharp cries. 
Once we heard an odd grunting in the 
marsh, and this Jason declared to be an 
old marsh-raccoon. Just as I was about 
to get into the canoe, I glanced toward 
the paling east, and saw two black balls 
coming my way. A lucky shot brought a 
big mallard drake down almost on Jason’s 
head. y 

“A good start,” I said. 

“Yes, sah,” the good-natured negro 
agreed, “ ‘chance lick kill Uncle Dick.’” 
A MOMENT later we were dropping 

noiselessly down Tranquility Creek, 
and our day of drifting and jumping had 
fairly begun. 

I think it was the ducks themselves that 
originated this kind of hunting. I mean 
that if in their winter quarters they had 
not developed certain habits, this kind of 
sport would never have come into exist- 
ence. I therefore make them responsible 
for their fate—which happens to be a 
kind of recreation very delightful to me. 
By their habits I mean that these migrated 
ducks spend the nights in the over- 
flowed delta fields; and while many of 
them repair to the lower reaches of the 
river in the daytime, and while many also 
go out to the sand-bars off the river 
mouth, a goodly percentage will loaf in 
the fields; or, if the tide is low, in the 
canals and ditches, where they have sun- 
shine, shelter, food, and everything else 
that a fat lazy duck desires. 

As we passed silently out of Tranquility 
Creek into the river, a bunch of about 
fifteen teal came hurrying along, flying 
about ten feet above the water. Teal 
always hurry. I let drive both barrels, 
and the result was satisfactory. We gath- 
ered in four. Day was now breaking; 
a delicate pink morning it was, with 
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hardly any wind, and with promise of a 
clear, calm day. Our course took us 
down the river half a mile, and then we 
would turn into Push-and-go Creek, which 
winds endlessly into the marsh-fields. 
Before coming to this creek mouth, 
Jason’s quiet voice warned me suddenly. 
Slowly swimming out of the marsh fring- 
ing the river was a black drake. Know- 
ing that another was likely with him, I 
gave him his load on the water. A second 
duck jumped from the marsh, but fell 
winged on the boggy slope. Both of these 
we secured. 


At this time I noticed that my paddler, 
who hardly had on any clothes, was 
looking a little stiff and cold. The day 
promised to be balmy, but sitting in a 
canoe in the early morning chills the 
blood, and the paddling that Jason was 
doing was of a very modest nature. I 
passed him back the Remedy. When he 
refused it, my astonishment almost upset 
the boat. 

“I is a preacher,” Jason explained. 

“When? How so? What kind?” I 
exploded. 

“I done jined de Sanctified Church,” he 
announced. But he could not help laugh- 
ing. He knew just how well and how 
long I had known him. But, sometimes, 
as I was aware, a religious mania takes 
strong hold of the negro mind. 

“Jason, you read the Bible, don’t you?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Well, you’ve heard about the Balm of 
Gilead, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Cap’n.” 

“The Bible mentions it, Jason, and now 
you are turning it down,,and when you 
need it, too. It isn’t right.” 


HUS subtly snared Jason warmed 

himself. I may have been a sinner 
for having led him astray; but at least I 
kept him from being sick. Perhaps, after 
all, the good Lord meant by “a cup of 
cold water” the best remedy that we have 
at hand. I hope so, anyway. 

By this time we had come into the small 
reaches of Push-and-go; and in some 
places the tall marsh almost over-arched 
the sluggish stream. We were jumping 
ducks at almost every bend; but the air 
was so still that my gun sounded in- 
fernally loud. However, when secluded 
in a sheltered creek like this, ducks are 
far less likely to rise when a gun shoots 
than if they are on open water. For one 
thing, they probably feel hidden; then, 
the direction from which the gun sounds 
is uncertain. On rounding one bend I 
caught two king rails on the muddy slope 
below the marsh. They are great run- 
ners, as their legs well indicate; but in 
that respect they have nothing on shot. 
I was glad to add the handsome fellows 
to my bag of ducks. At the head of 
Push-and-go Creek there is an old rice- 
canal dock; and there, jutting from the 
water, are some of the ancient timbers 
of the old floodgate that used to regulate 
the water passing into and out of the rice- 
fields. We came upon this place suddenly, 
and before I realized what had happened, 
Jason had shoved the canoe violently 
backward. As I had seen nothing, I 
turned to get his look. I couldn’t believe 
that the Remedy had made him throw in 
the reverse just out of capriciousness. 
His face told the story. There is no more 
craftily glad countenance in the world 
than is the negro hunter’s when he sights 
game. He maneuvered the canoe close 
against the bank. 

“Otter,” he whispered; “two done been 
playing on dem old logs.” 


Drifting and Jumping 


S I had in No. 4's, I thought I was 

fixed for such game, especially since 
the floodgate was within gunshot from 
the bend of the creek. 

“Go ahead,” I whispered back, “and go 
easy.” 

As we softly vcmeabil the bend, I made 
out one of the animals gracefully swim- 
ming toward one of the old muddy logs. 
I let drive at about fifty yards, and the 
creature seemed to stand up in the water. 
Then it subsided, and began to paddle in 
slow circles on the surface. When we 
brought it into the canoe, we:found that 
we had a fine male otter, in prime fur, 
and measuring about thirty-five inches 
from tip of nose to end of tail. The other 
one we did not see; but this place was 
evidently a favorite haunt, for the logs 
were covered with tracks and other signs, 
and there was a slide down one of the 
muddy banks from the marsh to the 
water. 

At this point we hauled the boat over 
a bank, entering an old canal that ran 
straight into the broad reaches of the 
lower Santee. We saw no more ducks 
until we were in the river and had turned 


down the marshy edge. Here we picked - 


up two friendly little ruddies, that were 
so tame that they actually had to 0° 
flushed. I never enjoy killing a ru‘.y 
duck, for it is always a confiding tle 
comrade. But its flesh is fatally fne as 
a tempter. Far down the river. where 
its lordly reaches merged into the sea, we 
could see a vast concourse of ducks 
“rafted.”. There were thousands upon 
thousands of them—a sight to gladden the 
eye of anyone who loves to be assured 
that all our wildfowl are not gone. At 
the tip of the delta, and opposite the place 
in the river where these ducks were now 
congregated, is Cedar Island—a wooded 
headland. From some tall pine on this 
island there now launched himself forth 
the king of all the Santee flying folk—a 
great bald eagle, whose presence never 
fails to inspire some feeling akin to awe. 


IS direct and powerful flight took him 
straight for the happy camp-meeting 
of ducks. When he was half a mile away, 
some of the uneasy mallards on the edges 
of the great raft began to get up, quack- 
ing loudly. Then the thunder began to 


-roll, as, in succeeding black clouds, the 


vast concourse of wildfowl rose on the 
agile pinions of fear. The sky to seaward 
was dark with the hurrying hosts; but 
the clouds soon detached themselves, and 
became small groups. These fled in every 
direction. I followed the eagle’s advance. 
He seemed not in the least disconcerted 
by the bewildering squadrons fleeing be- 
fore him. Apparently from that innumer- 
able crowd he selected one mallard. This 
was an old drake, one ci the three that 
had headed up the river. In a chase al- 
most incredibly short the great bird had 
driven his prey into the water, had dashed 
after it much after the manner of an 
osprey, and had emerged dripping and 
laden with his heavy spoil. With the mal- 
lard gripped in his talons he beat his 
way ponderously over the marsh toward 
some haunt of his on Cedar Island. 


HE eagle had caught his mallard not 

far from where we were following 
the shore line, so that Jason and I had a 
good view of the whole performance. 

“That old bird’s some hunter, eh, 
Jason?” I said. 

The negro sighed. Evidently he had 
been deeply impressed. “Cap’n,” he asked, 
“ain’t dat eagle got more sense than some 
people ?” 

I readily agreed that he had. 
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“He done sit on one of dem big pine on 
Cedar Island,” Jason went on, “and read 
his book. Then he fly out ober the ribber, 
pick up his dinner, and gone back. Dat’s 
a easy life he libes.” 

“Yes, Jason,” I admitted; “but remem- 
ber that he has to look out all the while 
for somebody with a gun. That isn’t so, 
easy.” 

Our colloquy was interrupted by a sud- 
den and splendid leap from the marsh of 
a pair of canvasbacks. But for our talk 
we would have drifted fairly upon them: 
as it was, we were within range, and the 
gun talked business. These ducks are 
somewhat rare in the Santee delta, hardly 
more than a score of pairs being seen 
during any one season. 


OME of the ducks that the eagle had 
scattered were now coming back, 
warily, of course. We noticed where some 
of these were dropping into the marshes 
on the farther side of the river. We 
therefore headed across. It is a curious 
feeling that one has in so small a boat 
on so vast an expanse of water—espe- 
cialiy since the water is pacing seaward at 
a good gait. But we maneuvered the 
crossing safely, and were immediately re- 
paid for our pains by bagging three pin- 
tails. A little farther on, a small bay 
made in from the river, and this was 
flanked by a tall rustling canebrake. In 
this quiet estuary, to my amazement, I 
saw a huge black duck sitting, big as life/ 
The duck was not twenty feet from the 
boat, and we were painfully in full sight. 
Yet there was no attempt made to jump. 
Instead, the crafty old fellow deliberately 
sank in the water until only his head and 
a part of his back showed. He was thor- 
oughly on the job as far as wariness was 
concerned; only he was trying somethi 
rather unique. He was hoping we wr | 
pass him over. I told Jason to paddle 
up to the submersible. It was not until 
the boat had almost touched him that he 
rose with much ado. I let him go. If a 
wild creature supplies me with some in- 
teresting kink concerning wild life, I am 
usually unwilling to shoot it. Besides, 
in this case, 1 knew that there were many 
ducks ahead. 


HAT this was no idle hope was proved * 

by the fact that by the time we turned 
to recross the river, we had, in all, besides 
the king rails and the otter, twenty-six 
ducks. 

“Jason,” I said, “it is enough. Let’s go 
back to Tranquility, have some dinner, 
and then perhaps I will burn a little 
powder at these Wilson snipe.” 

In an hour’s time we had returned to 
the lonely hummock where we had our 
camp. The sun was high and warm. The 
tide was low. Most of the ducks had 
gone surf-bathing. I retired to my little 
cot in the shanty and took a siesta while 
Jason got the dinner ready. 

There may be, somewhere along the 
road of life, more alluring voices than 
the one I have in mind; but the one which 
charms me most is Jason’s, calling me to 
dinner, after he and I have spent a good 
morning drifting and jumping in the 
country surrounding Tranquility. _I am 
positive that if I had lived in the old days 
when there were sirens and suchlike, if 
one had called to me as Jason calls, I 
would have been the first sailor to pitch 
headlong overboard. But the voice of 
Jason leads to no disaster, but to the 
“sober certainty of waking bliss.” 


JASON: Tranquility; driftin 
jumping! I hope the tide o 
will soon turn me toward them cont? 
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SOME GUN! 


SOME men just naturally cannot keep 
from hitting game. They are born 
shots. Maybe it is the gun used, instead 
of the man, but at any rate we have all 
met the fellow who kills game with un- 
canny regularity. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, seeing is believing, but when 
it comes to fishing and shooting yarns, 
we long ago adopted the rule to believe 
nothing that we heard and only half that 
we saw. The illustration on this page 
shows you what we have seen and we are 
going to tell you the tale as told to us. 
You can give the credit to either gun 
or gunner, as you see fit. 

On December 15, 1918, George S. 
Scofield, a lawyer with offices at Room 
2289, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, and Capt. George Ackerly, a pro- 
fessional guide of Patchogue, Long 
Island, were shooting ducks from a 
double battery on Great South Bay. In 
this form of shooting the gunners lie side 
by side in the coffin-like compartments of 
the battery which is anchored off shore. 
As the ducks come into the decoys which 
surround the battery, the gunners sit up 
and open fire. A flock of broad-bills de- 
coyed. Both gunners raised and 





sportsmen will revert back to the vicious, 
profligate butchery of the competitive 
hunt. Orgies of this nature are con- 
tinually being held throughout the United 
States. Sportsmen who are not travesties 
on the name should make a vigorous, 
nation-wide protest against this sort of 
thing. 

The average man finds his greatest out- 
door pleasure in a quiet tramp through 
the autumn and winter woods, sometimes 
alone, at other times with a congenial 
companion. If, in addition to the joys of 
getting close to nature, he can bag a few 
squirrels or a rabbit or two to add the 
proper wild flavor to the home menu, so 
much the better. To hear his fellowmen 
planning to invade his little bit of wilder- 
ness in the sacrilegious, death-dealing 
spirit of the gang causes him to turf 
away in disgust and apprehension. Dis- 
gust, because it shocks his ethical taste 
for good sportsmanship, and apprehen- 
sion, because he knows that after that 
careless, hooting, shooting tribe returns, 
his little wilderness will be lifeless and 
bare and uninviting. 

Every living thing is a target for the 
gang. Animals and birds, no matter how 





close to extinction, are eagerly added to 
the monumental heap of greed. Game 
laws are violated both unintentionally 
and otherwise. The men _ planning 
the big hunt about to be held in 
a certain locality in the Northwest even 
had the effrontery to publish in the 
list of point-winning birds and animals, 
sparrows, owls, both large and small, 
hawks, woodpeckers and blue jays. In 
most of the northwest States all wild birds 
other than game birds, English sparrows, 
blackbirds, crows, sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s hawks, goshawks and great 
horned owls, are protected by a continu- 
ous closed season. No man should kill 
sparrows, hawks or owls, at any time, 
unless absolutely sure as to their identity. 
The death of one useful hawk or owl is 
a distinct economic loss. If in doubt, the 
bird should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. Don’t shoot. 

The competitive gang hunt is a relic of 
the dark ages and, with the exception of 
organized hunts fer vermin, should not 
be countenanced by the modern sports- 
man. 

* * Se. 4.8 


THE GANG OR SIDE HUNT FOR 
VERMIN 





fired one barrel. For the second 
shot Mr. Scofield was following 
a bird fairly well up in the air, 
while Capt. Ackerly had picked 
out a bird closer to the water. 
Just as Mr. Scofield was about to 
pull the trigger, his bird crumpled 
and fell and he felt a jar as 
though his gun had been dis- 
charged. However, he knew he 
had not shot, and on opening his 
gun he found the shell had not 
been fired. Mr. Scofield explains 
7 incident in this way, and he 
has the gun to prove it. 

Just as he was about to fire, 
Capt. Ackerly, swinging ahead 
of the bird, pulled the trigger. 
The charge from the Captain’s |! 
gun hit the barrels of Mr. }j 
Scofield’s gun about six inches 
from the muzzle, entered the left 
tube and followed on out the 
barrel, killing the duck that Mr. 
Scofield was aiming at. This 
barrel was almost entirely closed 
and had Mr. Scofield pulled the 
trigger the gun would un- 
doubtedly have blown up and 
possibly killed both gunners. 

There you have it! Some men 
just naturally cannot help killing 
ducks, or’ maybe they train their 
guns so no effort on their part is 
necessary. 

+ ** * 


THE GANG HUNT be 








ie the preceding article, Mr. 
Harry J. LaDue, of Minne- 
sota, condemns the old-fashioned 
side or gang hunt where a num- 
ber of gunners choose up sides 
and hold a competitive hunt, the 
losing side to furnish the supper 
for the crowd. Different species 
of game birds and animals count 
sO many points each in the final 
score, the more difficult to take 
counting the highest number of 
points. It has always been cus- 
tomary to include vermin in 
these hunts, and Mr. LaDue is 
right in stating that often many 
beneficial species were killed by 
gunners in this way. In an 
effort to kill the common Eng- 
lish sparrow, many other birds 
resembling him were sacrificed. 
This Association believes that 
in place of unconditionally con- 
demning the side hunt, it can be 
made to work both towards ad- 
ditional sport for the gunner 
and to prove a desirable factor 
in the forces of game conserva- 
tion. After the winter hunting 
season closes there is nothing 
for the sportsman to do but take 
up trapshooting or put his gun 
away until next fall. Why not 
competitive vermin hunts? They 
can be held any time of year and 
besides furnishing the tramp in 
the open and the shooting, they 
reduce the natural enemies of 








By Harry J. LaDue 
[t is scarcely believable that in 
this day and age so-called 


game. which means better shoot- 
ing the next season. 
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In organizing these hunts, the preda- 
tory birds and animals that are to be 
killed should be carefully chosen, and 
all participants warned against killing 
anything except the species decided upon. 
You are always safe in listing the hunt- 
ing-house cat as counting the highest pos- 
sible number of points for one kill. 
Goshawks, Cooper’s and sharp-shinned 
hawks should always be placed well up 
the list, with the crow counting a single 
point for each bird bagged. He is placed 
at the bottom of the list, not because he 
is the least harmful, but because of his 
abundance in most sections. He will 
probably play the most important part 
when the scores are counted up after the 
hunt is over. 


* * * * * 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS 178 
CONVICTIONS 


NDER date of November 14, 1919, the 
Biological Survey reports that up to 
that time 488 cases of violation of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act had been 
turned over to the Department of Justice 
for prosecution and that 178 convictions 
had already been secured. We think this 
is a very creditable showing, considering 
the limited number of wardens the Bureau 
had at its disposal. 

Since that date, Mr. George A. Lawyer, 
United States Chief Game Warden, has 
been in every section of the United States 
interviewing applicants for the position 
of United States Game Warden, and 
choosing suitable men to fill these posi- 
tions. Mr. Lawyer says that by the time 
this note is published his organization 
will be completed and in the field looking 
after the violators. With ‘the additional 
wardens and deputy wardens appointed, 
it is expected that most of the gunners 
who think they can slip out a time or two 
and fool Uncle Sam will find themselves 
in trouble and stamped with the stigma of 
having been prosecuted in the Criminal 
Court of the United States. 


* * * * * 


NEW JERSEY PREVENTS VIOLA- 
TION 


[F you are caught afield in New Jersey 
with shells loaded with bird-shot dur- 
ing the closed season on small game, 
you are liable to a fine of $500. This law, 
while seeming extreme, will undoubtedly 
prevent many violations by removing the 
temptation. Formerly, New Jersey’s deer 
season was open during the time it was 
permissible to shoot small game. This 
has been changed, and now the season is 
closed on all small game, including rab- 
bits, before the deer season is opened. 

The law was further amended, making 
it punishable by a fine of $500 should 
any gunner be found afield during the 
deer season with shotgun shells loaded 
with shot smaller than buck-shot; and, 
likewise, if he is found hunting prior to 
the opening of the deer season with any- 
thing larger than No. 2 shot, he is sub- 
ject to a like fine. 

Due te the thickly populated sections 
in which deer are hunted in this state, it 
has been found advisable to prohibit the 
use of rifles, and only shotguns may be 
employed in hunting deer. 


* * * * * 


WILD CUCKS KILLED BY SEA 
GULLS 


HILE the duck-shooting season in 
prairie provinces of Canada 

Proved all that could be asked by the 
sportsman, the Yukon shooter met with 


disappointment and bagged very few 
waterfowl. Mr. Hamacher, the photog- 
rapher of White Horse, is convinced that 
ducks are decreasing on the Yukon as a 
result of attacks by sea gulls on the 
young during the breeding season. 

The great nesting grounds extending 
from Yukon Flats to the mouth of the 
river, according to Mr. Hamacher, are 
frequented during the duck nesting time 
by thousands of sea gulls who have ac- 
quired the taste for duck meat. The 
lower river steamboat captains who have 
watched the gulls harrying the. ducks say 
that when the ducks dive to escape the at- 
tack, the gulls can see them under the 
water and follow their movements from 
overhead, and that they swoop down each 
time a duck comes to the surface for air 
till the duck becomes exhausted and an 
easy prey. Mr. John B. Burnham has 
seen sea gulls carry off young ducks in the 
East, and sees nothing improbable in Mr. 
Hamacher’s statement. 

This offence was undoubtedly com- 
mitted by individual gulls who, having 
once learned of the easily available supply 
of food, have cultivated the taste for 
young ducks. The offending Yukon gulls 
should be shot. 


* * * * 8 


AEROPLANES AND WATER- 
FOWL 


[It is strictly in violation of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act to shoot 
at waterfowl from or pursue them with 
an aeroplane. Several states have em- 
bodied this provision in their statutes. 
However, it has been suggested that, with 
the permission of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, aeroplanes might be used to good 
advantage to prevent waterfowl from 
damaging grain crops in different sec- 
tions. 

Regular in its occurrence comes the 
claim of the rice grower that the ducks 
and geese are damaging him financially. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey in- 
vestigates these cases, and very often the 
birds are doing a certain amount of 
damage. Ordinary ‘shooting will not 
drive waterfowl! from good feeding 
grounds. Anyone who has ever noticed 
how quickly an aeroplane can drive birds 
out of the country cannot help but think 
that it is possible to use these machines 
to good advantage in protecting the rice. 
Several experiments have been made 
which proved successful in driving the 
ducks from the rice fields of California. 
However, there is some doubt as to their 
continued use being practical because of 
the possibility that in time the birds might 
become so accustomed to the aeroplanes 
that they would be of no further use for 
this purpose. 


** * *& * 


MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 
REACHES SUPREME COURT 


WE have been informed by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey that at last the 
Federal bird law has found its way into 
the United States Supreme Court and has 
been advanced on the calendar for argu- 
ment March 1, 1920. This should insure 
a decision before the adjournment of the 
Court on June Ist, or at least before the 
next open season. 

The State of Missouri appealed from 
the decision of Judge Arba S. Van Val- 
enburgh, United States District Judge at 
Kansas City, Mo.. who refused to issue 
an injunction at the request of the state, 
prohibiting United States game wardens 
from enforcing the law in Missouri. 
Every United States Judge who has heard 


this law argued has upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the measure and the friends 
of the law have no fear as to the out- 
come. 


** & * *€ 


COLOR VARIATIONS IN WOLVES 


js December, 1897, the writer of this 
note, Mr. John B. Burnham, killed a very 
large dog timber wolf near Fort Selkirk 
on the Yukon, which was.as pure white 


as a ptarmigan or varying hare in winter. \ 


Yellowish white wolves are not uncom- 
mon in the far north. At the other end 
of the color scale are the black wolves, 
which are fairly abundant around the 
headwaters of the Yukon, as for example 
in the Atlin Country. The hotel at Car- 
cross has two beautiful skins, one a per- 
fect coal black. The most remarkable 
specimen I have seen, however, is a black 
and white wolf pelt in the store of the 
Taylor Drury and Peddlar Company at 
Selkirk, which is much more suggestive 
of a Holstein calf than a wolf. Andrew 
M. Taylor, of Chisana, reports having 
seen a bluish colored wolf in the upper 
White River country several years ago. 


x* * * & *€ 


PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN WEST- 
ERN CANADA 


RAIRIE chickens did well in Western 

Canada last season, and, where shoot- 
ing was permitted, they furnished better 
sport than for a number of years past. A 
returned soldier from Brandon says that 
the farmers of that section generally took 
good care of the nests they found in their 
farming operations so as not to destroy 
them, and when necessary moved them to 
safe places. He says the old bird will 
return to incubate the eggs which have 
been moved. Another sportsman from a 
hundred miles north of Winnipeg reports 
that chickens were unusually plentiful, 
but said that some shooters were not ob- 
serving Manitoba’s closed season. 

We are just a little sceptical about the 
birds returning to nests that have been 
moved, and would like to hear from sports- 
men who have heard of similar incidents. 
We do not come out squarely and say 
that the birds will not return to a nest 
which has been moved because we do not 
want to have to back water, but we do 
know of cases where eggs have been care- 
fully moved a distance of only a few feet 
and _ the old birds seemed to lose all in- 
terest in them. Wherever possible, farm- 
ers should mow around nests and leave a 
little standing grain or grass on each side. 
Even then the birds may refuse to return 
and finish incubating. 


o. 8-8t @4 
VARIATION IN FEDERAL FINES 


‘THE Migratory Bird Treaty Act pro- 
vides that anyone upon conviction un- 
der this law “shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months or both.” This leaves the fine at 
the discretion of the court, provided the 
maximum penalty is not exceeded. 

will perhaps be of interest to the sports- 
men to learn something of the fines al- 
ready imposed on violators of this law by 
United States District Judges in different 
parts of the United States. 

Because of first offences, many of the 
judges have assessed small fines, warning 
the violators that things would be differ- 
ent from that time on. Many have paid a 
fine of $5 or $10 in such cases, but often 
in these same states $50 and $100 fines are 
not uncommon where the judge has felt 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 





tournaments and casting contests. 





ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 


ual interest. 








ICELESS REFRIGERATOR FOR 
THE CAMP 


By P. C. Kangieser 


HE camper who expects to make a 

prolonged stay up in the mountains, 
or along the lake shore, to escape the 
sweltering heat in the cities, will often 
pose, and is inexpensive to build, it is 
simply made of an open frame and 
shelves surrounded by wet cloth, it works 
on the principle that evaporating water 
creates a drop in temperature. However, 
it will not produce temperatures approach- 
ing the freezing point, but if it is con- 
structed according to instructions, it will 
hold surprisingly low temperatures dur- 
ing the hottest days. 

To build the refrigerator: The only 
tools necessary are a 34-inch gimlet auger, 
a camp axe and a knife; 
the material for the frame 
can be procured from the 
forest. For the corner 4 
posts, secure four sticks = 


- 


square frame 18 inches each way, from 
the center to center of the corner posts. 
To finish the frame, place sway bracing 
on both sides and at the back as shown 
at we. ag 

The frame is now completed; place 
around the frame mosquito netting, so it 
will completely cover all sides as well as 
the top and bottom, and arrange it so 
there is a flap at the front similar to a 
tent flap, so it can be thrown back to 
the side to gain access to the inside, sew 
a piece of tape around the edges of the 
netting at the flap, and sewssnap buttons 
every three inches for secure fastening 
to keep out the flies. 

After the netting has been applied, a 
covering is made of canton flannel or an 
old cotton blanket, and is hung around 
the frame over the netting as shown, the 


“MNAMELED PAN 
ROCK 
7) ANTON FLANNEL 
- —y (or cor7ov 


SLANKET 











two inches in diameter, 
and bore %-inch holes, 
four of them in each 
stick, this finishes all the 


TO 








boring as shown at “B” in 
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the illustration. Next, 
rocure eight sticks 20 
inches long and 1% inches 
diameter, and cut down 
the ends to fit the 34-inch 
holes at B, all the sticks 











should have the bark 
peeled off, then secure the 
2-inch corner posts to- 
gether in pairs; you are 











now ready to apply the 
shelving. Use sticks about 
H%-inch diameter and 20 
inches long, and nail each 
end with a box nail to the 
top of the 1'4-inch cross 
members: this forms a 
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ends are extended up over the top into 
the enameled pan of water, this serves as 
wicks, and the water will soak down the 
cloth and keep the cover moist; thus set- 
ting up an evaporation and keeping the 
interior cool. The cloth should be white, 
as that refracts heat and light, the shelves 
and sides must be built open to assist cir- 
culation of air, and the refrigerator 
should be kept in a shady place where 
the air is in motion. 

The feet of the refrigerator are set in 
cans filled with water to keep out 
insects such as ants; it would be better 
to have non-corrosive wire netting at least 
at the bottom and the top, instead of the 
mosquito netting. With a little ingenuity, 
a permanent or a portable type of a re- 
frigerator can be built out of lumber and 
arranged so it can be folded flat for ship- 
ment, and using copper wire screen in- 
stead of the mosquito netting, and a regu- 
lar door placed at the front, the corner 
posts are held in place by detachable 
shelving which are secured to each cross 
piece with a screw. However, the kind 
shown in the illustration is less expensive 
and will serve the purpose just as well; 
an ordinary cotton blanket can be draped 
over the entire frame and leave the center 
rest in the pan of water, placing a rock 
on same to keep it in the water, with this 
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“She ITlarvterpiece of Casting Reels 










Below is snown the well known 
Shakespeate Level Winding device 
which winds the line perfectly even 
and level. 

Above is shown the famous South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash device, which 
entirely eliminates back~ lashes. 
snarls or tangles. 





CW 


SOUTH BEND LEVEL 
WINDING ANTI-BACK 
LASH CASTING REEL 


. 


O be able to throw your bait and line accurately and 
gracefully out o’er the water with never a back-lash, 
® snarl or tangle—and then, on the “strike,” to quickly 
reel him in” with a perfectly taut, evenly wound line— 
there’s real bait-casting joy. 
And it’s that joy and sport of perfect casting which comes to anglers 
using the new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 


A Combination of Two of 


THE SOUTH BEND ANTI- America's Best Known Casting Reels 


BACK-LASH-REEL The new South Bend is a mechanically perfected combination of the 
famous Anti-Back-Lash device of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, with the Level Winding or spooling device of the celebrated 
Shakespeare. With it, thumbing and spooling are entirely elimin- 
ated. It absolutely cannot back-lash. and upon reeling in, the auto- 
matic spooling device, without any guidance whatever on the part of 
the caster, winds the line perfectly even and level, the same as the 
bobbin attachment on a sewing machine, 


Beginners, without previous practice, can cast with the same ease 
and accuracy as an expert with this new South Bend reel. More 
experienced anglers can realize its advantages for night fishing. 


Of strong, rigid construction frame and all component parts are of Liberty 
y rites Besign is perfectly iain with a rich French Gray, mirror-like satin finish. 
gate jewele 





svo0ol caps with a aren spring tension érips ban L, quad- 


ulti Double gri ite i id. + 
anared by me 20 pound sift | Ene. Absolutely guaranteed suheut time limita- 
Over fifty thousand of the famous South tion. i 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reels—in use today— See this Reel at your Dealers 
attest to its popularity. It absolutely can- Write for Booklet giving complete Details 
ee. Te ee Se ee eee See thi w South Bend at r dealers, or write for free booklet giving detail 
itself. Makes casting easy for the beginner... ) ~ See this new South © at YOUF Sealers, OF | 3 
e . and let f tion. Also ask for the “Da f Real Sport,”’ our catalo 
and easier fortheexpert. Guaranteed with- Showing fomplete line South Bend Quality Tackle for all iresh water fishing, 
out time limitation. many species of salt water fish, A postal brings both catalog and reel folder. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
a South Bend. Ind. 






2284 Hig h St. , ILLES 
(QUALITY TACKLE) 
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“Moccasin 
-o Pac... 
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utter Boot 


P HERE, at the “edge of the great outdoors,” we 
have been learning at first hand, for thirty-five 
years, the real requirements of service boots for 

trail, camp and sport. 


And up here, too, we have drawn together the only work- 
; men who can build such boots—quaint old Scandinavians 

whose painstaking hand workmanship would be sadly out 
* of place in a “shoe factory.” 


| The Moccasin or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made— by hand—each pair individually and to 
" measure —from such leather stock as is not known in 
* modern “quantity production.” Each hide is selected 
personally, and only the choicest “centers” used. 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers prefer—and as 
made by these skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the feet, — 
comfortable and light, yet giving season after season of | 
repairless wear. Waterproof as any leather boot can be. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurement. 






Pmt 















Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your dealer interested. 


A.A. Cutter Co., Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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method it will not be necessary to cut 
the blanket, and if two are provided, one 
can be washed once a week, 

This refrigerator is large enough to 
hold food for four persons, to double the 
capacity increase the dimensions from 18 
inches to 24 inches square, in order to get 
a good cooling effect it should not be built 
smaller than shown in the illustration, 





A LETTER 


NAPPANEE, INDIANA, JANUARY 14, 1920. 
Hy. S. Watson, 

New York. 
Dear Sir:— 

After considerable comment among 
my friends I have written a side view on 
your December editorial. 

Have not found a single reader that 
entirely approved the article, one said it 
was Bolshevism, another said it was, to 
say the least, unfair, and so on, and to 
the writer it seemed. overdrawn. 

Shall be willing that you publish the 
enclosed and any comment you care. 

I believe in fairness and really think 
you have not fairly given the facts. 

Shall await your pleasure. 

Yours truly, 
Jacop O. Kantz. 


P. S—Should you come this way shall 
be glad to take you where the small mouth 
strike with a vengeance and where the 
pipe may enjoy freedom. 

5. 0. K. 


VERBOTEN 
Mr. Epitor :— 

After thinking over your personal 
liberty proposition, your contention for 
your (our) pipe, your picture of the camp- 
fire, St. Peter, hypocrite, fanatic, etc., 
several thoughts have come to my mind. 

To begin with, I believe that if we 
had only used the honest pipe at the camp 
fire you need never have written this 
editorial. Now, brother, is it not a fact 
that we men, who have lorded everything, 
have abused. our right? We have gone 
into the presence of women, children, 
other men who did not use the weed as 
the term goes, puffing out our personal 
liberty in the form of smoke and slobber, 
polluting God’s pure air, soiling side- 
walks, stoves, floors, shirt bosoms and a 
thousand more things of this kind. 

Some of us have even spent the money 
that our wives and children, and often 
mothers, needed, for booze, exerting and 
exercising our personal liberty. 

The fact is that we have abused our per- 
sonal liberty. You may throw your arm 
into the air and bring it back and forth 
but when it comes into contact with my 
nose you are going beyond your personal 
right, and we have carried our liberty 
business entirely too far and have kept 
it up until a fight has been instituted 
against us, and we should make due allow- 
ance for mistakes that are made by our 
ewemies, for we are to blame. 

The writer has been in camp with and 
without a pipe, and, frankly, the pipe is a 
small part of the pleasure after all. “Out 
in God’s world, under the wonderful blue 
dome of heaven, etc.,” and “Out there un- 
contaminated by the breath of fanatics, 
where you and I go to read our Holy Writ 
and to be near God.” Why should we not 
have respect for the holy place, and out 
of the very consciousness of our souls 
cry out “Verboten, verboten?” We must 
not pollute God’s holy creation with such 
a foul smell as tobacco. . 

The people who are crying out against 
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Through Arctic Waters withan 
EVINRU DE 


HREE HUNDRED MILES through the ice-choked Bering Sea—alone: 
That is the record of Sig. Arntzen who traveled from Nome to Kotzébue 
in a small boat powered with an Evinrude Motor. 


This shows what the Evinrude can do. It furnishes smooth, dependable power 
and can be attached to any rowboat, canoe or other small craft. 


Built-in flywheel type magneto and automatic reverse are distinctive Evinrude 
refinements. The automatic reverse gives you instant control under all conditions. 
A special method of balancing practically eliminates vibration, making the Evinrude 
the desirable motor for fishing and hunting. 





cAsk Your Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Dealer, or Write for Catalog 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 230 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Something New Each Year for 


the Sportsman Whose Religion 
is “Go Light but RIGHT”— 


For many years the Compac line of Camp Equipment has been the accepted 
standard of sportsmen with actual experience in practical field work. Every 
Compac accessory for hunting, fishing, hiking, touring, is built for the “old 
timer ’’ who has “been there ’’ and knows. Year after year the preference for 
Compac equipment is so strong that many outers are disappointed because they 
waited too long before placing their orders. This year will be no exception. 


See Your Outfitter Now to Be Sure 
of Getting “Compac” Necessities 


You may need a new tent—there are dozens of kinds and 
sizes in the Compac line, each built for a specific purpose 
and best suited to the needs for which it was designed. 


The Compac Sportsman shown below is the most popular 
model that has ever been offered the out-of-door enthusiast. 


When you close the flaps of the Sportsman you’re snug and 
comfortable for the night. It’s water-proof, snake-proof, 
bug-proof. Double sewed and taped, making roof, sides 
and floor all in one piece. Can be pitched without poles, 
rolls up 4x16 inches. Weighs less than 5 pounds. Sleeps 
two with comfort. 


| 





' 


Loaded to the guards ready to 
hit the trail, but by sundown 
he’ll have a roaring camp-fire 


and cozy sleeping quarters with 

all the comforts of home. This 

man’s ,motto is “Go Light but 

aul Hunting S| Hiking 


Fishin Camp EquipMENT _ Touring 
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The Compac Ruck Sack is a 
comee act, convenient pack for 
the hiker. Both sack and out- 
side pocket have pucker strings 


and snap fasteners. 
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This year when you start out 
on that long tour in search of 
the “end of the road’’, carry 
along the Auto Hobo, a new 
Compac model that gives you 
comfortable, commodious 
sleeping quarters wherever 
you wish to park your ear. 
This tent is complete with sod 
cloth, fly, steel stakes and fold- 
ing pole. Rolis into a pack, 
8x24. 


The “Auto Hobo” for Long Tours 
Makes You Independent of Hotels 


Whether you stick to the highways or follow 
winding trails through unfrequented woods, 
your protection from mosquitoes, night bugs, 
and adverse weather conditions should be a Compac 
Tent. When you decide the nature of your outing this 
season, examine the Compac models illustrated -and 
described in detail in the Compac Camper’s Catalog. 
You may need other accessories such as paulins, pack 
sacks, ponchoes, collapsible buckets, minnow nets, 
duffle bags, food bags, poles, etc. In addition to the 
items illustrated here, there are dozens of practical 
items listed in our catalog. Write for your copy—it is 
a complete camper’s guide. Your copy will be mailed 
promptly on request. 


Fishing cO M PA es Hiking 


Fishin Camp Equipment ~ Touring 





DE A i e There will be a tremendous demand 
e for camping accessories this year. 
Have your Compac Catalog on file for ready reference. 
Have in stock, ready for immediate delivery, some of the 
big Compac sellers, such as the Sportsman, the — Scout, 
Featherweight, which sells as low as $6.00, ruck sacks, 
duffle bags, buckets and minnow nets. 
This year there will be a big demand for the Compac Auto 
Hobo—a really wonderful tent. It leaves nothing to be 
desired, In design and construction it is the very latest 
thing out. 
If you are going to ‘‘cash in’? on Compac sales this year, 
you’ll have to place your orders early. We do not guaran- 
tee prompt deliveries after May 1. Write for catalog and 
prices now and place your orders early. 


COMPAC TENT CO. 


Dept. M 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast: Ellery Arms Company, San Francisco, California, 














Tent stands independent of car. Ample accommoda- 
tions for four people and duffle. Tent pole has four 
radiating arms which may be used as clothes racks. 
Partition for making two rooms at slight extra cost. 
Especially designed for the comfort and convenience 
of the ladies. 


First sensiple low- 
riced collapsible 
ucket on the market. 

Lays flatwhen packed. 

Built for service, not 

looks. Used by 

the Engineers in 

France. Every Motor- 

ist should have one. 

A necessity in camp. 





Made with handles for carrying as 
baggage. Fitted with inside throat 
piece,making the pack dustproof and 
waterproof. Sizes for provisions and 
supplies—clothing, blankets, tents. 





PATENT PENDING 


Here’s a new net that lands the min. 
nows. Collapsesif snagged. Finel: 
tempered steel rods and reinforce 
netting. Folds to small bundle 
inches long, weighs 24 oz. Spreads 
44 inches. Once used you'll never 
be without it. 










































_ 


The safest boat that floats. Air 
compartments fore and aft and * 
puncture-proof steel hull means 
an unsinkable boat that will last 
a lifetime. Can’t leak, warp, 
waterlog, dry out or open at the 








MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK ° 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Department 


605 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


,seams. Never needs calking— 
no boat house required. 

Built in world’s largest boat 
house. Designed by America’s 
foremost na'val architects. 
Over 70,000 in use. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalog listing more than 40 mod- 
els of steel and wooden power boats, 
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He Saves 
Millions ! 


The Kingbird may eat 
a few drones, but he also 
drives away hawks and 
destroys thousands of 
injurious insects. Read 
about him and other 
birds, butterflies, flowers 











and trees in 


Little Nature Lib 


These four volumes show = birds, butterflies, flowers 
and trees just as they really a The four volumes con- 
tain 1104 pages describing hundreds of different subjects 
so accurately and so interestingly that you will be able 
to identify each one on sight. hese books are beauti- 
fully gotten up, brilliantly written, and are illustrated 
with hundreds of beautiful pictures taken direct from na- 
ture and printed in Natural Colors and black andgwhite. 
These books are not dry-as-dust scientific nature books— 
but each page and every paragraph is a source of interest 
and delight. 


Examine Them Free 

Little Nature Library tells you just the things you 
want to know. You can have the entire full set—the 
four volumes—for 10 days’ free personal examination in 
your own home, all carrying charges prepaid. If, after 
© careful examination, you feel you don’t want the 
#, return them and you will not owe us one cent 

nor be under the slightest obligation to us. 


Send No Money 


Just the coupon and the books will be immediately sent 
to you. Read the text, look at the many color and pho- 
tographic illustrations before you decide. Send the cou- 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 93, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send the Little Nature Library for my 10 days’ 
free examination. After 10 days I will either send you 
$1.50 and then $1.00 a month for 6 months or return 

the books to you without owing you one cent. 








Old Jown Cances 


' Loaded with dunnage and 
ready to go, an “Old Town” 
is the ideal canoe for a trip. 
Light and graceful as a gull, 

an “Old Town” skims along, 
mile after mile to the easy 
swing of the paddle. 

“Old Towns” are staunch, steady 
canoes, with the built-in strength 
that makes every one give years of 
service. Write for catalog. 3000 
canoes in stock. 
dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
913 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


$67 up from 








ALWAYS [] READY 








Auto Camp Stove 


Nothing to Set Up 


Here is the neatest and most complete ready for use 
camp stove ever made. All ready for use to the com- 
fort of the agree Tourist, Camper, Yacht Owner 
and Sportsm: 

Completely vasgembled in a tool box and carried on 
running board of ca 

A complete ore. ‘mounted on a pressed steel plate 
-— removed from box for use in camp, cottage or 

place. Has two powerful burners not affected by 
~ ig and burns ordinary gasoline. 

Built of the best material and should not be con- 
fused with the ordinary cheap constructed camp stove. 

If you are planning a trip or outing, write for one 
of our descriptive folders 


Auto Camp Stove Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 














our so-called personal liberty are not all 
cranks, fanatics, hypocrites, cheap seekers 
of notoriety, narrow-minded lobbyists, 
etc., but among them are some of the 
best people on earth, and, while it makes 
me shrink when I confess that we are in 
a lower sphere, doing a lower business, it 
is the naked truth. 

Our conduct is and has been more 
abominable than the very people who 
decry our abuses, and if these people are 
to blame for being cranks and all else 
named, we, by our abuses, have brought it 
about. 

One thing is certain, all that look to- 
wards the ceiling and pass the plate do 
not short weight and are not dishonest. 

I think, without question, that tbe 
crowd you name would shade us several 
times for honesty, honor and good in- 
tention. 

The writer has not been inside of a 
church for years, but should dread to live 
where there are none. 

When I pass the gate and bow to St. 
Peter I want to see one of a different 
class than you describe, but I do not want 
to bow to a blear-faced, ragged, red-eyed, 
besotted, uncouth gent with a personal 
liberty pipe in his mouth, even though I 
use tobacco with my last breath. 

Let us be charitable to the weak. 
Jacos O. Kanrtz. 


Dear Mr. Kantz:— 

I am afraid you did not quite get my 
editorial—a_well-bred, normal person 
never annoys other people -with smoke 
from tobacco, or his own private hobbies. 
He usually asks permission to smoke in 
the presence of ladies—and if he finds 
his hobbies bore or annoy people, he has 
decency to quit. 

More or less off the beaten track of 
travel, I have gone into smoking cars and 
male waiting rooms that were unspeak- 
ably filthy pens—I wanted to smoke, but 
I could not stand the filth, so I backed 
out. It was up to me to do that if I 
didn’t like the company or the surround- 
ings—BUT—it was not up to me to re- 
form those places or slovenly users of 
tobacco by cutting tobacco off from the 
whole world, telling the decent gentlemen 
who enjoy the weed that they could never 
smoke again—I think I am more or less 
normal and have a perfect right to live 
my private life as I choose and to pick 
out my own road to Heaven without 
having my emotions prodded raw by a 
fanatic that is not normal. 

I agree with you that all the people who 
are trying to dictate how we shall live and 
eat and drink and smoke are not hypo- 
crites and are conscientious about it— 
BUT—conscientious efforts in the wrong 
direction are childish and do not reform 
the world. Back track most of them 
and you will find a screw loose some- 
where. Find out about their past life or 
ancestors—where the money went that 
was collected to put the reform through 
or how hard they, as individuals, bid for 
publicity which some people seem to feed 
on—you are a lawyer, you ought to know 
something about the workings of these 
things. I do. 

If we should not pollute God’s pure air 
with tobacco smoke, as you suggest as an 
argument, why did the creator of all 
things put skunks out under the blue 
dome of heaven? Everything has its 
place and use, even tobacco. Saith the 
Lord: “Be temperate in all things,” which 
might apply to reformers if they were 
big-souled enough to understand. 

I don’t quite understand your use of 
WE. We are to blame if WE abused 
our privileges. Seventy or eighty per cent 
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Proof Positive 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail. 
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IVING ¢@o the AMERICAN 
ANGLER for the first time 
the ABBEY & IMBRIE Onze 
Hundredth Anniversary Rod 


at the unusual price of 
¢ 
*19.50 


@ Anglers expect much of the Abbey &? Imbrie rooth 
Anniversary Rod, as the anniversary feature of a tackle 
line already famed for quality—and their expectations 
will be realized. 





G Exceptional standards of workmanship and a remark- 
ak ee ably attractive price provide in the rooth Anniversary 
Centennial with- Rod a combination which cannot fail to impress the 
out quality. Tits angler anew with the peerless tackle-making resources 
isour 100th year : . 

behind the Abbey & Imbrie trademark. 


g The rooth Anniversary Rod is in three pieces, with 
extra tip, and is made from the best quality selected 
bamboo, split and glued by hand. Fitted with hand- 
made nickel silver mountings and solid ring cork 


hand-grasp. 


q It has serrated ferrules, cut crown shape at base, 
which give extra strength where it is vitally needed. 
There is an agate first guide on the butt, and agate 
tips. Remaining guides are steel snake. The rod, which 
is handsomely wound with dark green and black silk, 
weighs five ounces and is nine feet in length. Tips 
packed in a special aluminum tube, 


At $19.50 this splendid rod 1s assured 
of a tremendous sale—so early ordering 


is the wise and logical course 








ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


15-17 WARREN STREET, New York City 
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The “Glowbody” Minnow 


(Patent applied for) 


cAnothr Anpey & IMBRIE 
(‘entenntal Feature 


@, The “‘Glowbody” Minnow developed especially as an 
Abbey &% Imbrie Centennial Innovation, is now on the 
market for the first time. 


@, Its crystal body contains a tuhe of permanently lumin- 
ous material which has every appearance of a wriggling 
worm, its construction causing it to spiral through the 
water as it is cast or trolled, Equally adapted to night 
or day fishing, as deep waters are always dark. 


@, You can imagine what happens when you introduce 
this brand new, wriggling, luminous worm to the ever- 
inquisitive bass. 

@, The “Glowbody” Minnow has nickel-plated head and 
tail, with fins and propeller, and two nickel-plated treble 
hooks; latter can be easily detached and single hook used 
if desired. The luminous body is protected top and bottom 
by wire, to which the hooks are secured by a ring or loop. 


Sold by Abbey & Imbrie Dealers at $1.00 Each 
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ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murrey G Imbrie, Inc, 
10-15-17 WARREN STREET New York 


You can’t have a Cen- 3 This is our 
tennial without quality F 2 One Hundredth Year 
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Fifty-wo Vacations Every Year 


Every Saturday-Sunday is a real vacation for the motor- 
cyclist. ‘The whole countryside is near at hand ! 

Miles mean but pleasant minutes—distant lakes, streams 
and towns are but a jaunt away—when you ride a 


Harley-Davidson 


** World’s Champion’”’ 
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Fishing, picnicking, hunting and winter sports offer their pleasures 
every week-end when you have this swift, dependable mount to 
whisk you there and back. 
And you can afford a Harley-Davidson —the cheapest form of 
quick travel. 40 to 60 miles per gallon of gasoline, with tire and 
upkeep costs low in proportion. 

Ask Your Harley-Davidson Dealer About His Easy Payment Plan 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Hunters - Trappers- Sportsmen! WE oo ‘ 
a 4 i 
GET A BIG MAIL PEERLESS) 
Wheres Fiske tl, gm emt wuseeereana 
i COTS AND CAMP J 
> 4 wt ci OER EN = Also Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggings 
7 you want to posted and save from 10 to 40% Write for Prices 
id wu 10 eae Cote ee ue. Four Factories - Pvannpe Shipments 
some “— er TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., FT. SMITH, ARK. 






































The Brilliant 
Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Fishing, etc. 
The ony Dee designed for this purpose. Shines 


300 to feet, burns carbide at a cost of about 4 
of | centan hour. Several styles from $7.50 to $9.25 


Illustrated catalog mailed free on request. Sold by 
Hardware & Sporting Goods Dealers and direct. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529 So. Dearborn, Dept. 21, Chicago, IIL 



































of the world did not abuse any privileges, 
but they suffer at the hands of.a gang of 
organized reformers who want to make 
this world over to suit themselves. 
Neither do I understand your saying 
that We are on a lower level, doing 
a lower business. About the lowest 
business anyone can do,is to try 
by underhand methods through organiza- 
tion to make his brother live as he thinks 
he should, whether it agrees with his 
brother’s ideas or not. 

If the crowd-I name, as you say, can 
put laws through that are good for a 
majority of the people by honest working 
and a majority of the votes of the people, 
I have nothing to say. As I said before, 
you are a lawyer . Is it, in your mind, an 
honorable way to lobby through a law 
with issues for an excuse that have noth- 
ing to do with the case. The idea is to get 
the law on the books by fair means or 
foul, to please a certain few organized 
fanatics. 

am afraid you did not read my 
editorial except from a biased VERBO- 
TEN slant. Is it necessary, in your point 
of view, to have Saint Peter a blear-eyed 
sot to be able to judge with a bigness and 
fineness that one fails to find in the 
Christian churches of to-day, and I am 
more than sorry to say this? This is not 
the Ralvation Army’s theory. 

By all means, let us be charitable to the 
weak, but let us use our charity with some 
sense of proportion and not misdirect it. 

Too much religion is very bad.- Too 
much Bolshevism is very bad. They are 
about equally bad when either goes to 
excess. Read history. A sane and well- 
balanced in-between ground, inhabited by 
normal people, is much the best place to 
live. 

If I ever come Indiana-way I shall 
surely hunt you up and ask you to prove 
that your small mouth strike with a 
vengeance—Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Hy. S. Watson. 


THANK YOU 
Editor, FrreLp AND STREAM: 

Just a word to express appreciation of 
the service of Fretp AND STREAM in secur- 
ing contributions from Mr. Robt. H 
Davis. 

There is a charm, a depth, a dignity 
and a spirit of real comradeship in the 
writings of Bob Davis which differentiate 
his work from that of other writers on 
out-of-door subjects. There are many 
interesting and entertaining contributors 
to Sporting Journals, but somehow dear 
old Bob touches us in a way to establish 
at once a feeling of brotherhood and to 
impress us with the fact that there is 
present a man not only of a superior 
mind, but a great soul as well. 

The babbling brook sings a beautiful 
song to the outdoorsman, but the swell 
of the ocean reaches deeper depths in the 
soul and awakens loftier emotions. 
Davis is the ocean to the soul of the 
angler. He puts more in words than 
words. In his stories they breathe a 
subtle something which touches the heart 
chords in kindred breasts and makes them 
vibrant with a new and sweeter music. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. Lone. 
VIVE LA DAVIS. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Biological Survey 
Washington, D. C. 

Two years ago the Bureau of Biological 
Survey conducted extensive inquiries into 
the status of the woodcock. It is now 
desired to secure data concerning the 
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present status of these birds for purposes 
of comparison and study, and to that end 
it will be greatly appfeciated if our 
readers will answer the questions given 
below, and forward your replies to the 
above Bureau as promptly as_ possible. 
Any other suggestions or information 
you may give regarding woodcock will be 
appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
E. W. NELson, 
Chief of Bureau. 


1, Has there been an increase or de- 
crease of woodcock in your vicinity 
during the past two years? 

2. Does the woodcock breed in your 
vicinity? 

3. What is your estimate of the number 
of woodcock killed in your vicinity during 
the past year? Please state the area cov- 
ered by your estimate. 

4.Do you believe the species is 
threatened with extinction? 

5. Do you advise the protection of 
woodcock by a close season for a term 
of years? 





HOW THEY BUST ’EM IN CHINA 


T seems that trapshooters in China are 
still back in the dark ages of the 
sport. At least, they prefer to hold the 
gun below the shoulder until after calling 
“pull,” and they use the second barrel if 
necessary. A recent letter from “Ted” 
Doremus, formerly manager of the Sport- 
ing Powder Division of the DuPont Com- 
pany, gives some interesting facts about 
a shoot at Shanghai, where he is now lo- 
cated. He says: 

“The match was at 100 targets, 18 yards 
rise, one man up, shooting ten targets 
from No. 3 position, gun below the shoul- 
der until the shooter calls ‘pull’; the use 
of both barrels permitted. The Shang- 
hai Club has a scorer and referee’s 
‘stand’ located back of the No. 5 position, 
the ‘stand’ being a small, but comfortable 
office with easy chairs and plenty of room 
for the three officials who preside over 
the judging, scoring and figuring of the 
events. The judge calls ‘one’ when the 
contestant breaks his target with the first 
barrel; ‘two’ with the second and ‘miss’ 
when it’s a lost bird. Should a contestant 
break his target with the first barrel, then 
fire the second, the bird is scored as a 
second, 

“What are termed trap loads in the 
United States are quite scarce in China. 
For example, the championship match was 
shot with 3-dram loads and 1 ounce of 
No. 6 soft shot.” 
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“Can’t Wear ’Em Out” 


Many an enthusiast of out-of-door activi 
with a ten year or longer experience wit! 
Duxbak writes, ‘] can't wear ‘em out” 


uxba 


Duxbak clothes are built for service and 
comfort. Each garment is rainproofed 
and provided with conveniences that men 
and women appreciate. Each is built 
double, reinforced, where protection from 


wind, weather and wear is necessary, 
but not found in ordinary clothes. 


“Chucked” in the duffle bag on 
the trip, thrown down any old place 
at home, worn rough without a 
thought of “saving”, Duxbak togs 
stand the racket—and: yet look stylish. 


Kamp-it are similar in style, built 
of strong but lighter weight fabric, 
and not rainproofed. 


All good sporting goods dealers 
can show you these wonderful gar- 
ments. Better send for our 1920 
illustrated style book. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 








Utility Clothes for 
Work In-The-Open 
Duxbak and Kamp-it have 
such wonderful wearing 
quality as to make eco- 
nomical clothes for men 
and women with outdoor 
vocations, 






Miners, Engineers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, etc., have found 
that Duxbak and Kamp-it 
offer more protection and 
save the cost of many @ 
high-priced wool suit. 


BIG MONEY 





Gp RAISE RABBITS 


~ Belgians, New Zealand and Flemish Giants 


Wefurnish Pure Bred Stock and teach you how to sell rabbits 
from $7. to $75. pair. Contractand Literature 1 Oc.-no stamps 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 


Dept. 5 3017 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Racine@is 


| America’s Finest Canoe 








Because it’s built that way 
Write for 








: Complete Catalog 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. 68 Racine Wisconsin 















































All makes — singles or twins. 
Every machine aperty rebuilt 
—tested—guaranteed in perfect 
shape. Send 2c for our big 
new list a bargains and save 
half on your motorcycie. 


Suapites Co... 
363 SMaetie Bldg. enver, Colo. : 
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This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. While the manufacturers put out the 
best possible firearm and design the }ast possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


THE REMINGTON AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


HE new Remington .380 caliber auto- 

matic pistol embodies several improve- 
ments in design worthy. of mention, prin- 
cipal of which is the return to the old 
love of the dueling days, when the “Saw 
Handle” grip was so popular among those 
finicky gentlemen with a nice sense of 
honor-and a restless trigger finger. 

The saw handle grip is the most com- 
fortable to use that we know of, and we 
are glad to see it adopted in a thoroughly 
good modern weapon. It gives a firm 
grasp of the pistol which is. always 
uniform, as the hand has no opportunity 
to slip up and down on the butt, thereby 
exerting a variation of leverage on the 
trigger. This form of grip also, when 
properly constructed (as it is on the 
Remington), brings the bulk of the 
weapon down low in the hand so that the 
line of sight is but an inch above the base 
of the thumb, as it should be; conse- 
quently the thrust of the recoil is low and 
greatly reduces the tendency to kick up. 
This is one of the disadvantages of the 
old favorite, the single-action Colt, as it 
sits so high in the hand. 

We know of no small automatic that 
gives so firm a grip to a large-fisted man 
as this one. 

An excellent feature of the weapon is 
that with a cartridge in the chamber while 
the gun is cocked, if the magazine is with- 
drawn, the pistol cannot be fired as the 
sear is blocked, a constant source of 
danger with the older automatics in the 
hands of a careless man; otherwise, the 
safety features are the same as those ap- 
plied to any automatic. 

The balance of the weapon is superior 
to the Colt, being back in the hand—that 
is, most users will think so. Personally, 
we believe in a muzzle heavy pistol for 
steady holding, and it is probably for this 
reason that we do better work with the 


45 Colt Automatic than any other heavy 
calibered weapon. 


HE safety lever is a poor feature on 

the Remington as it must either be 
moved with the left hand or the gun must 
be shifted around in the hand so that the 
thumb can be brought to bear on it to 
shove it down. Those familiar with the 
excellent safety lever of the Colt Auto- 
matics will appreciate their advantage, as 
thumb can put the safety on or off with- 
out altering the grip of the weapon’ or 
throwing it out of alignment. 


The square sights on the Remington are 
a new feature for a stock weapon and are 
of much better design and capable of 
much more accurate work than those of 
the old revolvers and automatics, but this 
is really of little consequence, as the 
weapon is distinctly a pocket pistol for 
defense and not intended for target use, 
and we believe that for this reason the 
sights should have been somewhat higher 
so that they would be easier to catch for 
quick work; for while the old style pistol 
sights were crude affairs in comparison, 
they were capable of quicker alignment 
than the low sights of the Remington. 
The matted barrel is of no practical 
value as one must of necessity sight so 
low that the glint of the barrel in a bright 
light would not be caught anyway. 


‘THE gun is also considerably more 
difficult to take apart than the Colt, 
but the average man does better to leave 


his weapon alone in that respect anyway, 
so this is a minor consideration. 

For the purpose for which it was in- 
tended the .380 Automatic is a good 
cartridge, and taking it all in all we pre- 
dict a bright future for this really com- 
mendable weapon. 





THE 20-GAUGE IS GUN ENOUGH 
By A. H. Sawins 


T is perfectly self-evident to me that 
any intelligent lover of guns and real 
sportsmanship will as certainly ar- 
rive at the 20-gauge standard as a 

duck will arrive at water. That is, if he 
studies and comes to know about guns. 

We know that a man may fire a great 
many shots, may even be an expert trap 
or field shot, and still know little more 
than nothing about guns and ballistics. 

have come up to the 20-gauge stand- 

ard through a long and painstaking ex- 
perience with the 12 and 16 bores; giving 
up the 12 some sixteen years ago, and 
later the 16. 

I have had an unusual and rather ex- 
tensive experience with the 20; owned a 
number, have sent several back to the fac- 
tory, and at present have two 20-gauge 
double guns, one an L. C. Smith and the 
other a Parker. The L. C. Smith weighs 
634 lbs. and the Parker a few ounces less, 
both barrels of each bored full choke. 
Both have 28-inch barrels. 

I like a close-shooting gun. To me, 
true shotgun sport consists in learning to 
shoot—to estimate the proper lead. To 
make a south-bound mallard meet square- 
ly the center of a narrow and cutting 20- 
gauge pattern is the last word in trigger 
fun. With a gun of close pattern one 
will make fewer hits, more kills, and less 
cripples. It makes one feel more like a 
sportsman to bring down a dozen birds 
with a close-shooting 20 than it does to 
kill a bushel basket full with an open 12. 

On near shots like quail I am fond of 
using % ounce of No. 7 shot in the right- 
hand barrel, and % ounce No. 8 in the 
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YOUR BOY 


1920 





Winchester .22 Caliber 
Repeating Rifle, Model 06 


SHOULD BE T'AUGHT TO SHOOT 


AS your boy’s voice begun to change? 

H Has he commenced wearing sus- 
penders? Is his first pair of long 

trousers just around the corner, so to speak? 


Then his yearning for a gun demands your 
attention. 


He will get hold of one sooner or later— 
it is his natural instinct. He needs your 
help now. Earn his lifelong gratitude and 
add to your own pleasure and self-esteem 
by giving him the proper start. 

Naturally, you want him to become a good 
shot—to be trusted to handle a gun properly 
under all circumstances. Just as a boy 
should learn to swim. 


He must be taught. 


Any older person may act as instructor 
who will properly supervise his shooting and 
impress upon him the right principles. 
These can easily be obtained in printed 
form, with illustrations, at any hardware or 
sporting-goods store that sells Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Or your boy may receive his instructions 
through membership in the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, for which there is no 
charge. And he can shoot for the W. J. R. C. 
medals and diplomas—Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter, and Expert Rifleman—regardless 
of where he practices or receives instructions. 


Teach him yourself if possible. A boy’s 


best shooting instructor is his father. And 
the companionship developed between them 
when they share the sport is rarely equaled 
in any other pastime. 

If you would like to teach a few other boys 
to shoot along with him—a good plan, stim- 
ulating effort—your dealer will obtain a 
complimentary W. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
Manual for you. It will give you the com- 
plete W. J. R. C. program, including full 
details concerning how to conduct the tests 
for the medals already mentioned, one of 
which is awarded any boy who makes the 
required score. 

Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 calibér Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in 
the above illustration, is the most popular 
boy’s rifle. But if you prefer one of the 
single-shot models, you can depénd upon its 
being equally accurate. The steel in all 
Winchester barrels is of uniform quality and 
all are bored alike. 


Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester 
Rifle—or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, 
containing everything needed, including 
ammunition. Get out on the range along 
with him, improve your acquaintance, and 
brush up your own shooting. 


We invite you to write to us for any ad- 
ditional information or advice you may wish, 





” WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Money-Back Cartridges 


If you are ever dissatisfied with any U.S. Ammunition 
just return the unused cartridges and get back the price 
of the whole box. We will refund in full to the dealer, 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


; 
| 
{ 
i 


This unlimited money-back guarantee is based upon 
our certain knowledge that U.S. Ammunition is accurate 


and uniform. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; American Smelters Securities Co., San Francisco; 
Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Smokeless and 
Black Powders 


Waterproof 
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Money-Back Shot-Shells 


Any time you’ve a fault to find, just take back the 
unused part of the box. Your dealer will refund for the 
whole box. He knows we'll refund in full ta him 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


We make this unlimited money-back guarantee 
because we know that The Black Shells will please 


you. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; Nationa: Lead and Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; American Smelters Securities Co., San Francisco; 
Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; Tohn Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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A Real Appetit 


You get it in the fragrance 
of the pines, and in your 
own hearty exercise. And 
nothing contributes to your 
genuine camp comfort like 
three squares a day cooked 
quickly and well on the 


UNION 
olding Camp Grate 


Cooks pa vem from eggs 
to pot pie, any time, any 
lace where there’s wood. 


/ 


TPE 


fade all of metal, light, 
compact and durable. 
Folds flat, and slips easily 
into any pack. Always 
ready for use. No auto- 
mobile trip or camping 
party complete without it. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in 
the United States onreceipt 
of a $1 faa aa $s— 


Steel Products “Co, Lid. 


Albion, Mich., U. S. A 
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CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 Ft. 
Some all wood, others Canvas Covered 





tee ek and CANOES fer Outboard Motors. 
H.P. and 3 H.P. Outboard Motor: 





MOTOR BOATS, for Lakes, Rivers ond oo water. 
Three styles, 16, 18, 26 and 24 Ft. 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money. ont YER BY MAIL. 
Full description and prices based on selling direct to the 
user printed under each boat listed. 


Please state what you are interested in. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1901 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


Army Auction Bargains 
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Spring.Rem. cal. 30 le shot rifle for model 
1908 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart. $3.80 per 100 


16 acres Army Large illustra — 
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left. This load of 7s contains less than 
250 pellets, but the pattern is amply thick 
to bring down any bird centered up to 25 
yards, and the game will be fit for the 
table, not shot to pieces; nor will your 
guest be biting onto shot when eating a 
quail thus killed. With % of 8s the pat- 
tern will be thicker at longer range, but 
some shot will be left in the birds. I 
never could see that a man had much ex- 
cuse to cackle over riddling a bird with 
1% ounces of shot from a 12-bore gun, for 
if the quail, duck, or grouse were well in 
the pattern at 25 or 30 yards, the shooter 
might just as well leave it where it falls, 
for it will not be fit to set before a friend 
at the game breakfast. 

Regarding the count of the 20-gauge 
pattern, my experience convinces me that 
it is a difficult matter to get a 20- -gauge 
that will shoot 70 per cent of its load in a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards from its muzzle. 
My L. C. Smith will do this with No. 6 
chilled shot, but will shoot only 60 per 
cent with No. 8 shot. The Parker aver- 
ages less than the Smith. 

Each of the guns was made up especially 
to shoot close, and not cross-fire its loads; 
and in one case three guns were sent be- 
fore one was accepted, so they are prob- 
ably the best the factory can do. 

Mr. King does not see why a 20 cannot 
be made to shoot 80 per cent with standard 
factory ammunition. This cannot be done 
under the present method of 20-gauge 
construction. The factories are making 
20-gauge guns under the 12-gauge sys- 
tem, i.e., they are using all the 12-gauge 
parts possible in the construction of the 
20. The barrels are set just as far apart 
at the breech in the 20 as in the 12, for the 
purpose of accommodating the same ex- 
tracting and ejecting devices as the 12. 
This applies as well to other parts. The 
choke is the same as the 12-gauge system. 
It will ultimately very likely be found that 
owing to extremely high gas pressure as 
well as the different size of the bore, the 
choke should be quite different in the two 
bores. Particularly the thick septum be- 
tween the chambers of the barrels at the 
breech should be changed in the 20. Be- 
ing too thick necessitates too much 
englishing of the barrels. 

Englishing is squeezing the barrels to- 
gether near the breech while they arc’ be- 
ing soldered, in this manner bending or 
springing the barrels together so that the 
greater portion of their muzzle end will 
lie parallel, or nearly so, to each other, 
thus preventing either barrel from firing 
its load across the line of the other. 

The 12 will stand a lot of englishing, 
but not so with the 20. 

I once tested out a 20 that had so much 
english in its barrels that the pattern 
(with quick loads) was more the shape of 
a column than a circle. At least I con- 
cluded that this was the cause, since the 
barrels were perfectly round at the muz- 
zle. The barrels of this gun were quite 
thick at the breech and were widely sep- 
arated instead of being ground together, 
as they should have been, to overcome the 
necessity of so much english, 

Since the pattern of the 20 is affected 
unfavorably by a high degree of english, 
the gunmakers endeavor to put as little 
english in the barrels of the 20 as possible, 
consequently if the barrels are at all thick 
at the breech the gun is almost certain to 
cross-fire its loads. 

It. has never been my pleasure to test a 
20-gauge of any reasonable weight that 
did not cross-fire its loads at 40 vards. 
Englishing of the barrels is therefore one 
reason why the 20 will not shoot as high 
a count as the 12. 

Again, shotgun ballistics teach us that 








the higher the gas pressure in a barrel, the 
more will the pellets be jammed together, 
and the more will their spherical sym- 
metry be disturbed; i.e., the more they 
will be battered and distorted; that when 
distorted shot leave the barrels they tend 
to fly wild. This is due to the air catch- 
ing these irregular facets, and skating, .as 
it were, the shot out of their course. 
Again the surface shot, those which come 
in contact with the inner surface of the 
barrel in passing out, are flattened, espe- 
cially on the side that rubs along the sur- 
face of the barrel. These are known as 
suface shot, and tend to go wild as soon as 
they leave the muzzle of the gun. These 
surface shot are retarded by friction 
against the inner bore of the barrel, and 
fall behind the central column of shot. 
This relation between the central and the 
peripheral shot takes place while the shot 
are yet within the barrel, so that the col- 
umn of shot assumes a funnel shape, the 
central column being driven ahead of the 
peripheral shot, and this relation is main- 
tained through the entire flight of the 
charge. 

The construction, or choke, at the muz- 
zle of the barrel is calculated to bring 
these surface shot into the pattern behind 
the central columns, at any rate to prevent 
their going wild as soon as they leave the 
muzzle; different forms of choke create 
different degrees of confusion among 
these retarded surface shot. A _ large 
percentage of them at best, as we well 
know, go wild of the familiar 30-inch cir- 
cle at 40 yards. The higher the gas pres- 
sure in the barrel the more distorted and 
disturbed will be the shot, and the lower 
the per cent that find the 30-inch circle. 
The pellets in the central column of the 
charge are the shot that kill. This column 
is proportionately less in the 20 than in the 
12, therefore its percentage of pattern at 
40 yards would be correspondingly less. 

However, notwithstanding all the pres- 
ent defects, the 20-gauge is a wonderful 
gun, but not nearly so efficient as it will 
be when it is constructed on a 20-gauge 
system, instead of being a modified 12- 
gauge. 

The 20-gauge should be of sufficient 
weight to make it a standard article, to be 
used for all purposes for which a ‘multi- 
missile gun is intended, and not a little 
something to be compared to a 12. The 
weight, in my judgment, should be 6% to 
7 lbs. Too light a gun is lacking in pene- 
tration; in fact, in general efficiency. It is 
unpleasant to shoot because the little thing 
is blown back, as it were, of the charge of 
shot, and the charge falls more rapidly 
than when fired from a heavier gun. At 
40 yards one must hold 6 inches higher on 
the target with a 5%4-lb. gun than he 
would with a 7-lb. gun. And, of course, 
the penetration is weak accordingly. The 
pattern, however, may be very good. 

Given a 20 of proper weight, 634 Ibs., 
and a fairly slow load very good patterns 
may be made. Heavier shot, as No. 6, 
will generally shoot a higher per cent than 
No. 8. This is probably because they do 
not jam out of shape so much. I have 
made some remarkable patterns with an 
ounce of No. 6 shot and 2 drams of 
powder, loaded in a 23-inch shell with 
plenty of wads to give spring to the col- 
umn of shot. This is a slow load and 
with no more penetration than an ordinary 
load in a 12 would give. 

The standard load of shot for a 20- 
gauge is 7% ounce, and not 34 ounce as the 
factories and dealers are trying to estab- 
lish. The ill effects of high gas pressure 
may be overcome to some extent by using 
harder shot, by using slow powder, by 
using slightly longer shells and plenty of 
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wads, or by leaving, as the Germans do, 
an air space in the powder chamber. 

The factory loads give very good re- 
sults, but the ammunition factories, like 
the gunmakers, are making 20-gauge am- 
munition under the 12-gauge system, and 
we cannot expect the best results in either 
case, so long as this commercialism dom- 
inates the construction of guns and am- 
munition. 

Nevertheless, after all is said, a good 20- 
gauge with all its present faults, even with 
factory ammunition, is a very efficient gun, 
and the pattern on the 184inch center of 
the 30-inch circle at 40 yards is about as 
good as that of the 12-gauge. Even now, 
it is gun enough for anything and for 
anybody. 





WANTS A BRUSH GUN 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


With reference to guns I would like to 
have your advice on the following. I 
am going to purchase a new gun, I think 
it will be a Stevens double barrel 20- 
gauge. Now where I hunt the brush is 
thick and most all game is shot at close 
range. My intentions are to get 26-inch 
barrels, right barrel cylinders bored, left 
barrel modified. I am stuck on what 
kind of a stock to order. I have a Win- 
chester repeater which weighs 8 pounds, 
2%-inch drop, 13% inches long. Now 
this gun is clumsy to me, as I can’t do 
any good wing shooting and miss lots of 
quick shots on rabbits. The length of 
stock seems to be about right, but the 
gun doesn’t seem to come to my face 
where it belongs. I am 5 ft. 7 inches high, 
weigh 155 Ibs. and have a short, heavy 
neck and broad shoulders. If you think 
I am making a mistake in getting a Stev- 
ens, please advise me what make to get. 
I prefer a 20-gauge. Thanking you for 
your advice. W. J. Decker. 


Ans.—I think the 20-gauge would be 
fine for your purpose with about 26-inch 
barrels to weigh 614 pounds, but remem- 
ber that a 20 bore gives a very open pat- 
tern. I would have it right % choke 
and left full choke, as those small bores 
are not very satisfactory with open 
barrels. 

About 2% to 3 inches drop should be 
plenty for you in a double gun.—Eb. 


WANTS A RIFLE FOR ALASKA 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


I leave for Alaska on a two-year trip 
and I have never shot anything at deer 
and moose except a .30-30 and .35 Rem- 
ington. I had about decided on a .280 
Ross. I want a grizzly and goat and 
both are there. How about that Ly- 
man receiver sight? Is it simple enough 
for such a trip? Would the Springfield 
restocked by Abercombie & Fitch make a 
better gun for such a trip than the Ross? 

Why your preference for the Winches- 
ter.as the .405 only shoots a 300 gr. bullet 
and is practically useless for goat shoot- 


ing? 
E. H. Bunn. 


Ans.—The .30-30 rifle has a great ad- 
vantage for northern Canada and Alaskan 
shooting as the cartridge is practically the 
only one that can be secured at The 
Hudson Bay Trading Posts. However, 
the .30-40 cartridge is easily secured in 
Alaska. Particularly if it is the 
smokeless cartridge. For that reason I 
would strongly urge you to get a Spring- 
field restocked rifle rather than a Ross. 
Ross ammunition would be almost impos- 
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*‘Rush me at camp here, a Colt .22 caliber Automatic Target Pistol, My 
guide showed me the .38 caliber Automatic which he carries, but as I am just 
‘breaking in,’ advises me to get the small caliber—a great little gun for all- 
‘round purposes.” 

EXTRACT FROM SPORTSMAN’S LETTER TO A FRIEND 


OLTS | 
FIREARMS 


Sportsmen complete their equip- Automatic.38as the best all-’round 
ment for the woods by packinga gun for personal use, while others, 
Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt as was the case in the illustration 
Revolver in their kit. above, tell sportsmen that they 
They know that thename COLT _ will find a Colt .22 caliber Auto- 
istheir guaranteeofdependability, matic as shown below, the finest 
and that for protection and for andhandiest little weapon because 
target practice, a pocket gun it shoots the easily obtainable 
comes in mighty handy. and inexpensive .22 long rifle 
Many guides recommend a Colt cartridges. 











COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 










MANUFACTURERS OF 
Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
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sible to get in such a country and the rifle 
isn’t nearly as strong in construction as 
the Springfield and wouldn’t, in my 
opinion, stand as hard usage. Such a rifle 
if fitted with a Lyman micrometer sight 
would be my ideal of the best possible 
gun for Alaska. In the hands of an accu- 
rate shot it is large enough for the big- 
gest bear, but, of course, for large 
Kadiak the shots must be very accurately 
placed, irrespective of the caliber used. 
I have always favored the .405 for 
Alaskan shooting for the sportsman be- 
cause of its being easy to keep clean, due 
to its large bore. It is the best gun that 
is made in America for Kadiak, due to 
its tremendous shocking power, and the 
rifle itself (the 95 model) is about the 
strongest that we have in the lever 
action class. Also the .405 has a 
sufficiently flat trajectory for sheep 
or goats as you will be liable to shoot at 
them. The ranges at which sheep and 
goats are killed has been exaggerated. 
They are generally killed under three 
hundred yards. Remember the mark isn’t 
a particularly large one. Beyond that dis- 
tance more clean misses than hits will be 
made by even a first class shot. 

However, there is a very great differ- 
ence between a sportsman going in for a 
few months’ trip and a man going on a 
trip as you are, for two or three years. 
The Springfield rifle would be about a 
pound lighter than the .405. That is im- 
portant. A bolt action rifle is preferable 
because the construction is so much 
better. The ammunition would be 
easier to secure and it is much lighter, 
consequently, more of it can be carried 
than would be the case with the .405 and 
you have the advantage of having two 
cartridges, the 220 grain bullet for moose 
or bear and the 150 grain bullet at much 
higher velocity for sheep and goats.—Ep. 


















WANTS A .22 PISTOL FOR SMALL 
GAME 





Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

What would you consider the best type 
of .22 revolver or pistol as a side arm for 
shooting small game, such as_ rabbits, 
grouse, etc, and as a target gun for 
twenty yards or over, shooting .22 L. R. 
cartridges? 

Is there any advantage in having a .22 
barrel mounted on a .32 frame? 

Could this gun be obtained in hammer- 
less or would it be as practical? I want a 
gun for hard service. 

Howarp Harvey. 


















Ans.—I would advise you to get either 
a solid frame, swing out cylinder Smith 
and Wesson revolver for the .22 long 
rifle cartridge or a .22 Colt automatic. 
Either would be excellent for your pur- 
pose. 

Yes, a .22 barrel on a .32 frame is an ad- 
vantage as it gives you a heavier weapon 
which could be held more accurately. 





















rm cen ~ es There is no good hammerless F algea 
NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION ]| tirosctir there werein. 7" 


THE RECOIL CUTS HIS FINGER 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have an L.C. wate ae aly ~—_ 

gun which seems to too short in the 

Manufacturers of gy oy the grip — front tries 

° ° e,° as all of the force of the recoil goes 

High Power Rifles and Ammunition |) against ‘the middle’ finger, which works 

right against the trigger guard. Please ad- 

vise the remedy for this. Would also like 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES to have your advice on length and pattern 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY, U. S.A. | of an extra set of barrels for birds in 







































fairly heavy undergrowth. Also state 
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what you think would be a good load for 
this kind of shooting. 


H. W. Houston. 


Ans.—It is very hard indeed to answer 
your letter of December first as I don’t 
know how long the stock of your gun is, 
nor your own physical proportions. 
course, even if I had this information I 
could only guess at the trouble without 
seeing you use the gun. It isn’t neces- 
sarily true that your gun is too short in 
the stock for you because the recoil causes 
the guard to cut your middle finger. I 
have no doubt that your gun is very light 
and that you are using an extra heavy 
charge in it. It would be better for you to 
give me the weight of your gun, the loads 
you generally use, the proportions of your 
stock and your own height and general 
conformation, 

I presume, however, that this gun is a 
pistol grip gun and I would advise you 
having a good gunsmith cut off the pistol 
grip, making a straight stock. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is much better anyway. 
The highest priced guns are invariably 
made without the cumbersome, ugly pistol 
grips which on a bird gun are a disadvan- 
tage, rather than an advantage. The only 
time a pistol grip is of any value on a 


shotgun is when a very heavy gun is used |ff 


with excessive loads for ducks. If the 
pistol grip is cut off it will allow your 
hand to slip farther down the stock and 
relieve the pressure of your middle finger 
against the guard. Another thing that you 
can do is to bind this finger with adhesive 
tape or tire tape when you go shooting as 
this will keep you from flinching —Eb. 


22 H.-P. AND .25-20 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Would you be kind enough to give me 
some information regarding a Savage 
high-powered .22, its penetrating power, 
muzzle velocity, how far it will shoot “on 
a line,” also its greatest killing distance, 
and lastly, whether its recoil is more than 
noticeable. 

Please be generous enough to give me 
the same information about a Winches- 
ter .25-20, 1892 model. 

JaMeEs WICKSTEAD. 


Ans—The muzzle velocity of the .22 
Savage Hi-Power is 2800 feet per second, 
2455 feet per second at 100 yards. The 
muzzle energy 1218 ft. Ibs. and energy 
at 100 yards 922 ft. Ibs. This gun 
shoots very flat up to 300 yards. The 
bullet falls approximately 3 inches at 
200 yards, and 7% inches at 300. Be- 
yond this distance, however, it loses 
velocity very rapidly. The bullet weighs 
70 grains and makes a good rifle for 
wolves, coyotes, fox and so forth, but 
should not be considered for larger game. 
Due to the size of the bullet it cannot 
be classed with many other rifles for 
target work, as it isn’t nearly as accurate, 
but for the game mentioned up to 
yards it is very handy. There is very 
little recoil to the gun. The Winchester 
25-20 high velocity shoots the 86-grain 
bullet with a muzzle velocity of 1728.1 
and velocity at 100 yards is 1407.9. The 
energy is 570.4 ft. Ibs. at the muzzle and 
378.6 at 100 yards. It is a very accurate 
cartridge up to 200 yards, but isn’t good 
over that distance, and it is good for such 
game as that which the .22 Hi-Power is 
used for. The ammunition is cheap, which 
is a great advantage, and there is prac- 





tically no recoil_—Ep, 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


Wetproof Shells Are Sure 


YoOuR true sportsman is willing to take his 

chances of finding game, but when he DOES 
get within shooting distance he wants to be sure of 
his shells. 


Remington UMC WETPROOF shells are just what 
their name implies—proof against wet. Not alone the 
occasional shower, but the soaking rain and the day-after- 
day damp of a wet climate. 


Remingion, 
UMC 

for Shooting Right 
“Arrow.” “Nitro Club.” “New Club"—ALL 
Remington UMC shells are WETPROOF. 
You can depend on them to work smoothly 
through your shotgun every time—no matter 


what the weather. 
WETPROOF is an exclusive Remington 


UMC process. At your service without extra 
cost. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO, 
Incorporated 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Admitted to 


N.R. A. 


WN.R.A. 
Rules admit 
to indoor 
matches any si 
not using glass. 


You are now free 
to use this set of 
perfect indoor 
target sights. 


No. 2A—Com- 
bination Rear 
Sight, centers eye 
on front sight, 
and at the same 
time gives clear, 
unobstructed view 
of target. Disc can be instantly de- 
tached. This gives you two sizes 


of aperture. 


No. 6. Leaf Sight, $1.75 and $2.25 


No. 6—Leaf Sight, combination crotch and 
bar, replaces regular factory sight. Desir- 
able as auxiliary sight; or to test aligr ment 
of sights where you 


No. 2A—$5.00 


No. 17 and No. 7 
Target FrontSights 
are alike, except 
that No. 7 has 
ready windgauge 
adjustment. Both 
have instantly re- 
versible globe and 
aperture shaded by 
large hoods. 


No. 17—Showing 
Aperture, $2.50 


Your dealer has 
Lyman Sights or 
canget themfor you. 


Free Lyman Book 


Shows and prices Lyman Sights 
for every purpose and every gun. 
Send for it. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


No. 7—Showing 
Globe, $4.00 








The HOOK-H 
Hones your hooks, razor shar, 
.. , ov Wi increasing your Peatch 100%. 
— for next season. Perfection H. H., 
long, 75c. Junior, 3% in., 
nifty. leather case, 35c.; if your local dealer 
cannot supply you send direct. 
Interesting circular sent free on request. 


he Columbus jalty Co., Dept. A. Columbus,0 








Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want, Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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HERE’S A BUNCH!! 
Editor Fretp ANp STREAM: 


1. What .5 caliber rifles are best for 
deer and black bear? 

2. What .5 caliber rifles are best for 
moose and Alaska brown bear? 

3. Is a .30-30 carbine as accurate as a 
rifle of the same caliber? 

4. What is the present price of the .280 
Ross, and is the bolt action as good as 
the lever action? 

5. What rifle do you think best, the 
side ejecting or the top ejecting? 

6. What caliber revolver. and rifle is 
best when traveling on horseback in 
Alaska? 

7. Which is the most reliable for hunt- 
ing purposes, the’ automatic lever, pump 
or bolt action? 

8. Which one hits a harder blow, the 
401 Winchester or the .35 Remington 
automatic? 

9. Is the .22 H. P. Savage a good gun 
on the trap line in Alaska, or is the .250- 
3000 better ? 

10. Is the .25-20 suitable for wolves? 
And what other game can be shot with 
it? Paut BorcHsENIvs. 


Ans.—1. I would consider the .303 Sav- 
age, special .32, .30-30, .250-3000 and the 
.25-35 the best cartridges for deer and 
black bear. 

For moose and Alaska brown bear 
the 405 Winchester and the .35 Win- 
chester, the .9 Mannlicher, the .30-06 
Springfield and the .35 Remington ate the 


best. 


3. For hunting purposes the .30 carbine 
is practically as accurate as a rifle. 

4. The Ross rifle isn’t being made at 
the present time. The bolt action is just 
as good as the lever. Personally I like 
it better. 

5. I prefer a top ejecting rifle. 

6. The size of the revolver you want 
on horseback is a matter of preference. 

. Bolt action is always the most re- 
liable, as it has a stronger action than 
either the pump lever or automatic. 

8. The .35 Remington is a better car- 
tridge than the .401 Winchester. 

9. I would prefer the .30-30 Savage to 
a .22 Hi-Power or a .250-3000 on the: trap 
line. 

10. The .25-20 is a good rifle for ver- 
min and other small game.—Eb. 





AND HERE’S SOME MORE 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

1. Which is more accurate, a .32 auto- 
matic or a .32 revolver, both having the 
same length of barrel, and why? 

2. I have heard that all ballistics given 
in catalogues, etc., are true only of rifles 
having .30 barrels. Is this so and is it 
true of .22’s? 

3. What is the best length of barrel 
for a 16-gauge shotgun, and in what 
length of barrel is all the powder burnt 
up? 

4. Why are bead sights used for out- 
door shooting in preference to block or 
square sights? 

5. When should gold, ebony and ivory 
sights be used? 

6. Is there any disadvantage in leaving 
the open sight on a rifle after a peep has 
been put on? 

7. Why is the .22 W. R. F. bullet flat- 
nosed? 

8. Would a good recoil pad on a New- 
ton .256 entirely eliminate the shock and 
is there any disadvantage in using one 
with relation to accuracy, etc.? 

9. How many shots can be fired in a 








But little noise and there 


he isn’t. 
Cut out the noise by means of a 


‘MAXIM SILENCER 


Price, .22 calibre, dealer or fac- 
tory, $6.00. You can attach it 
to rifle yourself. 





GET THIS BOOK 





of astonishing experi- 
ences with a Maxim 


Silencer. Sentfor 6c, [>= 





The Maxim Silencer Co. 
68 Homestead Ave., Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 
































ITHACA WINS 


EVERYTHING 


at the 
Atlantic 
Indian Shoot 


1. Jay Clark, Jr., won 
Atlantic Indian Cham- 
pionship. 

2. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all on 16 yd. targets, 
294 x 300. 

3. Hank Pendergast and 
Jay Clark, Jr., tied on all 
targets, including 100 at 
21 yards, 377 x 400. 

4. H. K. Curtis won high 
over all in Class B, 
363 x 400. 

5. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all first day,149x150. 

6. Pendergast and Clark 
tied for high over all 
second day, 145 x 150. 

Any man can break more 
targets with an Ithaca. 


ubles, i i 
a ee 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Boxii_Ithaca,N.Y. 











SAVE 29% T0 680% ss" Used 


GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 
REXO and PREMO CAMERAS 
mm 20-Day Free Trial Guarantee 
If unsatisfactory, money will be 
tefunded in full. 
jj Complete Line of Motion Ploture 
{ Cameras 


Tris at once for our Free BAR- 
GAIN BOOK and CATALOG 
listing hundreds of slightly used 
and new cameras, also supplies 
- o~ description. No matter 

at camera you want we ean 

@ money. Compare our prices with others on 

slightly used and new eameras and we know you will 

be another one of our satisfied customers. Our prompt 

and. fair dealing will please you. Established in the 
tographie Business 18 years. 





convaat CAMERA CO. 1245. Wobssh Ave., Dept. 43, Chicage 
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Newton .256, or any other high-powered 

rifle, before it should be scrapped? 
Thanking you in advance for your 

trouble. W. N.. Watson. 


Ans.—There is really no difference in 
accuracy between a .32 Colt automatic 
and a revolver using a .32 S. & W. car- 
tridge. The .32 long Colt, for which 
some revolvers are made, is more ac- 
curate, however, than the .32 auto car- 
tridge. Using the same cartridge there 
would be no difference in accuracy be- 
tween the two types of guns. The .45 
auto is just as accurate as the Smith & 
Wesson, or Colt, with the same cartridge. 

Most of the rifle makers use 30-inch 
barrels as the standard for tests, but 
as quick burning smokeless is generally 
used now, there would be very little dif- 
ference, if any, in the ballistics of a 
shorter barreled weapon. 

For a 16-gauge gun, generally speak- 
ing, a 28-inch barrel is the best, though 
W. W. Greener claims the barrels should 
be forty times the diameter of the bore 
in length. As the bore of a 16-gauge gun 
is .662 inches the barrels should then be 
forty times .662 or 26.48 inches. For 
quail shooting I would advise 26-inch 
barrels; for ducks and general purpose 
shooting, 28-inch. 

Black powders burn slowly almost 
along the whole length of the barrel and 
consequently excessive charges give heavy 
recoil, and some of the powder is ex- 
pelled from the barrel without being con- 
sumed. But dense smokeless burns in 
from four to six inches of the brush and, 
consequently, is much more dangerous if 
the gun is overloaded as the chamber 
pressure is so greatly increased. 

Bead \ sights are better than block sights 
for game shooting as they are quicker to 
catch, 

Gold or ivory beads are better on game 
for the same reason, but black sights 


Charles Cottar’s Score 


show up better on the target. 

Open sights are generally in the way 
and obstruct the vision through a peep | |i] integral sight base. 
sight. pom mate lg A ses we | 

The .22 W. R. F. had greater killing | ij ae eae 
power, to some extent, because of the shotgun buttpiate. 
flat nose ‘ mercial silver bead front 

‘ i and fiat-topped wind- 


250-3000 Savage Rifle, take 7 
down model, .22-inch ta- 
pered round barrel with with the 


-250-3000 Savage 





A good recoil pad on a Newton rifle 
would eliminate the severeness of the re- 
coil to a great extent, and would not 
affect the accuracy of the rifle. 

A high-power rifle barrel is at its best 
for about 3000 shots.—Eb. 





THE COLT IS THE BEST 


Editer Frey AND STREAM: 

1.I am going to buy a heavy and 
powerful automatic and want to get the 
best. What would you recommend? 

2. Which is better, the Luger or Mau- 
ser? 

3. Are they better than the Colt Gov- 
ernment .45 or military .38? 

4. What is the best light automatic 
that you know of? 

5. What is the best light American- 
made automatic that you know of? 

ARTHUR MENKEN. 


Ans—I would advise the .45 Colt au- 
tomatic or the 38 Colt automatic if a 
lighter gun is desired. 

The Luger and the Mauser are both 
beautifully constructed arms, but the 
Luger is very apt to jam, which is a 
dangerous feature, and the Mauser, al- 
though a beautifully shooting and accu- 
rate weapon, is cumbersome and unhandy. 
As generally efficient weapons, they are 
not, either of them, in the class of the 





gauge sporting rearsights. 


Weight about 7 lbs. on Lion oe 100% 


Do you know how many hunters are killed or mauled by 
lions every: year? Do you realize that the lion is the 
African travellers’ and hunters’ greatest peril? 

Listen to what Mr. Cottar says about what the little 
.250°3000 Savage does to the king of beasts:— . 

“On lions and ps ey wt have shot a score of the 

two species with the .250, and some of them at less 

than a rod distance—not one escaped that was hit.” 

The power of the .250°3000 Savage makes lions as easy as 
leopards to the man who has used it onboth. And hehaskilled 
rhino, hippo, buffaloandelephantwithit. Doyou wonder that 
he finds it the most generally useful rifle for African hunting? 

And don’t forget that it’s a six-shot repeater that 
weighs only seven pounds—that it hasa point range 
of over 300 yards—that it 1s accurate enough to pos- 
sibles at 800 yards—and that it hardly kicks at all. 

You can see it—handle it—buy it—at your dealers. 
For particulars, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 








“The Gun that Speaks for Itself” 
has told its own story for 35 years 


Both First and Second Places in the 

Grand American Handicap 1919. 

Winner of the Pinehurst Consolation 
1920 


Get back of a SMITH and you will 
understand why we prefer to let the 
gun say: 


“That's the Smith Story” 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
30-50 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N.Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
739 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES 
33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 
"Tt 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


The built-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 





leathers, 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
608 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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Colt .45 automatic, which is more power- 
ful, fully as accurate and a great deal 
more dependable. The best light auto- 
matic that I know of is the 32 Colt. I 
might also add that if a slightly heavier 
caliber weapon is wanted the .38 Savage 
is a very excellent weapon.—Eb. 





THE .95 WINCHESTER 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

As an exhaustive study of rifles and 
calibers with their velocities, energies and 
trajectories has availed nothing, I am ask- 
ing your aid in the selection of a high- 
power rifle. 

I expect to hunt moose, bear and deer 
in Canada, and cougar, bear and other 
big game in the American and Canadian 
Rockies, so I must choose a gun with 
high velocity and great shocking power 
at medium and long ranges. 

1. What is your opinion of the Win- 
chester model 95 rifle? Is the Govern- 
ment .30 caliber, model 1906, suitable for 
my needs, or would you prefer this gun 





in Winchester .35 or .405 caliber? What 
is your opinion of the N. R. A. musket | 
and carbine models in this rifle? Would | 
either be suitable for all-around work? | 
At what range are they sighted for point | 
blank shooting, and with what sights 
would you outfit your choice of these | 
rifles ? 

2. Many hunters have strongly recom- | 
mended the Winchester model 94 in .32 
special caliber. What is your opinion of 
this gun and caliber? Would it be heavy 
enough for the shooting I mentioned? 

3. Is a Government model .45 Colt au- 
tomatic pistol suitable as a side arm and 
emergency second to one’s rifle? Will 
it stop a wounded and infuriated animal ? 

You may use this in the magazine if 
you wish. Please find enclosed a self- 
addressed envelope for reply. 

Thanking you sincerely for an early 
answer. 

I, W. Davis. 


Ans.—There is no better all-around 
rifle for shooting the world over than 
the 1895 Winchester or the Springfield 
for the .30 caliber 06 Government car- 
tridge. 

For moose, alone, I would suggest pos- 
sibly the .405 instead, but then you wish 
to use your weapon for deer and pos- 
sibly sheep and goats in the West. I 
would recommend the 1895 model carbine 
with a Lyman receiver rear peep sight 
and a gold or ivory small size bead front 
sight. 

For deer, cougar and so forth, the 150- 
grain bullet is excellent, but for moose 
use the 220-grain. The several loads for 
this weapon is what makes it so desirable. 

The musket in the "95 model is a clumsy 
weapon. Leave it alone! 

You should have your rifle sighted for 
point blank at 100 yards, then leave the 
sights set, for at any longer range at 
which you would get a shot at game you 
would only have to aim a little higher 
on the shoulder, as the bullet will only 
drop about six inches at 300 yards with 
the 150-grain bullet. 

The .32 special is not really powerful 
enough to be recommended for the big- 
gest game you intend to hunt. 

The .45 Colt is my preference as a 
side arm, but I never carry one for hunt- 
ing. A pistol, however powerful, cannot 
be depended upon to stop a charging bear 
or other heavy game. Stick to your 
rifle in a pinch—Epb 





Pay 


INSIST Helps Make Strong, 
Twig Sturdy Men and 
Beautiful Healthy 

Ca Ua Women—Used By 
Over 3,000,000 
People Annually 
As a Tonic, 
Strength and 
Blood Builder, 
Ask Your 
Doctor or 





e Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
— around the 

use, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL 
and 25c. Send us 

the name of a live one who 

doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 

a@ dandy, handy new can 

(screw top and screw tip) 

containing 3% ounces post- 

i t: 


paid for 35 cents. 





WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 








KENNEBEC CANOES—Safest to Use 
The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 
is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to create a new and higher standard in 
canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co. 


21 BR, Sq., Waterville. Maine, 








Target Shootin 
At “Yo The Cost 


You can actually make this great ea fo target 
practice with your favorite big game ty using 
.22, .25 or .32 pistol ridges i with 





instead of the regularrifie ammunition. 
Each cartridge more than pays for it- 
self by the saving on 100 rounds at 
target practice. Used by National 


twist and 

%° does not strip 

> nor lead bar- 

Tel. Does not 

perm B  ~ firing 

pin. rice 

strikes firing pin in aux- Ask Your Dealer. 

vexploding cartridge Write for catalog. 


ARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 











Cameras for Sp 
70¢ Down to 40¢0n the Dollar 


See our monthly bargain list. Complete full 
lines of everything photographic 
gee vital interest to the Sportsman 


tographer. 
Bargain List Mailed Free 


co. 


CAMERA 
109 N. Dearborn St.. Dept. F. S. Chicago 
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Here are the loads which experience 
has proved are the correct ones to use 
in the shooting of game birds. Ask 
your dealer for them, using this as a 
guide and you will be sure that you 
are absolutely right. 


DUCK - « 3%or 3% Drams 


DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 6 Shot 
RG eae hg Pape me pe Fe . 3% Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 2 or BB Shot 
GPE aa ara a oe 3 Drams 

DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 8 Shot 
| RRS BE I eae 3 Drams 


DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 9 Shot 

SNIPE and WOODCOCK... . 3 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 8 or 9 Shot 

Ss ew se eae 3 or 3% Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 8 Shot 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN ... .. 3% Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 6 or 7 Shot 

RABBIT and SQUIRREL . . . . 3 Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 7 Shot 

DOVE ........ 30r 3% Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 7 or 8 Shot 

GROUSE or PARTRIDGE . . . 3% Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 7 Shot 


Right Loads for Game Hunters 


WILD TURKEY ... .. . 3%Drams 
DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 2 Shot 
TRAP LOADS .. - 3or 3% Drams 


DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 7% Shot 
DEAD SHOT powder has made such 


tremendous strides among the sports- 
men of this country that we predict 
the time when it will be used almost 
exclusively. It possesses all the ele- 
ments asked by the good hunter. It gets 
away with lightning-like rapidity, has 
the closest pattern of all the powders 
and the very lightest recoil. You can 
shoot 34 drams of DEAD SHOT 
all day without the least damage to 
your shoulder, and in all details it 
is the best powder for beginners 
as well as experienced hunters. Ask 
your dealer for shells loaded with 
DEAD SHOT and be absolutely 


sure that you are properly equipped 
for the field. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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PEACE AND PROGRESS IN TRAP- 
SHOOTING 
By Jack Snipe 
HERE is peace in the trapshooting 
world. This might imply that war 
preceded—well, not just that perhaps; 
rather was it a period of chaos. In the 
days—only a few months gone—of the 
American Amateur Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation, the Interstate Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation, and the Development Department 
of the Interstate, no one, not even the 
officers of the several organizations, knew 
which way the shot would fly. And the 
shooters—their chief worry was the price 
of ammunition; they being content to let 
George run the sport. (George to them 
was the manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition. ) 

But history is dead stuff. It may be of 
value in charting the future, in fact, a 
study of the trapshooting plans for 1920 
shows an understanding of the past, but 
all concerned are probably happy to allow 
the dead unbroken repose. Shooters are 
a cheerful lot, the 16th of January not- 
withstanding, ‘and not even the price of 
ammunition bothers them particularly 
now; they’re used to it. 

The peace above referred to was con- 
summated at conferences held in New 
York in November and December last, 
following a year of recovery from the 
multiple association situation. The ama- 
teurs met with the directors of the Ameri- 
can Trapshooting Association, the manu- 
facturers’ representatives, and a combi- 
nation was effected amid love-feasts and 
rejoicings. Now the sport abides in the 
tender mercies of a General Committee of 
ten, five representing the amateurs and 
five the manufacturers. 


Al the first meeting of the General 
Committee it was decided to divide the 
United States and Canada into five zones: 
Eastern, Southern, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Pacific Coast. Regional headquarters 
are to be established in each zone, with 
secretary-managers in charge. Those 
familiar with the A. A. U. (Amateur 
Athletic Union) will recognize many 
points in common between the two or- 
ganizations. The next step was to pro- 
vide participant representation, Briefly it 
is that clubs or individuals, the choice be- 
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ing left to the shoot- 
ers, shall belong to 
the State associations. 
At meetings of these 
associations delegates 
shall be elected to at- 
tend the zone meet- 
ings, to be held at the time of Zone or 
Sectional Handicap Tournaments, when 
the Zone delegates shall be named to sit on 
the General Committee, one to each zone, 
together with the five manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. Sounds more complicated 
than a National presidential election, but 
it should work, particularly as a tourna- 
ment is provided as the attraction to at- 
tend each meeting. 

And of course there is taxation. Rep- 
resentation without taxation would be as 
unusual as taxation without representa- 
tion would be unfair. “It is so nominated 
in the bond” that each and every shooter 
who would shatter the targets at regis- 
tered tournaments shall anti up his ducats. 
First of all there is a due of $1 (one dol- 
lar, mistake not); then there is a regis- 
tration fee of fifty cents each day he ob- 
literates, or tries to, registered targets. 
This money is divided among the National 
Association, the zone management, and the 
State associations. Thus it may be seen 
that the wherewithal and the means for 
its dissipation are at hand, an interestingly 
potential combination. 

The encouragement of distance han- 
dicap shooting is named as one of the 
things to be accomplished. All State and 
sectional tournaments are to hold handi- 
cap events, handicaps ranging from 16 to 
22 yards. Also special averages are to be 
compiled for all handicap events at regis- 
tered tournaments. 

But the handicap system is not alone 
expected to care for the equalization of 
shooters. Class shooting is to be encour- 
aged at all registered tournaments. The 
A. T. A. will provide a trophy for the 
high gun in each class at State and sec- 
tional tournaments; this in addition to 
preparing monthly averages of all con- 
testants for use of the managers of tour- 
naments. 

The double target event, that most in- 
teresting style of trapshooting, has been 
becoming as scarce as woodcock shooting. 
Many performers at singles, it is safe to 
say, have never even watched such an 
event, to say nothing of participating in 
one. While the new General Committee 
is somewhat conservative in its efforts to 
induce more shooting of doubles, it is 
pleasing to know that something is to be 
done. Just the suggestion that each State 
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association place a double target event 
on its championship program should help 
some, particularly as the A. T. A. will 
register all such targets and compile the 
averages. 

Another move in the right direction is 
a recommendation regarding traphouses. 
Lacking standard directions for their con- 
struction, clubs have built all kinds, shapes 
and descriptions. While such inequali- 
ties may make for more varied shooting, 
more like the real thing in the field, they 
certainly are unfair to visiting shooters. 
The recommendation says that the front 
eaves of the trap house should be not more 
than two and one-half feet, and the rear 
eaves not more than three feet above the 
level of the shooting position. It also 
specifies that the point where the target 
first appears at the extreme left or right 
angles from any one of the five shooting 
positions should not vary more than six 
feet along the front eaves of the trap- 
house. 

Evidently the new management of the 
sport is determined to purge the amateur 
ranks of professionalism, for it is set 
forth in the new rules that anyone may 
protest the amateur standing of any “4 
testant; furthermore, that the A: T. 
will investigate all such protests ame 
accompanied by sufficient proof. You 
never can tell about such things, but it 
will be interesting to watch for develop- 
ments. Professionalism has a way of 
sneaking into the “best of regulated 
families.” 


ROM what one hears around the Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York 
these few innovations are just the begin- 
ning. Perhaps the majority of amateurs 
are still content to “let George do it,” but 
now that one-half of George is amateur 
he promises to do a bigger, better job. 
New blood tells. And there is everything 
in the viewpoint. The manufacturers’ 
representatives grew stale on the job, be- 
sides their viewpoint could not be the 
same as the amateur’s. The combination 
of thought and interests should work to 
the great good of trapshooting. 





SMOKED TARGETS 


HERE are two sides to every ques- 

tion,” quoth the wise man; and 
never was there a truer saying. The oft 
revived discussion about smoked or dusted 
targets is an excellent example. Those 
who favor the rule as it stands—that the 
dusted bird is “lost”—support their side 
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oncsceserereesese cece: 


Makers of the 
famous Eveready 
Storage Battery 
Guaranteed 11, 
years. 




















Once Every Two Houts 


is the doctor’s direction. And a 
speedy recovery may depend on the 
accuracy with which the instruc- 
tions are followed. The right time 
and, above all, the right medicine 
are vitally important aids to the 
doctor’s skill. A DAYLO mini- 
mizes the risk of mistakes in the 


dark. 




















Many Uses For 
Daylo In The Home ? 


i’ the patient warmly covered? Is this the right medicine? 
What does the chart say? Where is that thermometer? 
What time is it? 


In the darkened sick room, day or night, a Daylo will save 
steps and avoid disturbance, as well as prevent mistakes. 


Everywhere about the home, in cellar or attic, there are 
countless places where Daylo increases comfort and conve- 
nience. Have a regular place to keep a Daylo—on the sick- 
room table when there’s illness—at the front door—near the 
attic stairs—by the cellar door—under the pillow. 


All leading electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and 
auto accessory stores have a supply of Daylo. And they 
the genuine Eveready Tungsten Batteries for all “flashlights”. 


Coming : $10,000 Cash Prize Contest. Ask 
for particulars at any Daylo Dealer’s store. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


—_—_ 


National Carbon Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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“Clean As 


A Whistle” 


*“Not a spot—practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.”’ 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 


Solvent 


Made by the makers of that famous 
gun oil—3-in-One, Tested by 
expert military and civilian shots 
before being offered to you. Capt. 
Wm. F.Gorman, U.S. Inf., says: 


**T have cleaned a rifle with Pyra- 
mid Solvent, at times, hours after 
leaving the rifle range, and after 
at least one hundred rounds had 
been fired, removing every particle 
of the poisonous, smokeless resi- 
due. In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.’’ 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly dis- 
solves high power smokeless and black 
powder residue. Loosens metal fouling. 
Contains no moisture to cause rust and 
no chemical that attacks the gun metal. 
Try it. Prove it. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in-One Oil 
to prevent rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for 
sale by most firearm 
dealers, 3 ounces in a 
convenient flat can that - 
fits pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. If 
your dealer can’t sup- ~ 
ply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a 
can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CAR. Broadway, New York 


c2i6 
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by the argument that a winged live bird 
is not necessarily a dead bird. How true! 
But the opposition truthfully points out 
that dusted birds may be, often are, hit 
harder and with more shot than those 
other targets from which are clipped the 
stipulated “visible piece.” Let’s shoot 
up their respective arguments and see 
what’s left. 

Dusted-Dead says: “We believe that by 
far the greatest cause of smoked targets 
lies in the condition of the targets; they 
may be too soft or too hard. The proof 
is not far to find. Go out into the no- 
man’s land beyond the traphouse with the 
pick-up boys and see how many targets 
may be found, unbroken, with anywhere 
from one to a dozen clean shot holes 
through them. Even the impact of the 
target on the ground failed to break it.” 

And Dusted-Lost replies: “Quite true, 
all of us who have shot at the traps have 
smoked targets up good and plenty, and 
had them sail on unbroken. However, the 
question of clay target shooting is to 
break targets, rather than to hit them. In 
the game field”—ahem!—“if we merely 


hit game and don’t grass it, it doesn’t” 


count. The frequency with which birds 
are smoked is far less for those whose 
time is quick. The slow or deliberate shot 
hits his targets farther out and when they 
are rotating slower.” 

But Dusted-Dead has another shot: 
“It is not possible for the referee to dis- 
tinguish at all times between pieces and 
smoke, Many times a wad is mistaken 
for a piece, but if the referee was guided 
by the smoke such errors would be more 
infrequent. It would simplify the, ref- 
eree’s job.” 

At which Dusted-Lost, firmly en- 
trenched, fires back: “If we allowed 
smoked targets to be scored dead, no ref- 
eree could give as unerring justice to all 
as he can under the present rule of 
‘a visible piece.’ Certain conditions of 
background, such as dark colored trees in 
summer or a dark, cloudy sky, would 
easily make it impossible to detect smoke.” 


OTH barrels empty, the verbal duelists 

mix things a bit. Dusted-Dead feels 
that it’s all wrong, unfair, for one shooter 
to kill a bird with one shot when another 
punctures his with a half-score pellets 
and has it counted lost. Not at all, comes 
the reply. In the days of live bird shoot- 
ing, “hit” birds didn’t count; they had to 
be killed “dead” within certain bounds. 
It’s hard luck to lose a target after hitting 
it hard, but the fact remains that a hit 
bird is not necessarily a dead one. 

Then when all the above is sung with 
variations, the advocates of “as is” ex- 
press a fear that a change, permitting the 
counting of dusted targets, would register 
absolute perfection in the sport. The 
near 98 per centers would become 99.44 
per cent perfect. 

But when all else is said, the best ar- 
gument for the status quo lies in the de- 
sirability of retaining a standard for com- 
parative purposes. Immediately the rule 
was changed all point would be lost to 
judging the future by the past. No one 
could tell whether the 99.44 per cent shoot- 
er of the new order was better than the 
97.57 per center of yesteryear. 





INFORMAL SMALL-BORE TRAP- 
SHOOTING 


NFORMAL small-bore trapshooting is 
certainly growing in popularity. Per- 
haps it is due to an interest in shooting 
born of the war; or the native desire may 
prompt automobilists—largely automobil- 
ists, but that means almost anyone and 


everyone—to pack along a shooting out- 
fit for wayside amusement; or, why deny 
it, the manufacturers may have injected 
the idea into our heads. More than like 
all these forces are at work, and in future 
seasons the desiccated bang of the little 
guns will be heard from the wood lot and 
pasture, or even along the road right-of- 
way. 

Let no one tell you it is not good sport. 
Cracking the baby targets, thrown from a 
small hand contrivance, with anything 
from the 20-gauge to the .410 is a fasci- 
nating pastime. It requires skill of the 
highest order to perform well; yet the 
novice may “get on,” learning to shoot 
in a way that would not be acquired other- 
wise. For many beginners it is excellent 
training before lining up with the squad 
at the regular trap. It supplies confidence, 
in addition to actual training in hitting 
the flying disks, 

Partly to care for this increasing in- 
terest to some extent to supply the grow- 
ing demand for small bores for hunting, 
more and better guns are being designed. 
The .410 is no longer a child’s size arm; 
it has entered into man’s estate. The 20- 
gauge has been considered a respectable 
weapon for some time, and has been gain- 
ing friends among bird shooters. Both of 
these guns, also the 28 and 36-gauge, are 
fun dispensers when turned loose on the 
hand-trapped birds. A choice must rest 
with personal preference. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION AND 
GUN CLUBS 


B he new Regional Secretary-Mana- 
gers of the A. T. A. have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to bridge the gap usually 
existent between the more or less mythi- 
cal State associations and the gun clubs. 
In most States the State organizations 
have survived solely for the purpose of 
holding the annual State tournaments. 
They have failed to render assistance to 
local clubs or to knit them together in 
the slightest. It is safe to wager that 
most State associations do not even have 
lists of the gun clubs. 

One plan (I believe it was tried out in 
New York last year) would be to schedule 
a series of club shoots to determine the 
club champions, to the end that these sev- 
eral champions might meet in an inter- 
club race at the State shoot. By estab- 
lishing the rules for such shoots and sup- 
plying prizes for the club champions, the 
association would naturally secure the in- 
terest of all shooters participating in them. 
The local clubs would also benefit largely, 
as shooters would make a point of at- 
tending these shoots. 

Partly by means of the interest created 
by the club series, but supplemented by 
inter-club meetings and shoots, and by 
other means of communication and co- 
operation, the interest of shooters in their 
own clubs in the State association and in 
the sport would be heightened and main- 
tained. In a sport that is so personal in 
character and that offers so many oppor- 
tunities for getting together, organization 
is not alone easily possible; it is desirable. 





HAPS AND MISHAPS 


D you ever hear the story of the trap- 

shot who, while taking his daily aim- 
ing exercise in his room, caused a house- 
painter to fall off his ladder from fright? 
Well, he did. It seems that said painter 
was just starting to work via a ladder, 
and as his head came above the window- 
sill what should he see but the terrifying 
muzzle of a gun. Promptly -he tumbled 
—to the ground. 
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Wallpaper birds or any other small ob- 
jects afford excellent aiming practice for 
the wing or trap shot. Daily exercise in 
swinging the gun to position at once hard- 
ens and trains the shoot-muscles and 
quickens the eye. But—be sure no painter 
is about to gaze down your gun barrel as 
you draw a bead out your bedroom 
window. 


ONCE at least once—so the story goes 
—a clean gun lost a big event, the 
biggest of all, in fact. It was the Grand 
American Handicap of 1909. Four men 
tied with scores of 96. One of the four, 
John Livingston, of Springfield, Alabama, 
had finished shooting early and, not ex- 
pecting to shoot more he had cleaned and 
oiled his gun. 

When Livingston learned tuat he must 
participate in a shoot-off, he got his gun 
and, without wiping it out or shooting it, 
he went to his position. He missed his 
first target and broke the following nine- 
teen, but Fred Shattuck broke all twenty 
and won. For once a loser had a good 
alibi, for oil is known to ball the shot. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN TRAP- 
SHOOTING 


A NEW town—or is it a city?—is be- 
ing put on the map by way of the 
trapshooting route. Its name is Clarks- 
dale, and it’s somewhere in Mississippi. 


The tournament to be held there is the | 


State Championship in name, but reports 
indicate that it will be a three-ring, rip- 


snorter. The Clarksdale Gun Club, backed | 


by the town, will give over and above en- 


trance moneys, $6,000 in trophies. Two | 


local banks have contributed $500° each, 
one of them specifying that its money 
shall go to the fifty shooters making the 
lowest scores. 


LEVELAND has been chosen as the 

place for the G. A. H. of 1920. The 
big National shoot will be held at Edge- 
water Park of that city in August, and 
plans for it are already well under way. 
It is expected that the number of par- 
ticipants will break all records, passing 
the one thousand mark by a safe margin. 


RAPSHOOTING at night is a stunt 

which always attracts attention. Trap- 
shooting at midnight goes the evening 
performers one better. And it was left 
to an Iowa club—the LeMars Gun Club, 
of LeMars, Iowa—to put it over. The 
necessary light was supplied by several 
3,000 candlepower lights, suspended from 
30-foot poles. It is said that the all-white 
targets could be seen as easily as the or- 
dinary targets by daylight. Proof of it 
may be found in the score of the winner, 
50 out of 60. 
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Mark Arie 
Shooting 
Hercules 
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‘Tee 1919 high amateur 
season’s average was 
won by Mark Arie. 


His season’s average of 
.9780% on 2920 registered 
targets establishes a new 
world’s record. 
SELBY LOADS In addition he had the unpar- 


siriioncrave —alleled average of .9822% on his 
last 2370 targets. 


Mr. Arie’s long run of 453 
targets, 422 of which were reg- 
istered, established a new world’s 
long run record for an amateur. 


To improve YOUR score shoot 











POWDERS | 


INFALLIBLE 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1007 Orange Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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It will be impossible 


for us to build all the Parker Guns during 1920 that the world 
will want. Shooters hoping to own a Parker Gun in 1920 are urged 
in their own interest to order at once to avoid disappointment. 
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Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS.), c.*'tii. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco 
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A FLY-TYING LATHE 
By Ladd Plumley 


NE of the curious things con- 
cerning any art is its crystalliza- 
tion, as it might be termed. A 


great master instructs a pupil in 
the master’s method for producing an 
effect, and the method, largely because 
of the repute of the master, slides down 
through the centuries. There may be a 
hundred methods for producing the ef- 
fect, but the method has crystallized be- 
cause of its originator, and it may be 
long before any one suggests a more con- 
venient mode for producing the same re- 
sult. Making artificial flies is an art. If 
any one doubts this let him examine the 
artistry of some of the great masters of 
the craft, who conjure the most minute 
of gnats, wonderful in their dainty per- 
fection. 

So far as I am aware, it has never been 
suggested that the classical mode for 
tying artificial flies can be improved upon. 
But at the outset I desire to say that ab- 
solutely new ideas are extremely rare; 
if you delve deep enough into the history 
ef any craft, you will generally find the 
method which is original with yourself 
has in the past been anticipated. But not 
in print or by word of mouth have I ever 
had aj hint of the mode I here suggest 
and which I am using for constructing 
my own flies. 

The methods for fly tying set forth in 
angling works include holding the fly in 
the fingers, or, for the convenience of 
amateurs, im a pin vise, or in a vise that 
is a fixture. The materials for the body, 
with the hackle, are twirled around the 
shank of the hook. 

For the most part, the making of a fly 
can be somewhat akin to producing work 
with a turning lathe. And until the lathe 
was invented an artisan produced circu- 
lar effects in wood or metal by holding 
the work in the hand and twirling the 
tool, or, in some cases, turning in the 
hand the material.which it was desired 
to make circular. This is the classical 
method for constructing those portions of 
a fly which are made of materials that 
are turned about the shank of the hook. 
I am bold enough to suggest a method 
not unlike the method made use of in the 
turning lathe. 

I use the ordinary pin vise, the hook 
secured so that the shank is parallel to 
the handle of the vise. As the knob on 





the handle is inconvenient, when you de- 
sire to remove the vise from its sup- 
ports, I file away the knob, filing the end 
to a hexagonal form, like the remainder 
of the handle. 


HAVE two narrow blocks of wood, 

with holes drilled in them, one hole 
smaller than the other, and the larger of 
such a diameter that the handle of the 
vise revolves easily when slid to the 
spring at the lower end of the jaws, and 
yet not so large that when using the re- 
volving vise it can slip beyond the spring. 
The blocks can be secured in the vise of 
a workbench, or, of course, can be fas- 
temed to a heavy board, at such distances 
apart so that the pin vise will revolve 
freely and the end project can be twirled 
by the left hand. I have a small car- 
penter’s bench near a window in my writ- 
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LATHE 


— 
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THE 


ing room, and find the plan of securing 
the blocks in the bench vise more con- 
venient than to fasten the blocks to the 
top of a board. But most amateur fly 
tiers will prefer the latter plan. If the 
board is inclined to slip, it can be se- 
cured on the werk table with a couple of 
screws, or a heavy weight can be laid on 
the board at the rear, away from the jaws 
of the pin vise. 

The figure shows the “Fly Tying 
Lathe” where the supports are screwed 
to the top of a heavy board. The hook 
is in the proper position for beginning 
a fly. 

I have a three-inch hard wood wedge 
of proper size, and when desired the 
wedge can be pushed into the hole of the 
rear support, thus securing the hexagonal 
handle of the vise. Both holes are of such 
a diameter that when not secured the vise 
can be easily twirled by the fingers of the 
left hand.. The front hole should be 
slightly higher from the baseboard than 
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the rear hole, so that the weight of the 
vise will have a tendency to keep it im 
position. 


SUPPOSE a “Coachman” is to be con- 
structed. The tinsel for the tag is 
secured by the waxed tying silk, when the 
operator holds the end of the tinsel in 
his right hand and twirls the lathe with 
his left. The tinsel is secured with two 
windings and a “half pitch” and cut away 
with sharp embroidery scissors. Several 
plumelets of peacock herl are fastened 
close to the tag and the lathe revolved 
with the left hand, the herl being held in 
the right. When the body is complete, it 
is secured as has been described for the 
tag, and the surplus herl snipped off. 

Now comes the winding in of the 
hackle—the supreme test of the workman- 
ship of the amateur. But with the lathe, 
and the “reversed” mode for hackling a 
fly, anyone, and with slight difficulty, can 
produce excellent results. The hackle is 
stripped at the butt and the fibres are not 
pressed back, as is the ordinary mode. 
The butt of the hackle, and not the tip, 
the latter again the ordinary method, is 
secured in position with the tying silk. 
The tip of the hackle is held between the 
forefinger and thumb of the right hand 
and the lathe twirled with the left. If 
even slight care be used, the filaments 
will take a natty and sightly position and 
an artistic effect will easily be produced. 
The winding silk is then wound through 
the filaments and secured with several 
windings and a “half hitch,” and the sur- 
plus of the hackle snipped away. 

The vise is now turned so that the barb 
of the hook is downward, and the wedge 
is used to secure the vise rigidly in its 
position. The wings are tied in the ordi- 
nary manner, when the fly is finished off 
with several turns of the winding silk and 
two “half hitches,” when all surplus of 
materials is removed with the scissors. 
Shellac varnish is used on the head, and 
the fly is complete. 


HE advantages for the amateur of 

the fly tying lathe, and the “reversed” 
method given for hackling, are many. It 
is evident that when the vise is mechani- 
cally turned, instead of in the hand, or 
rigidly secured, as in the case of a table 
vise, the materials being held in the 
fingers or twirled, a far greater degree of 
accuracy can be obtained. Also with the 
lathe a fly can be made far more rapidly 
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than when the materials or vise must be 
twirled with the fingers. Then the neat 
hackling of a fly is a difficult process, 
and the lathe, with the “reversed” method 
for winding the hackle, greatly aids the 
amateur in making a neat job. But it 
should be stated that when using the fly 
tying lathe, the vise should be turned in 
a direction toward the operator. If this 
be done, and the hackle secured by its 
butt, with the point away from the bend 
of the hook, and the hollow side of the 
feather upward, excellent results can be 
had and so quickly that a fly can be 
hackled in a few seconds. It is neces- 
sary, perhaps, to state in more detail the 
best position for the hackle before wind- 
ing. It is fastened with the butt toward 
the bend of the hook and the point ex- 
tending beyond the shank and pointing 
away from the bend. The concavity of 
the feather should be upward. After the 
butt of the hackle is secured and before 
the hackle is wound into position, the 
winding silk is passed beyond the midrib 
and secured by the “half hitch” around 
the shank of the hook and below where 
the head of the fly will be. 

Those of us who take delight in tying 
our own flies should construct one of 
these lathes; if the materials are at hand, 
one can be made in a half hour. I desire 
also to add that for those who are kept 
from the enchantments of the stream- 
side by illness, fly tying is an absorbing 
diversion, as during the “off season” it is 
for any who takes up its quiet delights. 





TROLLING FOR PICKEREL 


OT every one who trolls for pickerel 

knows how to get the most enjoy- 
ment out of the sport. Success depends 
not so much upon tackle as upon the one 
behind the rod, but the quality of the 
sport does depend largely upon the imple- 
ments, Although undoubtedly there is fun 
in catching fish in almost any way, there 
is more fun in doing it with a light tackle, 
that calls for skill, than in merely pulling 
them into the boat “with a derrick.” 

The tackle need be neither elaborate 
nor expensive, although you can make 
it so if you have money to lavish. A dol- 
lar steel rod, a fifty cent reel, and fifty 
yards of line, that will cost about a dollar, 
will be all the tackle you need, aside from 
lures. It would be advisable to pay more 
for the rod, and about four times as much 
for the reel, but if you cannot afford 
more, get the cheaper things. Five dol- 
lars will buy an outfit that is good enough 
for anyone. 

As to baits, there is a wide divergence 
of opinion, but a simple-fluted spoon, size 
three and one-half, is almost uniformly 
successful. A medium-sized wooden min- 
now, commonly called a “dowagiac,” is 
also a very successful lure, although more 
often used for casting than for trolling. 
There are many “weedless” hooks upon 
the market, for use in lakes that have 
overmuch vegetation. One of the best 
1s a simple hook with a rubber protector 
that prevents the weeds from catching the 
barb. It must be baited with a strip of 
white pork rind about three inches long, 
cut to resemble a minnow—that is, with 
a forked tail. Threading red silk floss 
back and forth through the pork, and 
leaving the ends protruding until the pork 
looks like a many-legged caterpillar, makes 
a bait that is effective for trolling, and 
also fine for casting. Baiting a spoon 
will sometimes secure pickerel when all 
other means fail; but it is usually re- 
garded as unsportsmanlike. 





It took six years to get this bait 
on the market, but now—Qh boy! 


I own a sporting goods store in Detroit. 


The tackle department is my own special hobby, ’cause I’d rather , 
fish than—anything you name. 


A buneh of the boys started coming in years ago asking for—“a 
treble hook and a split ring, please.” It sure had me guessing what 
they could be doing with them. 








Year after year they kept coming—more and more of them for “one split ring 
and one treble hook”—but none of them would say anythin’—only grin and look 
wise—so I knew they had somethin’ awful good or they’d never keep so all fired 
mum about it. 


It wasn’t until about two years ago I found one of ’em was stamping out this 
odd-shaped “mystery spoon,” with a slick little back twist to the small end that 
gives a wobblin’, floppin’, splashin’ action to it that bass and pickerel and pike 
just can’t resist. 


So I arranged with the inventor to put it on the market just twelve months 
ago, and—oh boy!—how brother anglers have grabbed ’em. I have a stack of 
complimentary letters from anglers in 48 States and Canada that it would take 
pages and pages in this magazine to print. 


I'm not saying there aren’t other baits that will catch fish, but all I’ve got to 
say is that the fellow who starts away on a trip without an assortment of Osprey 
Dardevles in his kit is just invitin’ some one to come along and show him up! 


Most good dealers now have the Osprey Dardevie. If yours is out of them, 
I'll send it anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, postpaid, for 75c. Made in 26 different 
finishes, all proven successful. The one shown above is one of the killers. Solid 
brass, weight 1 oz., length 314 inches, width 1 inch. 


It wiggles, and wobbles, and whirls. 


Casts further than other baits, with less effort. Rides high or low, controlled 
by your rod and reel. 


Today for Your Osprey Silk 


Orlando, Fila. Casting Line 


Apri. 22, 719. 
. inger ” 2 

- sadoed —_— “OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so 

saci Sipe they won’t rot, are braided so they shoot 

I am sending you a through the guides like greased light- 

ning, and are guaranteed to stand any- 

thing except rough or cracked guides. 


icture of a Large 
fouth Black Bass 

“Osprey” lines have stood the test for 
ten years. 


that I caught April 
tg test $1.65 20-Ib. test $2.00 


Sen 





18, 1919, on an Osprey 
35 26-lb. “ 2,60 


line I got from you. I 
1b. 2. 
30-Ib. “  3,00—Post Paid 


have been using your 

lines now for 2 years. 
This fish weighed thir- 

The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for 

salt water fishing as well as muscallonge 

and other large fish. Satisfaction guaran- 


teen (13) pounds on 
tested scales and sworn 
teed. Write for Samples and dope sheet. 


to by two witnesses 
who were with me 
when I caught him. 

Yours truly, 
Arthur Butts. 


LOU. J. EPPINGER 


68 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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R real outdoor pleasure, there’s 

nothing like a Koban Motor. 
Quickly attached, starts easily and has 
power and speed that will beat any other 
rowboat motor. 
The 2-cylinder opposed construction ab- 
solutely removes the vibration which 
makes riding unpleasant, opens seams 
and ruins rowboats. Special tilting de- 
vice for shallow water and beaching. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 


2925S. WaterSt. MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Write for Cat- 
and full 


information, 
Dealers and 
wanted 


~ GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY ~ 

in the heaviest rainstorms. The onlv reliable 

garment every outdoor requirement. 
COMPACT, LIGHT, SERVICEABLE 


IT-FITS- THE-POCKET 
raaates pegs 
a — by Sporting Goods Deslers. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
ATHOL, MASS. 
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Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 


Oriental Wiqal ler $1°° 
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You can troll alone by using a rod 
holder, or setting the rod against the 
seat in front of you; but it is better to 
have a“*companion, and take turns at 
fishing. 

The secret of successful trolling is in 
moving slowly. You will notice that 
more fish are taken when the boat is turn- 
ing round, That is because the spoon is 
then well down in the water. Therefore, 
troll slowly, and keep the spoon well to- 
ward the bottom, Do not make any more 
noise than is necessary. Although pick- 
erel are not very shy, the banging of an 
oar against the side of the boat, or splash- 
ing the water, will frighten the fish. Use 
all the line you can manage. A hook trav- 
eling a hundred feet or so behind the 
boat will catch ‘more fish than one only 
fifty feet away. 

Every boy knows where to look for 
pickerel—if in lakes, near the inlet or the 
outlet, or along the edge of weed beds; 
and in rivers, at the mouths of creeks 
or along the edge of meadows. You can- 
not troll successfully in rivers unless the 
streams are large; if they are small, you 
can use but little line, and the secret of 
successful trolling is in using plenty of 
line and in traveling slowly. 

After hooking the fish, play it until it 


| is exhausted, then land it with net or 


gaff. If you must grasp it with the hand, 
take hold just back of the head, and allow 


| the hand to slip into the gills, but look 
out for the pickerel’s teeth; they are 


capable of inflicting an ugly wound. 





A UNIQUE MANNER OF SURF 
FISHING 


By Van Campen Heilner 


URING the spring of 1913 I was so- 

journing with my family at Biarritz, 

the famous watering resort in the south- 
ern part of France. 

Here the seacoast is wildly picturesque, 

great reefs and jagged rocks range for 


| miles along the shore, against which the 
| surf dashes in foam-white fury. 


At ebb tide I was wont to wander along 


| the sands, poking with my stick into all 
| the pools and half-filled cavities in the 
| rocks in search of any anemones or crus- 


taceans which might have been cut off 


| from the sea by the receding waves. The 


creatures one often finds in such places 
are many and varied, and to me have 
always been objects of intense interest. 

During one of these peregrinations, I 
observed several Basque fishermen stand- 
ing on the beach, casting and retrieving 
long handlines. A few questions elicited the 
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reply that they were fishing for sole, 
though at that time I did not see any 
to ascertain whether they were the same 
variety of flat fish one gets in America, 
though I presume they were. 

The manner in which these fishermen 
cast their handlines into the sea at once 
arrested my attention. So unusual was it, 
and so similar to the method employed by 
our surf casters here, that I made a sketch 
of it in my note book. 


HE fisherman would carefully coil his 

handline on the sand, a handline of 
the usual type in vogue among our At- 
lantic Coast market men. One or two 
small hooks, baited with clams or cut 
fish, were attached to the end, and a large 
sinker, weighing anywhere from a half 
to three-quarters of a pound. 

He would then take a long, supple pole, 
about ten or twelve feet in length—with 
a crotch in one end, similar to that on 
the end of a schoolboy’s sling shot—and 
lay the Jine in the crotch so that the hooks 
and sinkers dangled down from the tip 
several inches. The weight of the lead 
held the line close to the pole where—at 
the point occupied by the reel on our surf 
sticks—it was grasped by his hands. 

Stepping down to the wash, he swung 
the pole behind him, after the manner of 
all surf casters, and snapped it swiftly 
upward and forward. When the pole had 
reached a certain angle, he released his 
hold on the line, which ran out swiftly 
through the forked crotch. When the 
bait had settled, the pole was discarded 
and he took up his position, the line in his 
hands, and awaited results. 

I watched several of these men cast and 
was surprised to note to what distance 
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they could hurl their leads. Certainly 
none of the casts I watched were under 
two hundred feet, and may possibly have 
been more. 

The art of surf casting is yearly adding 
to its shrine anglers in every portion of 
the world. Let us hope that in a short 
while it may become a pastime enjoyed 
by the peoples of every nation on earth. 


FIELD AND STREAM mourns the death of 
Hartwig I. Phillips, an ardent angler and 
old contributor, better known to his host 
of friends and admirers as “Hartie” 
Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips was one of the pioneers in 
the sport of surf angling along the New 
Jersey coast, and his many stories and 
articles on the subject which have ap- 
peared in FieLp AND STREAM in the past 
have done much to create interest in surf 
fishing. 

Generous to a fault, always willing to 
help a brother angler, an ardent and per- 
sistent angler, and a true friend, his death 
is a great loss to the Outdoor Fraternity. 











HARTWIG I. PHILLIPS 





FIXINIT 
By A. F. Westervelt 


anticipatory thrills through the 

veins of most anglers, and the 

boom and roar of the surf seems 
to he actually sounding in our ears, it be- 
hooves us to get out the old surf rod and 
see to its condition. Even if hanging 
from its tip (as it should have been) all 
winter, in the room having the most even 
temperature, it is no doubt in need of 
attention — Yes, a little warped, as one 
side has been next to a cool wall and the 
outer side presented to the more heated 
atmosphere. 

The metal guides and fittings are all 
tarnished, the wrappings and ferrules are 
loose and the varnish is scratched and 
nicked from the past season’s use. The 
whole thing should be done over. Now, 
shall it be sent to a shop for repairs or 
shall it receive the personal attention that 
such a rod deserves? This needs no argu- 
ment to most of us, so let’s do it at home. 


OW that Spring, not so far dis- 
es tant, or Florida fishing is sending 


IRST — remove the guides by cutting 
through their windings (I use dis- 
carded safety razor blades) and re- 
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DO YOU WANT 


the lightest yet strongest canoe 
there is on the market? 


‘Then Buy a “‘White’’ . 


DO YOU WANT 
a canoe that is practically impossible 
to wear out—one that, should you be 
placed in a position where life depended 
on its staunchness, you would know that 


GOKEY el aa i 


Boots and Moccasins ||| Then Buy a “‘White’’ 








THE OLD RELIABLE Write at once for our catalog 
Circulars Sent On Request as wy = one the 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 
Jamestown, N. Y. E. M. WHITE & CO. 
Established 1851 156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 




















. . 
Dry Your Lines! 
Every Fisherman needs this light, compact dryer. No 
sore tangled, rotted lines or dropping and breaking 
reels. 
The “REEL EASY” can be attached to a board or 
table, spider taken off, line washed and dried and extra 
spider put on ready for use. 

Packed in box 10% by 4% and 1% inches deep 
Every fish 
Send, for your "REEL-EASY™. Toduy, ail complete with 0 bata 

Write for descriptive circular 


L. T. WEISS, Mfr. srockiyn “<"° N'Y. 
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THE UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE 


WOOD being free and plentiful; a CAMP FIRE being the center of camp attraction, an 
indispensable feature of camp life from a standpoint of economy, necessity and pleasure 
and the UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE being adjustable over any camp fire, even upon the 
side of a hill, makes it the logical camp stove. It is made of iron and steel and will 
hold its shape. It sets up in 30 seconds. GRATE REVOLVES. Stove folds like 
umbrella into bundle 4 by 36 in. Instantly converted into camp table. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Weight 10 lbs. Send for illustrated folder. If your dealer can’t supply 
you send your check for $8.50 and we will send you stove in bag prepaid. 


UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE CO., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 













































99 Improved Floating Bugs 
“CALLMAC with Patent “No-Slip” Bodies 
FOR BASS AND TROUT 
THE SENSATIONAL FLY FISHING LURE 


7 “It is hard to believe that any lure 
willever be invented that is in every 
way more satisfactory. Certain it is 
that nothing will give the angler more 


sensations.”’ 
Will H. Dilg. 


My aim is to make and offer 


for sale only the best in tackle. 


I positively will not use inferior 
materials or slight the workman- 
ship to meet prices. Tocontinue 


p this policy I find it necessary, owing to steadily rising costs of materials, 
if to advance the prices of “CALLMAC” products. Effective April |, 1920. 
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4 CALLMAC BASS BUGS CALLMAC TROUT BUGS 
f Price each 60c. Per doz. $7.00 Each 50c. Per doz. $6.00 
¢} 
; Thirty years a fly maker. DEALERS:-— Write for prices ontheoriginal CALLMAC Floating Bugs 
i Call J. McCarthy 219 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
bt 
Attract Ducks and Fish 
to Your Favorite Haunts 
4 Soon it will be tines to plant Terralf’s | 
Wild Celery, Wild Rice and Duck Potato. 
Ducks fly hundreds of miles to find these N a Divine Rod, you 
delicacies. | Spring planting gives full find all the supreme 
benefit of summer growing season. life, strength and sensitive 
Best fishing is found around beds of Wild Saving thei te Ectine The 
Celery, Pond Plants and Water Lilies, faintest nibbling twitch, the 
where fish congregate for food and shelter. gy r every pall in 
the wi hit for m are 
““Ask Terrell—He Knows’’ me make through your 
vine ° 
Leading clubs and preserves in the United Divine one 
States and Canada endorse Terrgll’s pat ake Foy Let he 4 
planting material. in the world—6 and 8 strip solit bam- 
> . rtDagama, 
—_—_—_—_—_. and [eperwese. Silk-wrapped if 
aoe See The fs w Divine Rod for every kind 
inate See Aewegating of ishing. E-ach in exactly uted to 
tioned, as ‘exemplifed in the Bivne. 
SR rr ec Fs a 
744 feet long, weight but 2'% ounces! 
Rods made to your Special Ord<r. 
Catalog on request. 
TheFred D. Divine Co., 
ane 508 Roberts St. Uties, N.Y 
New Open Mouth Shiner 
Snatches them out of the pads and 
; rushes, gets them over the weeds 
i andin theshallows,neverrunsdeep. 
As weedless as a fish-getter can be. 
A wiggler and darter. Has the most natural get-away movement; given 
a quick pull it darts about like a frightened minnow and it never revolves. 
NATURAL SHINER (Silverside), SCALE FINISH. . 
Body 314 inches long, weight 34 ounce; casts easy, goes through the air 
like an arrow. Sold under our usual guarantee of satisfactory in every 
im respect or money refunded. Ask your dealer or direct 75c. 
\ Oe THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY, 120 South Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 




















move tip and ferrules. Gently heat the 
metal over a gas jet or alcohol lamp or 
even a match if they are not actually 
ready to pull off. Place them in a cup 
of alcohol or ammonia to remove the var- 
nish and let them soak until they need 
replacing — then polish ther: with a rag 
and Putz pomade —if greatly discolored 









with verdigris use a little Dutch Cleanser _ 


or a strip of French polishing paper. 
Now for the split bamboo tip. Cut off 
the silk windings with the safety razor 
blade — lay it flat on the tip; in this way 
you will not cut into the wood. Remove 
the varnish by careful scraping with a 
sharp steel edge —if this is done care- 
fully the enamel of the bamboo will not 
be injured; it is important too not to 
mar the edges of the bamboo strips where 
they join or the enamel will be cut 
through. Now to straighten, drive three 
nails into a board and place the rod so 
that the bend will be opposite to that as 
set—keep on the board till straight. 


UB down with very fine sand paper — 

better use a flat block so that the sand 
paper may be held flat upon the surtace 
of the bamboo and rub gently for the 
reason as previously given— not to cut 
through the enamel. After this, rub 
down with a little powdered pumice stcne 
and water in the bare hand for a fine fin- 
ish and give a coat of white shellac. Use 
shellac instead of varnish before winding 
on colored silks as the color preservative 
that will be used on the windings will 
turn varnish white—the preservative 
containing alcohol or ether. 

Now to replace the tip and ferrule. 
Scrape the wood free from any of the 
old cement; also clean the inside of the 
tip and ferrule. For cementing tips and 
ferrules various binders may be used, 
marine glue, shellac, sealing wax or the 
regular ferrule cement that may be found 
in the tackle stores. If using the latter, 
heat and smear the scraped wood with the 
melted cement — heat the metal and 
shove tip and ferrule on firmly and allow 
to cool. 

The windings and guides should next 
be put on — set the guides in position and 
hold in place with elastic bands. This I 
think is better than using thread as the 
bands may be rolled along as the winding 
progresses. Wind toward the agate, as 
in this way the thread will roll down 
close to the previous turn. 


TH winding should be done with the 
well-known “invisible end.” Start with 
one end turned in so that at least three 
turns are rolled over it. When near the 
finish lay a loop of thread and wind 
three or four turns over this loop— put 
the end through the loop, pull throygh 
and cut the end flush with the winding. 
Many windings are spoiled in appear- 
ance by not having applied some prepa- 
ration that will preserve the color when 
the finishing varnish is applied. My own 
favorite color preservative is banana oil 
and collodion—equal parts. Apply at 
least four coats with a camel’s hair brush 
and the varnish will not discolor the silk. 
When the windings are in place and 
well coated with color preservative, "ie 
the rod a coat of good spar varnish — 
Valspar is good. Have the varnish warm 
and do the work in a moderately warm 
room free from dust, and with a good 
brush — one that won’t shed hairs to spoil 
the work. Put on at least three coats, 
allowing three or four days between 
coats; several thin coats are better than 
a few laid on thick. Rub the last coat 
down with some curled hair or powdered 
stone and water and give another coat for 
a finish. If there are any lumps that are 
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too hard to rub down bring out the razor 
blade again —lay flat and shave the lump 
off carefully, have used as many as 
eight coats on some rods, rubbing each 
coat down with powdered stone and water 
until the surface showed as smooth as 
glass and as free from lumps and specks. 


A SOLID wood rod may be handled 
<i with more freedom—that is, one need 
not be quite so careful in cutting off the 
windings nor in sand papering as there 
is not the danger of injury to any enamel. 
Still the work should be done carefully — 
the sand-papering should be done by rub- 
bing from tip to tip and not across the 
grain — scratches will show badly other- 
wise. The great secret of a good finish 
is in the careful rubbing down of the var- 
nish — lumps, specks, hairs, etc., will spoil 
an otherwise perfect job. 

This attention to detail may seem to 
some to be more or less of a chore but 
a good surf rod, valued at about thirty 
dollars in the shops and above all price 
to the owner, is worthy of all care and 
attention that may be bestowed upon it. 





FROM THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY AT 
SYRACUSE 


Forest Extension Service 


EW YORK State will lead the na- 
4‘ tion in intensive application of fores- 
try to idle lands, under plans now being 
formulated in Otsego county. 

This county, whose hills and valleys, 
lakes and streams formed the setting for 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales, is organ- 
izing 2 system of county 4nd township 
forests, on the basis of a forest survey 
made by the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse. The plan is for 
each township to plant a forest of rough- 
ly 100 acres as a starting point, the sev- 
eral forests to be part of a county system, 
to be connected up with highways to make 
them accessible from all parts of the 
county, and all to be in accordance with 
a general plan. The township forest, 
however, will be the unit, and it is hoped 
by the Otsego County Improvement Asso- 
ciation to have plans sc far advanced that 
the first planting can be made next spring. 

If this is done the New York State 
College of Forestry, at Syracuse, will send 
foresters to direct the work as prelimi- 
nary surveys have already been made. The 
plan is to plant at least four township 
forests next spring, and increase the num- 
ber by planting others in the fall, until 
all the twenty-four townships of the 
county will within a short time be actu- 
ally growing trees for future generations. 

The townships will buy the land and 
operate the forests but the organization 
work is being done by the Otsego County 
Improvement Association, which is just 
completing a membership campaign to 
give it $25,000 a year for the promotion 
of this and three other general projects. 

This project is probably the first in 
America for the planting and owning of a 
communal forest for future economic re- 
turns, and will be used by the New York 
State College of Forestry, at Syracuse, 
as a demonstration of the possibilities of 
forestry in New York State. 
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Don’t Row This 
Summer—Just Fish 


Make this a different summer—a summer full of real 
sport, with all the back-breaking, joy-killing tugging at 
oars and paddles eliminated. Go to those far-o 

fishing “grounds” in solid comfort. Distance makes 
no difference when you have a 























attached to the stern of your boat. Clamps on in a 
jiffy. Takes you anywhere a boat will float, regardless 
of weeds or shallows. It pivots on stern of boat. Can 
be raised or lowered when encoun- 
tering obstructions such as stones, 
sunken logs, etc. Steers by swinging 
propeller to right or left. Weighs 
only 72 pounds. Provides speed 
range of 2 to 9 miles an hour. 

Send details. Give us name 

T yor Gated goods code 


The Caille Perfection Motor v 
73 Caille Building Detroit, 
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Lucas Trolling Bait) | 10: on aecenvme 


A HAND MADE BAIT FROM START TO FINISH 
FINE FOR 


MUSKALONGE, PICKEREL, 
LAKE TROUT AND BASS 


—— write for Catalogue 
LUCAS BRANCH 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
——— 3} | nnn ngenareeceeaninuesngcitt 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR SOMETHING BETTER 
HERE IT IS 


CARTER’S BESTEVER 
Minnow-Like Wiggler 


Just out last year, and the record game-fish getter of 
the season. 
PATENT PENDING Constructed on scientific lines, looks and wiggles like 
a live fish, easy to cast, no water resistance, floats, goes under by ordinary reeling, and an excellent 
trolling or night lure. 
HAS THE SAME MINNOW-LIKE WIGGLE NO MATTER HOW USED 

Equipped with treble hooks (or double hooks upon order), and mf finished in six popular colors 
—white, yellow, aluminum, gold, with red heads, and all ia a all red. Two sizes; large, 35¢ 

in., % oz.; small, 3% in., % oz. Handled by dealers, or by mail, any size or color, $1.00. 


CARTER’S BESTEVER BAIT CO., 2514 W. Washington Street, Third Floor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ss. Attach this Motor 





Quality | for Outboard Motor 
IS high - grade 
Dunphy Boat isso 
designed as to reduce to 
@ minimum the motor 
vibration which soon puts 
ordinary row boats out of 
business. 


New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 
and practical and takes 
be ce | oe, > but Siow minutes to 
painted three coats best marine oan install. 
y inten Ask for our booklet 
An Ideal Family Boat—Be- = and learn about the 
haves Ri ly or Loaded 30-day trial plan. 


It is stanchly built of selected 
oak and cedar—carefully 


Leckwood-Ash Motor 
Company 
2002 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 
Handsome Catalogue Tells Story 
Write today for full iption of this beauty 
ora Mish rede Launches Canoes Rox 
gr ow 
Boats and_ Fishing Boats handsomely illustrated 
in the Ye Dunphy catalogue. 
DUNPHY BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. ¥ Eau Claire, Wis. 











CREEK 


CHUB CRAWDAD 
WIGGLER WIGGLER 
Patents Pending 


NATURE LURES—CATCH MORE FISH » 


Nearest to the live minnow and crab in movement and appearance. Scale finish and shell finish: 
Convertible—surface or deep, Also have half-ounce Baby Chub, Baby Craw, Husky Chub for Muskies 
and Mullet for salt water fishing. Descriptive circular, prov ing baits catch more fish, for the asking. 

Get from your dealer, 8¢ cents each, or direct. You run no risk, money back if baits not satisfac- 
tory in every respect. Coming soon, NEW NATURE LU E—Get on our mailing list. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY, 120 South Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


we raae ras. en ESO ANGER ROD 
P ERFECTION AR BED are me designed in taper that 


These evenly erensés can be used they are quicker in action and 
iv . . 

with perfect oe pbe aye <A Ate more powerful for their weight 
rocky the ground. They can be inflated ina| than other rods. Granger Rods 
lew moments or deflated instantly androlied in| are built of the finest bamboo, 
a bundle that almost fits your pocket. Inval- € 1/1000 of 
uable for motor, yachting, and camping trips. | CUt to an accuracy of 1, o! 
Write for our catalog and endorsements to-day. an inch, and thoroughly seasoned 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. in Denver’s dry climate. 


roduces a flawless rod, resilient 
121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. bn action, light, yet possessing 


the necessary power to cast a 
long line true and steady under 
all conditions. Bass Rods, $7.50 
to $27; Trout Rods, $10 to $35. 
Send for our catalog today and <* 
learn why Granger Rods are 
better and sell for less. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO., 1239 East Ninth Ave., Denver, Colorado 

















(Continued from page 999) 
THE AMERICAN GAME PROTEC- 
TIVE BULLETIN 


the violator deserved a heavier penalty. 
New Jersey has a Federal Judge who 
holds the purposes of the law so lightly 
that the maximum fine he has imposed is 
$10, and on November 24, 1919, he im- 
posed a fine of $2.50 each on eleven cases 
brought before him. The contrast to this 
man’s action can be found in Connecticut, 
where a violator was given ninety days 
in jail, and in Wisconsin, where, on No- 
vember 21st, three men were fined $100 
each for attempting to kill ducks after 
sunset. More power to such judges! 
The Association believes that a nominal 
fine is proper where the intent to violate 
is lacking and existing circumstances 
warrant leniency. However, where the 
case 1s an aggravated violation, we believe 
that the stiffer the dose the more lasting 
the results will be. Where a violator is 
committed to jail, the effect in that section 
will be very beneficial to game protection. 
On the other hand, where a flagrant vio- 
lator who shows contempt for both law 
and court is given a fine of $5 or less, it 
only tends to bring the law into disrepute. 


* * * *€ *€ 


CROW KILLING INCREASES 
GAME 


R. B. H. WARREN, of Westchester, 

Pa., writes the Association that he 
has been very successful in increasing 
game and insectivorous birds on Wallop’s 
Island, Va., by destroying vermin. His 
activities were principally devoted to 
crows and house cats, the shotgun being 
the method applied, although poisoned 
eggs were used very successfully in killing 
crows. Dr. Warren reports that where 
poisoned eggs are used no other desirable 
wild creatures are killed and that he con- 
siders this method practically safe. The 
crow is a natural egg thief at all times 
and he has no trouble in locating the 
bait. 

On account of his activities, bird life is 
very prolific on the island. Dr. Warren 
put up 302 bird houses, and an examina- 
tion of them in August showed that 300 
had been used by birds to nest in during 
the past summer. The tenants were 
chiefly house wrens, tree swallows, wood- 
peckers, crested flycatchers and purple 


martins. 
* * * *& * 


CALIFORNIA TROUT EXPERI- 
MENTS 


HE golden trout, which has been 

termed the most beautiful trout in the 
world, was formerly limited to a very few 
high mountain streams in the vicinity of 
Mount Whitney. The California Fish 
and Game Commission has been experi- 
menting with this species, and now the 
fish are successfully spawned and the eggs 
hatched at the Mount Whitney hatchery 
and a general distribution of the golden 
trout is being made in all of California’s 
suitable mountain streams. It is predicted 
that in a short time the range of this 
notable trout will successfully be ex- 
tended until the sportsmen will be able 
to take them in all the streams and lakes 
of the Southern Sierras. 


* * * *& * 
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TACKLE THAT LANDS FISH 

















The Wonderful Fly Rod Wiggler 


This is the ORIGINAL fly rod minnow as first perfected and introduced by us in 1918. That 
several other manufacturers have followed suit with fly rod minnows of their own is sufficient proof 
that ours had made good. That it is a wonderful fish getter. That you need it. Wéill Dilgy, famous 
authority, says “/t catches too many fish.” Can you beat that? It getsthe big ones where the fly or 

Pails. No substitute can equal it. It is the only one that lifts without a splash or a strain on 
the rod and it is easy to cast. That has the true minnow shape and really does ay and act like a — 
live crippled minnow. No other has these necessary qualifications. Be sure yo! 
have some real fishing. Can be used on a bait casting rod by adding a cma sinker. Exquisitely 
finished in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side, Yellow Perch ; Red Head, All White, Yellow or 


Small Bass, 13%4. 
Price, 50c each. Four in handy vest pocket box..... 


The Shannon Twin Spinner 


A salesman once said he liked to sell the Shannon because he did not have to do any lying about it, 
nor any urging or explaining, as the merits of the Shannon were so evident that everyone saw at a 
glance it was bound to be a real fish getter. It is novel and attractive in appearance. 
so close to the hook point that practically every strike is landed. The wires and the whirling ae 
Fish anywhere the fish are. 
one big reason why so many large catches are made on the Shannon. If you have not tried it don’t fail 


spinner 


Red. Three sizes. 
Large Bass, 2% in. long. 


keep it from fouling in any kind of weeds or sna 


to add it to your kit. You will be glad you did. 


Shannon Twin Spinner with Red, Yellow or White Fly ...............0csccccecececccccececcsecesees 75¢ 
Shannon Porker, for pork strips, frogs, etc............. 


The Jamison Special 


This line was originally designed especially for casting the Coaxer Surface Bait. It is of course 
equally good for any bait. No better line can possibly 
durable. Only the very best silk is used and it is so braided that it presents an extremely smooth 
surface, reducing friction and wear to a minimum and making it easy to cast. 
backlashes to a large extent and thus gives you more pleasure and more fish. Following very low 
prices will be maintained as long as our present stock lasts. Be wise and order now. 

No. 5, 12 Ib. test, $1.15 per 50 yard spool. Two connected 

No. 4, 16 Ib. test, 1.30 per 50 yard spool. 
No. 3, 20 Ib. test, oe en Two connected 
No. 2, 24 Ib. test, 1.90 per 50 yard spool. Two connected 





t the original and 


e blades s in 
No trouble. 


Bait Casting Line 


be produced. Soft, smooth running and 
This does away with 


Two connected 


Weedless Hooks, Lines, Etc. 





Send stamp for Catalog of Baits, Flies, Spi 





THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. F, 736 So. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 


CIVIL 
MILITARY 
NAVAL 


and 
SPORTING 
TAILORS 


Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 


TO ORDER ONLY 








(Continued from page 995) 


THE OTHER WOMAN 
By Lawrence Mott 


PART IV 
IGHT on the prairie again. 


tom as Jim Deptford woke with a start. 
He sat up, then sank back in agony. God, 
how he ached! 

Every bone, every sinew sent out its 
independent twinge of pain, and his feet 
had swollen until even the heavy leather 
had burst on one. 

“T’ve got to go!” he whispered. 

_Taking a deep breath, he scrambled to 
his feet, and, fearing that he should faint 
with the torture, unless he could get some 
action in his brain, he started on, repeat- 
ing the words of her last letter as a lash 
to his almost useless body. 

“She’s dying—wants to see me! Com- 
ing—child! She’s dying—wants to see 
me! Coming—Bess!” 

Over and over he said them. 

ee ee 


wrt the exquisite agony of the 
fourteen miles that he covered that 
night must have been to him, no one 
knows, save the God that made him. 
And how he got by the dozen con- 
stables that were stationed all about 
Onion Lake was a much mooted question 














for years in the R. N. W. M. Police. 





Fish Bite | 








or Trot Line. 


TRAPPER'S SUPPLY CO. 


& Like Hungry Wolves, on thisOld Fisherman's 
L Attracts all Kinds of Fish, fills yous 


DI 
ust’d Booklet. Tells How, Giv- 
Fisherman in this Country. 


Dept. R. Oak Park, lil, 


But he did it. 
* * * *k * 
eee eater she? Where is 
she ?” 

Henry Thurston sprang to his feet as 
the door of the cabin was burst open and 
a Thing in man’s form stood swaying in 
the soft light of the shaded lamp. 

“You’re—you’re not—not Jim Dept- 
ford?” 





4 A slight haze filled the Coulee bot- |} 








The Best Lure inthe World 





Medley’s Wiggly Crawfish 


The new DeLuxe bait for casting for Bass, Pick- 
erel, Maskinonge and all gamefish. 

You should have one in your bait bag to be sure 
of a catch. If fish are biting, they take this lure. 
They take it when they won’t take others.. It 
floats, wiggles and dives. Looks like a crawfish. 
Acts like a crawfish. Novel in design. Nickel 
mounted on brass. Covered by patents. Even 
the design is patented. All colors. 12 com- 
binations. It looks and acts like something fish 
would bite. 

To introduce it, if your dealer does not have it, 
send one dollar in money order, express order, 
or your check, and I will mail you sample. 
War tax and postage paid. The above is a 
Special Sample Price. Address 


F. B. HAMILTON 


Box 595 Pasadena, California 








Catch Fish, ® Beene 
Se re 


EE ni sand 
booklet on best bait ever di ttractii 
of fish. WALTON SUPPLY co., K- 4 St. po 
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30 Days’ Trial BE WELLAND KEEP WELL 30 Days’ Trial 


THE — ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MACHINE 


pas dnuichoachedag 


HELPS anaes IN HER — AGAINST [Don't Be A Dead One at 50 


SEASES AND PAIN 





soothes the nerves. Selene 2S to the aes 
THE VIGOROUS MAN OR WOMAN IS LEADER OF ALL 
You cannot realize the benefits derived from this machine 


eee 


except you try it. One treatment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you are suffering from paralysis, 


locomotor ataxia, vertigo, 


lexy, neuritis, rheumatism, 


apop 
lumbago, gout, hardening of the arteries or high blood pres- 


sure, be sure to investigate this machine. 


and overcomes such ailments. 


For it wards off 
Takes the place of exercise 


and hand manipulation. Gives yeur muscles firm elasticity. 


Be neither fat nor thin. 


NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what this machine means to one wanting 
im vital strength, or ms a | from general weakness, nervous 


debility, insomnia, constipation 
the back and limbs? 


headaches or pains through 


It is the only treatment for prostatic 


Feisis) GQasiasa Sy alan or varicose 


Remember our machines are not vibrators, but a genuine _ 
health -helping, —v-y~ -»e apparatus. As electri- 
eal a we build high-frequency machines 


of special desi 
chine, “High- 


which is operated from direct or alternating current, 


and two No. 6 dry 


cells furnish the pulsorating and 


atomical vibration. We know that we have overcome the jnyented and Patented by 
rough Prof. J. B. Roche 


possibility of accidents th 
commonly happens in cheap 


short circuit which so 
and inferior machines 


Our machine should be in every home. Write for our trial offer and testimo- 
nials. it is for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous and effi- 


cient. Address: 


ROCHE ELECTRIC MACHINE CO., De 





gloves or other ‘gar- 
\ ment made in Milwau- 
F kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
give you @ splendid 
job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years?’ 
succesaful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and 

for pi es for tanning, 


JOHN FICVED ROBE STHSENS CO 
Forest Home A Milwaukee, Wis. 














. F.S., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S.A. 



















Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


name and say: 


Just cond 
mrsat o Lachaite moon @ solid ring 
on 10 days’ free trial. Weil wend i ame 
home, oS comes ssevely it $4.75 with 
ast ET ring is he © ioe Sve. 


bem nr ry es But if decide to buy it 
—eend us ‘a month until $18.75 has been been paid. 














EASY TO 
CARRY 


A Bed— 


Get ow Tours! Camping Catalog —Mailed Pree—i will heip you in selechag your outfit 
The F J. Burch Manufacturing Co. 







AUTO BED ANd TENT 
A Tent— 





Water-proof unth standing room when bed 1s set up 


Ly oe comfortable after an all day mde 
be . with ease, in two minutes time 
Best of all—detached from the car 

Mast Comfortable all-around Toenst Outhi on the marta: 











Pueblo, Colorado 
eS yeaa 





. PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality 
Gov't Goods From Cancelled 
PR 5! CONTRACTS 
Send ter this big Catalog Today 
Army Sweaters ....... $6.50 
Hunting or Shell Bag: 75 
Army Gray Wool Blankets 6.00 
Wool Shirts (Olive Drab) 












4.50, 5.50 
Army Shoes 
Sheepskin Vests....... 50 
Lea‘r Jerkins, wool lined ? 00 
Officers’ Sheeplined Coats 
$18.0 


and all other articles for 

camp or outdoor use 
SEND loc FOR ARWY & NAVY 
CATALOG—122-AND BUY aT 
AUCTION BAKGaAIN PRICES 














a w York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 








JEFFERY’S 
rca. MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Any puncture or 
leak in boat, canoe 
or flying boat can 
be repaired in 5 
minutes. It is as 
valuable to a ca- 
noeist as a repair 
kit to a_ bicyclist 
or automobilist: It 
is a Johnny-on-the- 
- aes (aan seul be 
BIFF! BANG! RIP! D—t!! Wiinoue ‘It does 
not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will - 
found equally ready for use in ten years as 
Friction top emergency cans, cents each; by mali 
40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents each. 
Send for booklets ‘‘Marine (ilue, What to use and how to use it” and 
“How to make your beat leakproof."’ At all Ilardware and Sporting 
Goods Houses 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
152 Kneeland Street Boston, Mass , U.S. A. 














Breathing with breaths that rasped as a 
saw rasps through damp cedar, Jim Dept- 
ford laughed, and the laugh set every 
nerve in Thurston’s body a-creeping. 

“Yes; I am what they have left of me, 
Henry. Where ts she?” 

“She’s gone to—” 

“Gone?” Deptford screamed. “Where? 
By God, tell me, or Pll’ kill you!” 

He leaped forward—fell against the 
table, panting: 

“Too—weak—Henry. Have—mercy— 
tell me where—where—she—is? Have— 
have—mercy.” 


‘THE dreadfulness of Courtesy Jim’s 
appearance seemed to drop as a screen, 
from Thurston’s eyes. He saw only the 
love that the man hore, and the terrible 
er of his suffering was a proof 
of it. 

“Brace up, Jim. She only went a few 
miles so as to lead the police from here. 
They have been watching the cabin ever 
since your escape. She wanted to get 
across the line, before, but was too weak, 
and I could get no word to you about it 
anyway. 

“IT was to give you this money, and to 
say that ‘if you remember Oakland, to 
get across the line’ with it.” 

He held out a roll of bills. 

Deptford stared at them for an in- 
stant—“Oakland!” he whispered, hoarsely, 
closing his eyes, “Oakland!” 

Then he spoke very distinctly, with a 
great effort. 

“Henry—you have risked your liberty 
for me. I—I am nearly fin—finished. I 
ask you—for her sake—to—to show me 
where she is. It is the last thing you can 
ever do for either of us.” 

“Can you stand four miles more?” 
Thurston asked, incredulously, seeing the 
pitiable condition of the other’s feet. 

“T can last until I see—see her.” 

Without a word Thurston put out the 
light, placed Deptford’s arm round his 
neck, led him outside, and closed the door. 

The two started on the trail for Onion 
Lake, and Alice Kelly’s, through a fine 
rain-mist that befogged everything. 


* * * * * 


OTHER, she is dying.” 

Alice Kelly knelt beside a tiny cot 
on which Helen Thurston lay, her blue 
eyes wide open, and dark against the ivory 
skin. A shaded lamp reflected its soft 
light on her face. 

Mrs. Kelly bent over the pale lips that 
moved. 

“Henry will give him the money—and 
he—will get away.” A pause. 

“Jim, dear—isn’t it lovely on the beach 
—to-night? We shan’t forget Oakland— 
shall we?” Another pause. 

“I wanted to see you before I—” 

The door opened suddenly and noise- 
lessly. 

“Quick—quick, Mrs. Kelly—here he is, 
but the police are after him. I'll hold 
them as long as‘I can!” 

“Bess—child!” 

“Jim!” 


ITH a shriek of terror, that she 
could not suppress, Alice Kelly ran 
from the apparition in man’s form that 
flung itself beside the cot. The mother 
followed, shutting the door. 
“Jim, dear—Jim. I have waited always . 
for—for this.” 
She sighed contentedly, nestling her 
face against his. 
“Bess—child !—Bess !|—Bessie!” 
He looked into her calm, happy face, 











and understood. 
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Tenderly—as well as he could with his 
swollen hands—he crossed hers on the 
white sheet. 

Then he placed his shaven head gently 
on them: 

“l’m—coming—child.” 

* * * * * 


HERE’S no use, Thurston! He’s in 
that room and we’ve got to have 
him !” 

Heavy feet tramped up the narrow 
stairway. Thurston looked in first and 
intuitively knew. 

Courtesy Jim’s head rolled over slightly. 

The Sergeant peered closer at the two 
faces in the dim yellow light. 

Then he crossed himself, slowly took 
off his cap, passed out of the silent room 
and down the stairs without a word. 


L’ENVOI 


“You wish to see James 
body, Madam ?” 

The Commissioner of the R. N. W. M. 
Police looked up at the woman’s figure 
that, heavily veiled, stood before him in 
his headquarters at Regina. 

“If I may?” 

“Are you a relation?” 


Deptford’s 


“6 —a distant one. I used to know 

him very well—long ago; and | 
would ask you to expend this money’— 
she placed ten $100 bills on the desk—“in 
having him buried, and a simple grey 
granite cross put over him.” 

The Commissioner could not see her 
face, and the voice might have been that 
of a woman anywhere between thirty-five 
and fifty. 

“It i is rather an unusual request, but—” 

“Please,” she begged, quietly. 

“I will do it,’ he answered as quietly, 
strangely moved by the woman’s appeal. 

“And you will have these words carved 
on it?” 

He read: 


JAMES DEPTFORD 
WHO SUFFERED AND DIED 
BECAUSE OF A WOMAN’S TREACHERY 
FORGIVE 


LOWLY the Commissioner put the 

paper and the money in his safe. 

“Will you follow me?” 

He watched her closely as an orderly 
drew the sheet from the pain-lined face. 

She bent over it, lifting her veil 
enough so that her lips touched the grey 
forehead. Then it fell again. 

“Forgive,” she whispered, 
away. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

She walked steadily across the Bar- 
racks Yard, out of the gate and along the 
road to Regina, where the full glare of a 
blistering sun broiled down, and there was 
not a sign of any living thing. 
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Sleep right in the Car 


Get acquainted this year with the joy and health-building 
effects of outdoor living. On all your week-end and longer 
trips sleep outdoors, right in your 
car. The 


McMillin Auto Bed 


is a marvel of simplicity—practically 
indestructible—made of steel 3 
easily adjusted, with best grade of 
heavy rope bound canvas. Weighs 
only 16 pounds. So compact it folds 
into a bundle so small it can be car- 
ried under the seat the year round. 
Makes a full length, elastic, com- 
fortable, sagless bed (not a ham- 
mock) and wide enough for — 2 
oer A — core bee, & 
that rests you all over and a ry itself to the shape of the body. Can be mt in it! i 

The McMillin Aute Bed will save its cost in hotel bills the very first tri . yon a coe minute. 
not be independent of hotels and carry your own sleeping accommodations. hain can. stop when P - where you 
please, get the full joy of automobile touring, as well as the healthful and refreshing effects of outdoor life. 









For Fords and other five- passenger cars Canvas carrying case, $1.00 extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Live agents waated in every tows: Goed money in your spare time selling te automobilists 


AUTO BED COMPANY, Box F, Bellingham, Wash. 
The | Birds will Be Here Soon 








7Sale Army Goods~ 


While they are scientifically built Purchased from Quartermaster’s Department. 

to overcome the little liar Offeredfat prices far below government cost. 
payprisei cata) = Lar pace All New Goods—No reclaimed or renovated. 
A FEW SPECIALS 

These prices good for this month only 


ess somne- 
times Testeaidotea the 1h the little feath- 
ered follows, and they abhor fresh - 





Se a a 
4 er Jerkins clot = " 
fi to a 
Seon | | ker oaew ee eae 
planting trees and shrubs. The ool ner wore pement - =~ 2.50 
— “yy Army Style O. D. Shirts - - 3.50 
ied. és thichaiiie to as von S $1.00 Hip Rubber Boots 7.00 


Army Heavy Wool Socks - - pr. 1.00 
Army Jer: Knit Khaki Gloves - - 75e 
Herman’s U. S. Army Shoes ~- - - 8 85 





Dodson Colonial Mariin House Send 6c postage for catalog “F-11" iustrati 
a ‘ —Sent on request mg 
me oneal rom hie — illustrating Dodson Line, giv- hundreds of other articles 
6-inch Porch All Around ing also beautiful colored 












J h H. D ds BR ne rey Audubon Association 
jarris e e . 
soutien tint wal Ave. ° <a a pe i] 

these ciara pests. Price § $8.00 ” 


~ TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined. 


Tentobeds are the most practical 
for tourists and people desiring 
to camp. They are made in two 
sizes; one as shown is made es- 
pecially to use with Auto. Other 
style is suitable for sleeping on 
porch or lawn. Tentobeds roll up 
in a small package very light in 
weight, can be put up in 5 min- 
utes, require no stakes or poles. 
Water-proof and _ Insect-proof. ——————— 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in hotel bills in a few 
days. You are independent and not “— to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, 
also our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY CHICAGO, TLL. 











N RMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 
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A REAL BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors. 

It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 
requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 


(Q) | 


a 7 y (Ss 
laylor /nstrunfent Compank 





» 1920 IS RABBIT YEAR 





mot ““squat”’ A> yor when fensing.. oe a Furs— Meat—Breeding Stock— 
n.p. motor es to miles an ur uilt extra 7 Profi 

strong to withstand vibration of motor. Also a fine row- the en Pee Pure yo siete ete ee 
boat, safe, light and easy rowing. Draws little water and 7 


has large carryirg capacity. 
Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 
Send 6 cents in - eareae for catalog of rowboats and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere Wisconsin 


Valuable Sa. = 
and full particulars, 10 cents. 


America’s Greatest Exhibitors, Importers 
and Breeders 








MEEK, COURT & CO., X-5123 W. Madison St.. CHICAGO ILL, 
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TANNED and DRESSED 


Ladies’ and men’s Fur Coats,Scarfs» 
Mutffs, Fur Rugs, etc. made to order 
from your own catch or from furs 
you buy cheap from Trappers cost 
much less than the same articles pur- 
chased ready-made. 

We own and operate the largest fur tan- 
ning and dressing plant inthe West andare 
especially prepared to reduce consumer 
cost on furs by this direct handli: ig—“from 
catch to factory and back to you,’ 
seem FuR 
Its 16 pages, richly illustrated, tells exactly what 
you want to know about styles of furs, cost of tan- 
ning and dressing, cost of making various furs, 
rugs, ete. Send for this catalog today. /t’s Free. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND he 
JONAS BROS... ronets"” 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA “’ 


wee as 


WHY DID 


Dad Palmer catch so many fifteen and 
twenty inch Trout, the last two years, 
in theSan Gabriel River, in California? 


Here’s the Reason ! 


Hoppers are 50 cts. each 
Millers are 40 cts. each 


Manufactured by 


M. M. PALMER 


119 West Washington St., 



















































$3.60 per doz. 
$2.60 per doz. 


Pasadena, Cal. 





MAINE 
HUNTING 
SHOES 


$3.50 






Send old leather tops (any make) and we 
will attach our 1920 Hunting Rubbers, re- 
ir and waterproof tops, put in new raw- 
ide laces and return postpaid for l» 
me guarantee asnew shoes. (With heels, 
$3.75.) Moccasins and all leather shoes, 
50c extra. mot remove tops. Send 
shoes complete. 


Give size of shoe when ordering 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. - Freeport, Me. 
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WINNERS 1919 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


Large-Mouth Bass (Inter. Div.) 

First ' Prize—E. S. Cheatham, 118 
Washington Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Weight, 9 Ibs. 12 0z.; length, 27 in.; girth, 
1934 oz.; rod, Heddon No. 6; reel, 
Shakespeare; line, Lake Shore; lure or 
bait, Heddon Gray Back. 

Second Prise—E. G. Chalkley, 3000 Ken- 
sington Avenue, Richmond, Va. Weight, 
9Y, lbs.; length, 26 in.; girth, 22 in.; rod, 
Heddon’s Dowagiac; reel, Shakespeare 
Level Winding; line, South Bend; bait, 
South Bend Red Head. 

Third Prize—J. A. Jordan, 215 Court 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. Weight, 9 lbs.; 
length, 27 in.; girth, 17% in.; rod, 5 oz.; 
steel casting; reel, Precision Shakespeare ; 
line, Simpson; lure or bait, Bluehead Sur- 
face Dowagiac. 

Fourth Prise—E. S. Cheatham, 118 
Washington Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Weight, 8 Ibs. 12% oz.; length, 26 in.; 
girth, 1834 in. Mr. Cheatham advised us 
that he wished to relinquish his right to 
this prize and give some brother fisher- 
man, who had entered a fish in the same 
class, a chance to win a prize. Through 
this act of sportsmanship, Ira D. Wood, 
of Enfield, N. C., is included at the bot- 
tom of this division. 

Fifth Prise—P. W. Kiernan, 1214 West 
26th Street, Norfolk, Va. Weight, 8 Ibs. 
12 oz.; length, 23 in.; girth, 16%4 in.; rod, 
Heddon; reel, Shakespeare; line, King- 
fisher; lure or bait, Heddon No. 300. 

Sixth Prize—Robert R. Harriss, 226 
Maiden Lane, Fayetteville, N.C. Weight, 
8% lbs.; length, 2914 in.; girth, 19 in.; 
rod, Heddon; reel, Tripart; line, King- 
fisher; lure or bait, Heddon’s. 

Seventh Prise—J. C. Cowell, Jr., 214 
Cool Spring Street, Fayetteville, N. 
Weight, 8 Ibs.; length, 25 in.; girth, 17%4 
in.; rod, Heddon’s Dowagiac; reel, French 
Castilia; line, Osprey; lure or bait, South 
Bend Bass Oreno. 

Eighth Prize—Ira D. Wood, Enfield, 
N. C. Weight, 8 lbs.;. length, 24 in.; 
girth, 17 in.; rod, 4-0z. split bamboo; reel, 
Shakespeare ; line, Hiawatha; lure or bait, 
Blue-Head Surf Oreno. 


Large-Mouth Bass (So. Div.) 

First Prize—C. H. Freeman, Suther- 
land, Fla. Weight, 14 Ibs. 14% oz.; length, 
30% in.; girth, 22 in.; rod, Bristol; reel, 
Pflueger; line, Invincible; bait, Tampa 
minnow. 

Second Prize—Lenna Fraser, Barbours- 
ville, W. Va. Weight, 14 lbs. 12 oz.; 
length, 33 in.; girth, 26% in.; rod, Dowa- 
giac No. 4; reel, Shakespeare; line, Simp- 
son X; lure or bait, Dowagiac Special. 

Third Prize—Graham Smith, Clermont, 
Fla. Weight, 14 lbs. 6 oz.; length, 28% 


in.; girth, 25%4 in.; rod, Bristol Steel; 
reel, Meisselbach; line, Shakespeare ; bait, 
Heddon Surface Bait. 


ANNUAL 
PRIZE 
FISHING 
CONTEST 





Fourth Prize—H. B. Whittington, 
Ocala, Fla. Weight, 14 Ibs.; length, 28 
in.; girth, 24 in.; rod, Shakespeare; reel, 
Shakespeare; line, Shakespeare; lure or 
bait, Heddon Crab Wiggler. 

Fifth Prize—W. G. Fraser, Barbours- 
ville, W. Va. Weight, 13 Ibs. 12 02z.; 
length, 33 in.; girth, 22 in.; rod, Dowa- 
giac ; reel, Shakespeare; line, Lake Shore; 
lure or bait, Dowagiac Special. 

Sixth Prize—Arthur Butt, Orlando, Fla. 
Weight, 13 Ibs.; length, 3034 in.; girth, 
20% in.; rod, Heddon; reel, Shakespeare 
Level Winding; line, Osprey ; lure or bait, 
homemade wooden minnow. 

Seventh Prize—J. H. St. Clair, Dade 
City, Fla. Weight, 13 lIbs.; length, 29% 
in.; girth, 20 in.; rod, Steel Diamond; 
reel, Shakespeare; line, Wexford; lure or 
bait, Dowagiac Minnow. 

Small-Mouth Bass (Inter. Div.) 

First Prize—J. A. Purdie, Fayetteville, 
N. C. Weight, 7 lIbs.; length, 25 in.; 
girth, 18 in.; rod, Heddon; reel, South 
Bend Anti-Backlash; line, Osprey; lure 
or bait, Wilson’s Fluted Wobbler. 

Second Prise—James C. Gilkey, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Weight, 6 lbs. 12 oz.; 
length, 21 in.; girth, 15% in.; rod, Hed- 
don; reel, South Bend Anti-Backlash; 
line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, Wilson’s 
Fluted Wobbler. - 

Third Prize—B. L. Nunnally, Roncer- 
verte, W. Va. Weight, 4 lbs. 6 oz.; length, 
21% in.; girth, 13% in.; rod, Bristol; reel, 
Takapart; line, Kingfisher ; bait, Crawfish. 

Fourth Prize—Jas. C. Gilkey, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Weight, 4 Ibs. 4 oz:; length, 
17 in.; girth, 12 in.; rod, Heddon; reel, 
South Bend Anti-Backlash; line, King- 
fisher; lure or bait, crab wiggier (scale 


C. finish). 


Fifth Prize—J. S. Spicer, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Weight, 4 Ibs. 2 oz.; length, 
22 in.; girth, 144 in. Rod, Heddon split 
bamboo; reel, Takapart; line, Kingfisher ; 
lure or bait, Penetalla green back, white 
belly, made by South Bend Bait Co. 

Sixth Prise—H. R. Stewart, Dante, 
Va. Weight, 3 lbs. 11 oz.; length, 19% 
in.; girth, 11% in.; rod, Bristol; reel, 
Lexington Special; line, King Bee; lure 
or bait, Dowagiac Wiggler. 

Small-Mouth Bass (So.. Div.) 


First Prise—Chris G. Langley, Colum- 
bia, S. C. Weight, 914 lbs.; length, 26 
in.; girth, 16% in.; rod, Sampson; reel, 
Takapart; line, Ultra; lure or bait, Rain- 
bow Haden. 

Second Prize—Chris. G. Langley, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Weight, 8 Ib. 5 oz.; length, 
25% in.; girth, 16 in.; rod, Sampson; reel, 
Takapart; line, Ultra; lure or bait, White 
Decker. 

Third Prise—Chris. G. Langley, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Weight, 8 Ibs.; length, 24 
in.; girth, 16 in.; rod, Heddon bamboo; 
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Salmon Fishing in New Brunswick 


Channel Bass Fishing on the Jersey Coast 


Quail Shooting in the Carolinas 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


For Your 


ANNUAL DINNER OR 
CLUB BANQUET 


These subjects cover Big Game, Feathered 
Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fishing and 
Game Conservation. 

Following are some of the subjects in- 
cluded in these reels: 


A Southern Deer Hunt 


Turkey Hunting on the Santee 


Breeding Mallards and English Pheas- 
Mallard Ducks in South Carolina _ants, including a little trout fishing, a 


little bass fishing and some trapshooting 


What Others Say About These Wonderful Pictures: 


Excerpt from the Charleston, S. C. 


and hunting, excel anything of 
ing, and 


News, January 4, 192 

“Five reels of moving pictures provided by Field and Stream hala the Pal- 

metto Rod and Gun club emg a The pictures, showing scenes of fishing 

the sort ever seen in Charleston before. 

Surf fishing for bass, salmon fishing, turkey, duck and partridge hunt- 
a number o; big game hunts, chiefly for deer and mocse, were 

portrayed most vividly and many wonderful scenes, chock 

tion and brimming over with excitement, made the spectators feel that 


beach or in the field.’ 


full of ac- 


familiar thrill which they had supposed could only be enjoyed on the 


Mr. Tracy C. Drake writes on January 19, 1920: 
“The pictures were shown at the annual dinner of the Camp Fire Ciub 
of Chicago Saturday night and were 


They are splendid pictures, especially the Sword Fish subject, and we 
are very glad indeed to have had them.’ 


most enthusiastically received. 


These pictures, every foot of which is crammed full of action and personally directed by Field and Stream Motion Picture Staff, 
will hold the interest of every one of your members and take them back to the fields the big woods and the waters they 


have hunted and fished so often. 


If you are looking for something to make your annual dinner or banquet the biggest kind of a success, something that will 
create a wider and keener interest in the outdoor game; if you are looking for some new members for your club, you will find 
no form of entertainment that will be more successful. 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us if you are interested in arranging a novel entertainment of this kind. 


Get the boys together! 
affair for your club. 


Motion Picture pa yet 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY $3 


Pull off a dinner; show these pictures and you will find that it will result in an annual or semi-annual 











Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden 1 atend of 
slot sets nook aa intojaw. Darts and dives like a real 
Caiches more than any par os 


Bass,Trout, Musky, Pi Salmon, 
Tarpon, ete. Savion Ask y dealer for 


utomatic i Ste r Set Baader 
15%" 244" 2%" 3 
Pic ach m 2 38, $8. 78. £0 si.25 
in:she: LVER — — 
S. E. KNOWLE WLES, 78 Sherwood Bl rancisco, Cal. 





1}rod, Abbey & Imbrie; reel, "Pflueger ; Poo 




















Jim Heddon 2-Pieee Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sone 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


WRITE TO YOUR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE and tell him you are depending 
on him to see that this excellent proposal, 
fostered by the Fish and Game Co: 


reel, Takapart; line, Ultra; 
Langley’s Brownie. 
Tarpon 

First Prize—Frederick H. Schauffler, 
New York City. Length, 7 ft.; girth, 40 
in.; rod, Landman 13% oz. reel, Julius 
Vom Hofe; line, Ashaway 21-thread: lure 
or bait, Wilson spoon No. 6. 

Second Prize—E. W. Requa, San An- 
tonio, Tex. Length, 7 ft.; girth, 36 in. 


lure or bait, 


Ashaway ; bait, mullet. 

Third Prize—Lt.-Com. G. McCauley, 
u Sok U. SS. Pampanga. Length, 
6 ft. 8% in.; girth, 37% in.; rod, Abbey 
& Imbrie; reel, Abbey & Imbrie ; line, 
Vom Hofe No. 27; bait, mullet. 





LOGICAL 


To meet the increased cost of operating 
the State Game Farm and State Hatch- 
ery and the demands for increased out- 
put 6f fish and game in New Jersey, it is 
proposed to increase the resident hunt- 
ing and fishing license fee—a penny a 
week. 

The present fee is $1.15—the proposed 
increase $1.65. 

Strange as it may seem, there are a few 
so-styled “sportsmen” in New Jersey op- 
posed to the measure, although the ma- 
jority of sentiment favors the increase. 

FIELD AND STREAM is heartily in favor 
of this small addition to the license fee, 
as should be all those true sportsmen who 
annually derive their pleasure from the 
well-stocked waters and game covers of 
New Jersey. 

The best way to get results is to 


mmis- 





sion, is put through the Legislature! 





Because it is so soft and yield- 
SLEEP ing on renews beneficial 
sleep is assured. 


are Sanitary, Verntinand Water- 
anil, never get hard or lumpy. When de- 
flated make a light compact package, 
METROPOLITAN ae  20C0e 
font 


service 
ded by * Campers, ‘Hinters 
cians, Autoists and W: for 


outdoor purposes. Ilustrated Catalen Free. 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED ‘Mass. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Athol, Mass. 











‘‘When the Fish Won’t Bite, 
Change Your Bait”’ 


36 different combinations from a single pocket outfit, easily 
secured, in rapid succession, without tying or cutting line. 
No. 36, 36 changes—write, today, for our catalog. and learn 
more about these economical, effective, new fish lures. 


: SKVOR & CO. 
225-226 Masonic Temple, Cedar Rapids, lowe 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in ‘this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 


Places - upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 


and guides found on this and the following pages. 


The on 


resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 


We ieea, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 


past twelve months. 


Advertisers can secure space in this department at $7.00 per column inch. 

















ORTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC Gazz 


away from the more beaten paths, yet av 24 
hours from Toronto or 16 from Quebec Cit 


CANADA’S VIRGIN WILDS 


the Last North of real H. B. Co. Posts, 
of Indian life. A spruce and birch-clad 
Paradise for 


FISHING and CANOE TRIPS 
For MAY—JULY—AUGUST 


featuring salmon-trout, speckled-trout and G. N. 
ike fishing, a wonderful variety of cruises, see- 
ing the last H. B. Co. posts and Indian life. 


BIG GAME 
SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER—NOVEMBER 


Holding exclusive hunting rights over more than 
100 virgin lakes and streams in over 1000 square 
miles of picked areas, we offer toesportsmen seek- 
ing virgin hunting for 


MOOSE—BEAR—DEER 


an organization that includes provisions, 
tents, equipment and canoes, together with 


2 Clubhouses—2 Lodges—9 Hunting 
Camps—Staff of 17 Guides 
(Season Sept. ist to Dec. Sist. License $25.) 
Trips of 14 and 21 Days by Reservation Only 


For Literature and Reservations write 


ANUCK’S S. E. SANGSTER 
AMPS OTTAWA,C 


(Box 393A) OTTAWA, CAN. 























TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(Jf he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25 








Fac-Simile 
See Monogram AK on the Genuine 
The Astikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples ‘ 





RAND’S CAMPS 


Formerly Titus’ Camps 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Ea le Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain, that stretches 
from Central Northern Maine, = le virgin for- 
ests, almost to the Canadian border. A group of 
22 Camps. Ideal location. Real comfort; cabins 
heated and well ventilated. Magnificent views. 
And the Pick of Sports. In the heart of the 
big game country; there is no limit to the sports- 
men’s enjoyment. Rand’s Camps are Nature at 
its best. Easily reached. For particulars address 


HERBERT L. RAND, Director 
Salem, Mass. 


23 Hemenway Road 


THE DE BRUCE INN 


DE BRUCE, N. Y. Opens April Ist, 1920 
Trout Fishing in Mongaup and Willowemoc Streams 


Rooms with private bath. Newly fur- 
nished this season. Hot and cold water 
in every room. Steam heat throughout. 
Electric lights. Tennis, bathing. Nine- 
Hole Golf this season. Rates from $6.00 
per day-American plan. All information 
from 


LEWIS PARSONS, DE BRUCE, N. Y. 


Winter Resort, Shore-Hills, Bermuda 


HILLSIDE CAMPS 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Hillside Camps are located at the north end of 
Great Lake, the largest in the Belgrade chain. 
Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel and yellow 
perch. Special accommodations for fishermen; 


warm cabins; good food. 
James Forbes, Proprietor, | Mercer, Maine. 


FOR RENT IN MAINE WOODS— 


for season—seven-room log camp with two single- 
room detached cabins; located on beautiful lake 
in wild timber land in Maine; main camp of 
peeled logs with fine large granite fireplace; dry, 
healthy location; railroad station within quar- 
ter mile; nicely and artistically furnished and 
fully equipped for housekeeping; excellent fishing 
and hunting in season. For particulars address 


C. CABLE, Schoodic, Maine 




















QUAIL SHOOTING DE LUXE 


In the Famous LEE COUNTY FLORIDA 


TURKEY — DEER—SNIPE— 
DUCKS — DOVES 


EXCELLENT KENNELS in connection with 
hotel for housing sportsmen’s doys, 

SEASON OPENS NOV. 20th 
All kieds Florida fishing. TARPON taken every 
month in the year. FINE E GOLF COURSE. 
Trapshooting at ail times for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen in connection with the hotel. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


is headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, Fort Myers, Fla, 














FISHERMEN EVERYWHERE 


who are interested in the 
BIG FISH OF FLORIDA WATERS 


should send for a copy of 


RINALD’PS GUIDE 
of SOUTH FLORIDA 


It has over 500 pages with 300 illustrations. BIG 
SECTION ON FLORIDA FISHING. Chapters 
on Florida Golf, Florida Bird Life, its wonderful 
waterways and other interesting topics. 


RINALDI GUIDE fare. soc'* 














I Want to Exchange Privilege 
Big Game Hunting, Big Trout and Tuladi 


Months of September, October and November on 
50 square miles Quebec territory, including three 
camps, canoes and competent guide service, for 
privilege of one rod, salmon fishing on Resti- 
gouche, Grand or Little Cascapediac, with camp 
privileges during July and August. 


Box 356, New York, City Hall Station 








NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 





Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, my it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send.me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN PS Seneee, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Stree New York City 





Gite Country traversed by the Reid | Newfoundland 
#8 system is exceedingly ric all kinds 


of fish and game. 


@ AN along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 





F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Come to the land of ae lakes, fragrant pines, and 
entrancing sport! ee voyageur trails are call- 
ing you-—the haut ‘aml beauty of the unspoiled 
wilderness await you—the comfortable hotels 
and the cosy cottages nestling on pine-clad shores 

are inviting you—and the kiddies, too! 

There’s fishing galore—swimming, canoeing, and all 
of the summer-time sports. There’s smooth, picturesque 
motor highways winding all through and around this great 
play ore of Nature’s. It’s all yours if you’ll come! 

‘rite for aeroplane-view map folder and detailed information. | 


Ten Thousand Lakes :i Minnesota 
Association nee 


Minnesota ts a land of unusual ‘dddbeah commercial and indus- 
trial opportunity. Life is worth living in Minnesota. Try it this 
Emp, Summer 








Not Spend a Real Vacation 


You'll eal the Laccl pete Lec Pec Camp | White’s Game Preserve 


on Cranberry Lake, N.Y. Formerly Cranberry Lake Club Waterlily P. O. Carrituck So.nd, N. C. Where To Go 
One mile from Cranberry wie Situated on one of the Duck, Geese, Quail and English Snipe Shooting 4 ~ 
most sightly points on Cranberry Lake. Loedted in the November, December, and January. Shooting This Winter! 


rt of one cf the finest fishing and hunting grounds. in this season splendid. We also ship to all parts 
the Adirondacks. Appetizing, well-cooked meals and your U. S. and Canada. Wild Celery, Soga ‘ond 


Sf nseelea’ pathing, beating Sad pleteans tate | Weed, Widgeon Grass, Redhead Grass and many No happier suggestion_can_ be 
For further particulars and rates apply to other kinds of plants for Propagation. Plant made than to visit the Fairview 





John Howland, Peper Cranberry Lake, N. Y. them and keep the ducks with you. Park Club, near High Point, 


Fisher Hunter or Pleasure DUCK -HUNTING IN COMFORT North Carolina. Here the sports- 





man can find everything he de- 











Seek we are ready for you at Sunset Inn on | seeping starters, best ‘meats carta guts. poate -_ Bipoe ns = F000 nen 

J m | and decoys. @ ducks here are mostly English, Blac guides, more than acres to 

7 Mallard, G Wi Teal, Bi Wing Teal, Wi ¢ - . 

ar, the largest lake im the Mts. wheregame | {Mallard Green rd Head ‘and Biue Bills. ai at ao hunt over and the finest quail 

abounds and nature reigns supreme, small camps, give you some of the best Quail, Woodeocc, Snipe, Rab- shooting in America. His family 
° t oor 08 a , 

hreplece, lounging nid and all improvements, rate | fis Georgetown, 8. C. ake rates and tre ines also can accompany him, for the 

$16.00 per week and up. _ A. LAMBERT club has accommodations and a 

BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. N. Y. | Post Office Box 337, Georgetown, South Carolina cuisine which cannot be surpassed 

ied anywhere. 

FISHING MAY FIRST _ BIG GAME HUNTERS : 

Cold Spring Camps, Averill, Vt. | We call your attention to the Grizzlies, Moose, For illustrated booklet and terms 
TROUT! SALMON! LAKERS! AUREALAS! | Caribou and Goats in Cariboo District, heart of apply to the Manager, Mr. Bruce 
vi Best Fishing in the Seanet ara ae? : wns agg TB yh aged by in fall. Bat E. Cartwright, Trinity P. O., Ran- 
Ti ee ee Got tc | them in April and May with he Seetbetwed || dolph County, North Carolina 

‘ | full coats of fur, you have something wor . =. 
ae oud ‘of: No Mosdutass nor Black Fics. | the "Hunting’ “geod, molerscly expenave, || House open until April Ist 
brook, N. H. 75 min. from White Mts. Refer- | rough, wild, exciting. Write us. 














H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. 


Big Salmon and Golden Trout | 
in Averill Lakes 


Four lakes and a dozen streams within 
easy distance. Separate cottages with 
open fires. On Quebec border. Tackle, 
Licenses, ~~ and Boats at the Inn. 
rite for Folder. 
LAKESIDE INN, Averill, Vermont | 


Grizzly Bear Hunting 


In one of the best districts of British 





ences in your city. Write us. 21st season. | KIBBEE & REED, Barkerville Cariboo, B.C. Canada 











A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 


hide from its banal resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fre, arable land fit for mixed f arming may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre others FREE. 


7 i i — Already there are thousands of iles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
nares ret tor onga p “dh i spider’ s web over a huge part of that | immense forest-robed territory. 
ene For free descriptive literature write 
James White H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA 


G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 








Fort Steele, British Columbia | 















= KENNEL DEPT. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 
Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 
or Dog”, etc., etc. 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fietp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 


these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


Our rate for display advertisements is $7.00 per inch per month. 


















(AKO 160417: CKC 13547) 


AT STUD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional champion Airedale Terrier 
in the world, and 


A REAL TERRIER 
= FEARLESS HUNTER OF BIG 
4 Typical Vitert Head ANT) SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water. summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A canine noble- 
man, @ “one man,” he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
, and guts. STUD FEE: $25. 
d your bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 
New Jersey. 
Illustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
THENAI CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon reques' 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 














OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equals as water dogs, retrievers and 
hunters of all kinds of game. They are trailers, 
tree-barkers and stayers. They will climb a tree 
or go to earth and fight anything from a rat to 
a bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home 
or Their superior intelligence makes them 
the most desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen 
and loyal playmates for children. They are the 
ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being careful and 
efficient drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep. We 
have for sale at all times proven stock and farm 
dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob- 
cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; 
trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs 
and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and 
puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in 
America; fox hounds, coon hounds and big-game 
hounds; also dog medicines and kennel supplies 
of all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet 
mailed for ten cents in stamps or coin. 
G KEN 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept A. LA RUE, OFI0 


At Stud Ben Valiant No. 26287 


(Champion Jessie Rodfield’s Count Glad- 
- stone — Kate Bondu Wind’em.) 
> / One of the best bred LLEWELLINS in 





C. W. TEAGUE, West Durham, N.C. 
HIGH CLASS PUPPIES AND sHooOr- 
ING DOGS FOR BALE 








SILVER BLACK FOXES. Invest in a profit- 
able business for 1920. Look into this proposition 
at once, delays are dangerous. We are open to 
incorporate Fox Companies, supply 
with the best foxes to be had, or ranch them for 
you on our easy payment plan. Enclose stamp 








individuals | 


“WILD AS A MARCH HARE” 


HE above is as old as the hills, as 

the saying goes, but one has never 
heard it explained what the adage ex- 
actly means. So we have to rely on our 
own observations, and put the ancient 
saw down to the habits of the hare and 
jack rabbit of the Northern parts of 
Europe and America, which commence 
their routing season in February, per- 
haps, and go far afield and on to fresh 
ground to seek a mate in March. A buck 
or jack hare jumped under such condi- 
tions will run before harriers or beagles 
as straight as a red fox in open country; 
he will not run in wide circles as does 
the hare on ordinary occasions when he 
is being run by a pack of harriers or 
beagles. Straight away he makes for his 
own ground, and it is considered a great 
feat to kill one with harriers under such 
conditions. “Find or kill a March hare 
and then close the season.” That is a sort 
of shibboleth among hare hunters, for a 
jack will very likely give them the best 
run of the season, and kill or lose him 
the hare-hunters are satisfied. Round 
about the first of March, the coursing 
season also closes, the grand finale (save 
for a few unimportant fixtures) closing 
on the other side with the Waterloo Cup, 
which was first won iri 1836 by Milanie, 
the red daughter of Milo and Duchess. 





THE CAREER OF MASTER 
McGRATH 


1” one walks along Sixth, Seventh and 

the other West Side avenues of New 
York, and cares to enter all the resorts 
associated with the sport dog of the 
Emerald Isle, he will, here and there, see 
a picture of the famous Irish greyhound 
Master McGrath. Now and then a large 
picture of Lord Lurgan’s widely known 
long-tail will be in a conspicuous place; 
indeed, the only decoration in the saloon 
window or store front. That is a sure 
sign that the interest in coursing still 
survives in the metropolis, although such 
a sport is little or altogether unknown in 
the East. Should you mention anything 
about the nearly all black son of Dervock 
and Lady Sarah, which won the Waterloo 
in the seasons 1867-68, 1868-69 and 1870- 
71 (in 1869-70, he lost the first course in 
the Cup), you will be promptly told that 
Master McGrath was “poisoned.” The 


= | whole truth of the matter is very inter- 
| esting, and once and for all it will be just 


as well to abridge the facts as supplied 
by Harding Cox in the Coursing Volume 
of the Badminton Library. There had 
been a good deal of wrangling at the 
commencement of this 1870 meeting which 
was interrupted by frost. 





Geo. S. Thomas will be the allround 


for particulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, N. B.! judge at the St. Louis, Mo., Show. 


HARD LUCK STOPPED McGRATH 


"THE day after the frost gave way a 
start was made. Although the Irish 
champion had not been seen in public 
since his previous triumph, he went to the 
slips a hot favorite, 7 to 2 being accepted 
about his chance to win the Cup. What 
then was the general dismay when it was 
seen that Lady Lyons was not only hold- 
ing him, but giving him a severe dressing. 
She drew right out, and the course ended 
at the river Alt, still covered with rotten 
ice. In following the hare it gave way, 
and McGrath was in imminent peril, but 
was rescued by Wilson the Irish slipper. 
The next morning the poor dog was in a 
pitiable state, and Lord Lurgan, in the 
heat of the moment, expressed his opinion 
that he had been poisoned, and swore that 
he should never run again; but the gen- 

















Type of English Waterloo Cup Country. Grass- 
land, open drains and dykes. Estate of the Earl 
of Sefton. 


eral impression, says Mr. Cox, was that 
the crack was short of work, and that he 
was upset by the treacherous state of the 
ground. Lord Lurgan, repenting his has- 
tiness, put McGrath into training again, 
and won the Brownlow Cup when it was 
seen that the old dog had lost none of his 
dash, so that on the night of the draw 
for the Waterloo Cup (1871) he was 
again installed favorite; but this time at 
the extended odds of 10 to 1. It was soon 
apparent that he would make it as hot 
as usual for the best of his opponents. 
In the final he crowned a very smartly 
run trial with one of those dashing kills 
which went so far to uphold his fame. 
The name Master McGrath became a 
household word. He died of heart dis- 
ease two years after his retirement. He 
had won thirty-six courses and only lost 
one in public. He weighed 54 pounds; 
girth round depth of chest, 26% inches; 
girth round loins, 17% inches; girth of 
ham part of thigh, 14 inches; thickness of 
second thigh below stifle, 8% inches. 


THE CALIFORNIA COURSES 
yas this cycle was young there 
was a good deal of enclosed cours- 
ing around San Francisco, Cal. The 
Union Park was a capital ground and the 
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buildings elaborate—fhe best I have seen 
where coursing was the sole sport. There 
have been enclosed meetings held in the 
infields of race-courses in other countries, 
but the Coast went the limit and spared 
no expense when it came to looking after 
those great crewds who went to Union 
Park on Saturdays and Sundays. When 
conducted over the place by the respected 
John Grace, the premier coursing judge 
of America, he said that one hundred and 
five different stakes were run during the 
season. A total of $70,450 was distributed 
in prizes, and 7,908 dogs contended. The 
Board of Directors consisted of practi- 
cally the same members who inaugurated 
the greatest enclosed coursing park in 
the world, viz.: Geo. Van Bergen, presi- 
dent; R. W. Mastick, vice-president; E. 
E. Shotwell, treasurer; W. H. Hinchman, 
secretary; John F. Halton, I. F. Halton. 
J. Bates Jones and Douglas Erskine were 
also directors. James F. Grace was slip- 
per, and, in turn, Ralph L. Taylor and 
Charles Griswold, the latter one of the 
oldest coursing men in California, slip 
stewards. I saw beautiful greyhounds 
kenneled on the grounds. These were the 
property of J. H. Rosseter, Alameda, who 
told the writer that he had in one volume 
of the Greyhound Stud Book registered 
forty dogs. Nearly all the names of these 
long-tails had R and A as initial letters, 
and bore cognomens such as Roped Arena, 
Rapt Attention, Racy Anecdote, Ready 
Always and so on. Who can wonder 
that the West and Middle West still have 
good greyhounds? The East has mostly 
to depend on imported greyhounds, beau- 
tiful to look upon. In the case of the 
home-breds, it is doubtful if ever they are 
given a chance to stretch their legs and 
use their teeth. 

It is very likely that for real grey- 
hounds, dogs that have been delivered 
from the slips, we must now go a good 
deal west of Chicago. That the grey- 
hound blood should be kept going there 
is every reason, although enclosed cours- 
ing has gone by the board in this coun- 
try. It is the greyhound blood that has 
occasionally to be called in to help the 
speed of our old friend, the long dog of 
the prairies. 





POINTING GRIFFONS AT WORK 


HE other day it was again a pleasure 

to have a chat with William Tallman 
of Pleasantville, N. Y., who had just re- 
turned from shooting in North Carolina. 
He had been depending on his much liked 
griffons for finding game, and well was 
the veteran sportsman and judge pleased 
over the work of the more or less (to 
many) new fashioned bird dogs, although 
I would rather class the griffon as an all- 
round gun-dog—all right for ducks or 
anything else. First of all Mr. Tallman 
went to Brevard, N. C., and found it a 
rather difficult grouse country for those 
who do not know it. Everywhere in the 
hills looks like grouse place; but they are 
only in certain sections. From Brevard, 
Mr. Tallman went to J. Geo. Chandler’s 
home near Barber Junction, N. C., where 
there is a preserve of about 15,000 acres 
and a large breaking kennel for pointers 
and setters. Here Mr. Tallman worked 
his three brace of griffons including his 
well-known show dogs. Speaking of 
Kob’s Joe his owner said that Joe is a 
real all-round dog on grouse as well as 
quail; also three brood bitches, and all 
retrievers. From Barber Mr. Tallman 
went on a visit to A. S. Johnson, Apex, 
N. C. There he had good sport with a 
very enthusiastic shooting man around 








Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and §Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or Country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 





Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAVE YOUR DOG!!! 


Use “ Koat Kure” for obstinate cases of 
Mangé or Eczema. $1.00 bottle postpaid 
Enough “‘Worm Kure’’ for twenty puppies, 

postpaid 50 cents, 
KOAT KURE KOMPANY 
Dept. B. New Brunswick, New Jersey 









AIREDALES 
Pherage ba GROWN boGs 
Frit PPPS a. open 

; MALE $30.00 
“ikon par 
me. G GIESE, 


P. O. Box 112-F 
SEWICELEY, PA, 


SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Bookiet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED 

ppies and grown stock, either sex. Must be 
Keene thoroughbred, reasonable. Give —_ 
ulars. If you wish to buy an Airedale, W 


for our sales list. 


AIREDALE EXCHANGE 
Box L La Rue, Ohio 


Lionheart Airedales— 


fill the long-felt want for an o-pemene pps a. whose 
appearance you need never be as 

pany. They are making good on both fur ome Teath ered 
game in practically every wo in the Union and = 
ada; have no superiors as stock dogs, wa 
companions for man, woman or child. Puppies rich “ 
the blood of champions, “‘bred to hunt and fit to show’’ 
usually for sale. 

LIONHEART KENNELS, 
Box 1412 Anaconda, Mont. 








GEELONG KENNELS 


SQUAMKUM ROAD, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Airedales a Specialty 
JAS. W. BALL, 67 Ex Place, NEW YORK CITY 
R. F. HEIGHT, 114 6th Street, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Phone 37-F-3, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


AIREDALES AT STUD—FEE $25 EACH 


Ch. Geelong Cadet— Geelong Gladiator —Tanglewood Terror 


CHAMPION GEELONG CADET: 44 pounds, beautiful head, color, 
eyes, legs. feet; ots splendid coat and every inch the champion. GEE- 
LONG GLA 44 pounds, standard size; a grand dog and 
won at every ‘aoe this year; Ist American-bred, limit and reserve 

y Madison Sq., New York City; ist Amer- 
ican-bred, limit and best Airedale atDetroit, renting Ch.Polam Maxim, 
Ch. Tintern Tip Top, etc., 
etc. TANGLEWOOD TERROR: a very well known Airedale and 
EELONG CADET and grand sire of GEELONG 
GLA TOR. Terror is a first class stock getter. [Prize-bred pup- 


winners, classes. 


Silver Birch Banker, Earlewood Warlock 


pies ant young stock for sale. 
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the festive season. There was an abun- 
dance of birds, and as Mr. Johnson had 
not seen or rather shot over griffons be- 
fore, he was naturally much interested in 
them. According to Mr. Tallman, his 
host thought they would be very slow 
dogs @fid fit only for rough covert. But, 
apparently, he was shown something dif- 
ferent to what he had expected. Put 
down in a big country they went all right, 
and, according to my information, they 
were as fast as the native bird dogs, and 
wide enough for any country as a shoot- 
ing dog. It will be good news for those 
who think of breeding griffons that the 
puppies weather well a northern winter. 
Four-month-old puppies had been kept 
out all the year round, and a photo taken 
of them playing in the snow was snapped 
when the mercury was 4 degrees above 
zero. Last year Mr. Tallman bred and 
reared thirty-nine puppies in five litters. 
Two other bitches lost their whelps 
through accidents, etc. 


WHAT IS IT? 
T is all very wonderful what even the 
young puppy, the pointer and setter 
particularly, will do when hardly over the 
toddling stage. Often they will stand 
like a rock on some sort of a bird, do- 
mestic, or otherwise, not only at sight, but 













Young Irish Setter Puppy (Right) Pointing 


Birds. Owner: Frederick Ww. Sherman. 


when the “game” is in cover or so hidden. 
Often, surely, we have asked ourselves 
what is it that makes a slip of a whelp 
pull up and become cataleptic when there 
is game before him—a game he has never 
seen in his life and very likely never 
heard of, except there be some means of 
oral communication between old dogs and 
young ones. What is it? It is not only 
in his blood or nature, but the keen per- 
ception of his nose is immediately struck 
by the novelty of the scent. Not knowing 
what it is, his going forward is halted. 
He in his ignorance holds back, although 
he certainly has an inclination to run in, 
His, indeed, is the maxim that fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread. He will 
await his time, and even his little sister 
or brother will take the cue, and back 
the enterprising and forward youngster 
of the family in its own sweet way. 
Whilst spring-breaking is going on, the 
puppy is sorely tempted to rush in when 
the now paired birds are flushed; in the 
autumn and fall matters are different. 
For then the game is killed to the puppy 
or young dog, and he is satisfied. Show 
your dog what he has found and you have 
killed, and he will become as interested 
as yourself; he is part and parcel of the 
firm, and both will profit by the combina- 
tion. The puppy rushes in and hardly 
knows what to do, his pleasure being so 














new and great as he noses between the 
feathers of the bird. On some occasions 
a youngster has been known to retrieve 
right away; and, then it is the boundless 
joy of the owner or breaker to know he 
has the making of a real good dog. Pri- 
marily, it is the nose that is responsible 


for all; the wonder of that olfactory 
sense often appears to be beyond our 
comprehension. 





PROPOSED SHOW IN CUBA 


T is not at all unlikely that an inter- 

national dog show will be shortly held 
in Cuba, and under the experienced man- 
agement of George Gall, the worthy and 
experienced superintendent of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, the premier associa- 
tion of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For some time high-class dogs 
have been imported into the Antilles, and 
scarcely a boat leaves New York for Ha- 
vana_ without well-bred dogs being 
aboard. Recently President M. G. Me- 
nocal, of Cuba, purchased a pair of Great 
Danes in this city. The request for Mr. 
Gall’s co-operation came from Havana, 
and it was probable a notification would 
be given out after or during the New 
York Show whether Mr. Gall would be 
able to accept the position offered to him. 
It goes without saying that American 
professional handlers would take large 
teams of many breeds of dogs to Cuba for 
exhibition and sale purposes should the 
proposed bench show be decided on. 





THE BREEDING SEASON 


HE breeding season is here, and from 

now on until the middle of the year 
there will be a great rush for sound, well- 
bred and good looking. sires. It is always 
well to have the puppies arrive when the 
sun is getting stronger day by day. Then 
the whelps have every chance, and leaving 
the mother earlier, go out and into the 
warm rays to play. Then they are de- 
veloping all the time, and only worms are 
to be feared. Breeding from robust dogs 
and with records in the ring or in the 
field, or preferably both in the case of 
bird and coursing dogs, is always advis- 
able; and, of these, the list in Fretp AND 
STREAM ‘is entirely dependable. A good 
illustration of a sire and young daughter 
may be seen in the photograph of the 
borzoi, Champion Blistai and his get. The 
owner, Mr. Pisarra, of New York, has 
during the last twelve months bred in his 
kennels some very lovely Russian wolf- 
hounds, and the bitch puppy which was 
under the year when the picture was taken 
can be looked upon as a fair sample of 
several others produced in the Pisarra 
quarters. One of the same litter was pur- 
chased by Governor Alfred Smith, and, 
probably, will be seen during the coming 
shows. It will be noticed that George 
Ryman is placing Laverack, English, and 
Gordon setters of repute in our stud 
columns. There also will be found a 
first-class griffon in the same category. 
All these dogs are first-class workers and 
good looking. During the coming months, 
owners who intend breeding their bitches 
should keep a steady eye on the various 
stud dogs given prominence in these pages. 
Further: it will pay to patronize them. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
COCKERS 


URING the last decade and more, there 
has been an ever widening in the dif- 
ferences of cocker spaniel types in 
America and England. This going away 
from what may be called or styled the 
middle period type of cockers has been 
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on: the part of breeders on the other side 
of the Atlantic. To those who have fol- 
lowed the changes in cockers for thirty 
or forty years, it will be recognized that 
the present-day American type of cocker 
is just what the British sought about 
twenty-five years ago, if I except the 
enormous bone now to be observed in the 
American productions. Since field trials 
for spaniels have become a vogue on the 
other side, a leggier and more active 
cocker spaniel had to be bred, and with this 
departure (field trials) the English cock- 
ers became less toyish and more work- 
manlike. If we will glance at the por- 
trait of the cocker Fulmer Over, to be 
seen in Mr. Cowell’s article elsewhere 
in this department, we will immediately 
recognize the wonderful shoulders that 
dog possesses. Here will be seen the 
apotheosis of activity. That his bone is 
sufficient for supporting the body may be 
recognized from the soundness of the 
pasterns and feet of this beautiful dog. 
On the other hand Mr. Macy Willet’s 
cocker, as representing the American 
type, is immensely typical about the head, 
cobbiness and general “character.” He 
would, however, be not nearly so active 
as his cousin. The pictures, however, 


will give at a glance the differences in 
the present-day cocker types of the two 
hemispheres. 
than any words can describe. 


They must convey more 
The Eng- 

































Russian Wolfhound, Champion Blistai F. R., and 


His Twelve-Months-Old Daughter. Owner: Vin- 


cent T. Pisarra 


lish cocker of the present is singularly 
like the cockers of our grand and great- 
grandfathers, and, perhaps, can be classed 
as the old type. Thus are sportsmen 
over the water reverting to the type and 
characteristics—color and all—of the 
fowling-piece spaniels of olden times. 





THE PEKINGESE CLUB’S SHOW 


HE 12th Specialty Show of the Pek- 

ingese Club of America held on Feb- 
ruary 2nd in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, was a great success. 
As usual the beautiful salon was decorated 
with costly Chinese silks, embroideries, 
bronzes and lanterns. Two hundred and 
sixty-three dogs were entered. Mrs. 
Philip Hunloke, Wingerworth Hall, 
Chesterfield, England, judged, that lady 
having come over especially to make the 
awards for this club, of which Mrs. 
Michael M. Van Beuren is president. 
Within the limits of this article many of 
the leading Pekes cannot be discussed, so 
far as their points—and very intricate 
points—are concerned. However, the four 
or five leading dogs call for some notice. 





SOME VALUABLE SPECIMENS 
WO newly imported dogs were left 
in 
winners’ class; 


the ring for the last bout—the 
for in this section all the 
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Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 


U. R. FISHEL’S 
NOTED POINTERS 


The World’s Best Bird Dogs 


Offer high class shooting dogs, brood 
bitches and choice puppies. In Studs 
I offer the world’s best bird dog Sires. 
Every dog is as represented and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write me your 
wants, please. Am in a position to 
board or train your dog in the best 
manner possible. Please write for 
terms and information. 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
W.E. Lucas, Educator S. Barton Lasater, Prop. 
Box 165B., Paris, Tennessee 














Shooting Dogs 
and Bitches, 
also bitches in whelp. 
Every dog registered 
and guaranteed. 
Prices $125 and up. 
BD. ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 


The Sensational British Conejo Uncle Sam, 
Champion Wycollar ‘Boy, Fee $25. 








Fee $50. Conejo High Brow, 

Champion Wireboy of , Fee $25. 
Paignton, Conejo Parcel Post, 
Fee $50. Fee $25. 


Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
Fee $25. Fee $25. 


Puppies by These Dogs Occasionally for Sale 


Address All Communications to 


CONEJO KENNELS 


Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. 
Telephone 290 Huntington 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
318 WEST 42D STREET 

Largest and most sani- 
tary kennel in city; al- 
ways 100 puppies and 
grown dogs on hand; 
poodles, Pekingese, Pom- 
eranians, Prince Charles, 
Spitz, cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish 
setters, Airedales, Irish terriers, giant St. 
Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, 
French and English bulls; many others at 
lowest prices in city; visit our kennels and 
convince yourself; all kinds of stud dogs 
on hand; safe shipment anywhere; always 
open. 318 West 42d, New York. Phone 
Bryant 2714. 







= 





Champion 
Puppy Biscuit 


Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. 
A balanced food of meat, wheat and 
cereals. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
sample and valuable book on the proper care 
and feeding of dogs. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 

Champion Animal Food Co., Sept £.3 Minneapelis, Mina, 


FOR SALE 


Full Blooded Llewellen Pups Sired by the 
Ch. Candy Kid, King of the Prairies. 


Males $100.00 Females $50.00 


W. F. MILLER 
315 9th Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR SALE 


A few as good ’coon hounds and combination 
hunters for ’coons, ’possums, skunk as can be 
found, as well as the old-fashioned, long-eared 
fox hounds that are also good for wolf and 
coyote. Full description for ten cents in coin 
or stamps. 


W. H. GILES, Greenwood, Miss. 
er. oe 
“Whose Dog? 


The OHAMPION NAME-ON 
Collar tells ata glance. Best- 
quality oak-tanned leather, 
Fit guaranteed. Style No. 1 
85c; No. 8, $1.40—postpaid. 
Give NECK MEASUREMENT 
and NAME wanted. ‘‘Send 
for list of other styles.’’ 

HUMANE SUPPLY CO. 
333B—S. Dearborn St. Chicago 























———— iriarield Kennels, Hicksville, LI,N.Y 


Proprietor: Leonard Brumby 


Handling and Boarding. _ At 
stud champion Airedales, Fox, 
i Scottish, 
other breeds. High-class Show 
Dogs, Companions and —— 
for sale. Made 8 cham 
for Marbald Kennels, and late 
Mr. M. ldwin. A lifelong 
experience among internation- 
al h i Ot d 
invited. 


The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs 


Professionally handled and owned by me at all 
noun 1 Geembest the United States and Canada, 
is a GUARANTEE of the GENUINENESS Of the Dogs 


I or am interested in. 

Wine Hamep Fox Terrrers, AtEpates, and 
Irish Terrsers of the very best. For Save and at 
Stroup. Importing at all times. Apply to 

ALF. DELMONT 
Lreva KenNELs, Wy 








Champion Normanton 
Tipit 





d, Pa. 





"AT STUD 
THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


CRAGSMAN DICTATOR 
(Property of Doreda Kennels) 


The sensation of the great joint terrier show 
held in London, 1919, where he won The 
Victory Cup for best in show five of 
England's greatest terrier judges. 

STUD FEE $25.00 
For all particulars, address 
PERCY ROBERTS, Highland Park, Il. 
Ship bitches to Highland Park, Ill. 

N. B. Percy Roberts is one of America's fore- 
most and international doghandlers, and his 
advice on all show or breeding matters is freely 
offered to prospective patrons. 


























(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, ‘large can. 


QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES 82 S223 cVTE| 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they are in constant practical use and where they were deve! 
by actual trial on over eight thousand -. on re upon the market. Compounded 
money can buy and developed FOR E BE IT 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the dog in perfect health 
and spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure blood. Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 








Postpaid upon receipt of check, money order or cash. 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES ,. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


F THE DOG and to protect him against some of the harsh, 
impure preparations which often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 


The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


Other preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 postpaid, Distemper treatment $5 
H. VIBERT, Proprieto 
©. BOX 7. o 
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ENGLISH, GORDON 
SETTERS, GRIFFONS 


AT STUD 


The famous Laverack setter, RrMAN’s Grouse Bossy, a 
great bench winner and marvelous dog on grouse and 
woodcock; true to type and coat. Fee $35. 

Superlative Pure LLPWELLIN Serer, field-trial and 
bench show winner; a bird dog; actually the best Liewel- 
lin type in the country to-day. Fee $25 

RyMan’s Grouse Kino. Part Laverack and Liewellin 
setter. One of the rarest, brainiest, bird-finding and 
trained dogs living. Fee $25. 

Str Rocer pve Covperuey Il, Jr. The chip off the old 
block; brains, bird-sense, type, coat, stamina, style; the 
snappy worker. Fee $25. 

The Great GorpDoN SETTER (imported from _ Scotland) ; 
true to type; wonderful broken dog. Fee $25. 

The famous and broken WIREHAIRED POINTING GRIFFON, 
Hompr’s Georce’s Greylock. True to coat and type; 
a bird dog barring none. Fee $50. 


The Great Pointer. RYMAN’S FISHEL’s FRANKNONE. 
None greater bred of that blood; true to type; wonderful 
bird-finder; an image of the late Fishel’s Frank. Fee $25. 
Every dog is one of my personal selections from experi- 
ence. You get the value by breeding to them. All reg- 
istered; perfectly broken and proven producers of great, 
natural bird-finding dogs with the old-fashioned true 
Enclose postage for Stud Cards and Terms. 


RYMAN’S GUNDOG KENNELS 


SHOHOLA FALLS PENNSYLVANIA 





WIRE HAIRED 


= 
Fox Terriers 
3 dog pups—beautifully bred 
—T7. months old—white with 


dogs always for sale. Ch. 
Prides Hill Tweak’em at stud. 
Fee $50. 


Prides Hill Kennels 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 


GREAT DANES 
for SALE ~ 


Three Litters, Males and Females 


W. A, Schultz, Brooklyn, N. Y., says of his pup 
less than nine months old: “I saw your adver- 
tisement for seven Danes for sale. If these turn 
out as well as the one you sold me last August 
roe 4 will all be prize-winners. My Dane is thirty 
inches tall now and weighs 96 pounds. It is‘no 
trouble at all for him to stand on his hind legs 
and put his paws over my shoulders, and I am 
six feet and one inch tall.” 


These Pups Sell Fast so Write at Once 
for Particulars to 


COLLINS THE FOX MAN, Inc. 
102 South Park Street, Reedsburg, Wis. 


CEDARVIEW KENNELS 


of Fair Haven, Vermont 
makes a specialty of farm raised Airedales. If 
you wish a faithful guard for your house or auto- 
mobile, a nice companion for the children, a first- 
class farm dog, one that really has brains and 
actually uses them, write us—we have them. We 
also have Irish Setter pups of the Ch. Com-Law 
strain, Papers for registration go with every 


dog we sell. 


GLENCHO KENNELS 


IRISH SETTERS 


At Stud: GLENCHO MORTY O”’ 
To approved bitches only: Fee $25.00. An im 
and built on racy lines; produces good Field and 
Show Stock. Especially suitable for cloddy bitches. 
Edgemont Street, Forest 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 























from the purest i 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
on thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
failure or fatality Can be given safely to 4 as 
young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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winning dogs and the second prize dogs, 
in the previous and varied divisions for 
all sorts and sizes of the breed come to- 
gether and the judge sets about picking 
the best male in the Show. Sometimes 
a dog is eligible for other classes, but 
onlysantered for special prizes, appears 
in the last competition. The new dogs 
were Mrs. Chas. E. Engel’s Shunnie 
of Alderbourne, and Mrs. Howell Wool- 
ley’s Kuan-ti of Alderbourne, both per- 
sonally purchased a couple of months ago 
in England. The probability is that these 
two dogs cost round about $7,000. Shun- 
nie is red in color and carries simply an 
enormous coat; his body is short; face 
very short and well-finished; good eyes 
and ear feather. The coat is a mass of 
hair and fluff, reaching the ground be- 
tween the fore legs, and very nearly so 
all along and underneath the body. He is 
a sound, level dog, good in head, but 
hardly so big or flat in skull as some of 
the other competitors—bigger dogs by the 
way. He would have won, the judge told 
the writer, had he moved better. Truth 
to tell he walked, it was thought, well 
away, but he certainly didn’t romp or 
gallop, even if that were required of him, 
To my mind the worst mover in the class 
was the absolute winner, the parti-colored 
‘Champion Nowata Swinley Li Lien, the 
property of Mrs. E. B. Jenks, and a good 














Cocker Spaniel, Champion Pony Obo. 
Owner: J. Macy Willets. 


skulled and faced dog, but, in fact, highly 
undesirable in his hocks, which are of 
the cow-hocked description. This mal- 
formation did not warrant the son of 
Champion Chuty of Alderbourne and 
Ching Tu being chosen as the best Peke in 
the Show. It was thought, Kuan Ti of 
Alderbourne, Mrs. Woolley’s dog, before 
mentioned, is a capital skulled, bodied, 
boned and tailed dog. He was short of 
coat on the day of exhibition. He is 
likely to trouble the best later on. Mrs. 
McClure Halley’s American-bred - 
winner of three firsts, Lo Hai Chi, is 

big, filat-skulled red, rich in color, al 
short in back. Mrs. Van Beuren’s well- 
known Chang Chio of Sunnyfield Farm 
is another highly typical Peke; but it 
would appear that he is failing to grow 
the desired ear feathering, the art of pro- 
ducing such apparently being best known 
to owners across the seas. Elbridge 
Gerry Snow’s bitches won the chief prizes 
in their sections. Such prominent kennels 
as those of Mesdames M. E. Harby, 
Thomas Hastings, Clinton Irwin Martin 
and others were highly representative 
with their entries. As a function it was 
a society event and an unqualified success, 





THE ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
DOG SHOWS 

HE Mississippi V 

will hold its show at St. 


Kennel Club 
Louis, Mo., 
on March 30 and 31. The Chicago Show 
takes place on April 1, 2, 3. 
Exhibitors will be able to get their dogs 


Valley 
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out of the St. Louis Show the night of 
March 31, in time to catch a train for 
Chicago, arriving there next morning 
with their dogs. Trucks will be provided 
at the Coliseum to transport all such dogs 
to the depot, which is only ten minutes’ 
ride from the Show. S. E. Fisher, sec- 
retary, M. V. K. C., 721% Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., will be pleased to give any 
further information for the benefit of ex- 
hibitors and intending visitors, 





ATTENTION: OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUND ADMIRERS 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 


A few years ago I wrote several arti- 
cles on the subject of the old-fashioned, 
long-eared hound, and that they were 
well received was evidenced by their 
publication in your valued magazine. I 
may also say that I received many letters 
from all parts of the country, and found 
I had awakened an interest among many 
of the old school of hunters in that sub- 
ject. 

At the time an insert of one of the 
hounds then owned by my father-in-law, 
John P. Palmer, now deceased, was 
shown in an article by me descriptive of 
the type. I have always regretted that 
in the current of life I was swept along 
and because of my employment was un- 
able to breed the type of hound so fast 
disappearing, and with which my father- 
in-law and I had been so intimate from 
breeding and hunting for many years. 

The subject may still be of interest, 
and I have oft thought that such interest 
might materialize in the formation of a 
club for their breeding, and thus the pos- 
sibility of once more having the noblest 
hunting dog that man ever followed. 

To me the sport of hunting does not 
alone consist in the mere killing the game. 
The man who hunted with the old-fash- 
ioned type of hound received pleasure 
from a knowledge of the faithfulness of 
his hound to his task, the marvelous 
power of scent, and the ability of his dog 
to meet the tricks of the fox or other 
game. Added a bell-like voice, echoing 
among the hills and the confidence that 
the hound when out of hearing® was still 
on the job with the strongest of chances 
to bring the game back to the favorite 
runway and you have the real sport. 

Mr. Editor, there are few of that type 
of dog remaining. The average hound I 
see of to-day looks like a mongrel cur 
beside the true type. The old hound did 
his business alone, he was unaided and 
needed not a pack of assistants that would 
merely make it a straight race and give 
little or no opportunity for the display 
of brute wit and give even a fox the 
sporting chance, 

If some of your readers care to give 
this matter attention I will gladly give 
the benefit of time and a knowledge I 
feel is one gained by long experience 
and the association of the man spoken of 
as deceased, than whom no better judge 
of a hound ever lived, and you can also 
count on me to do anything within my 
power to make success. 

Very truly yours, 
F. S. Perry, 
26 Broadway, New York. 


THE WOLF DOG CROSS 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

Can you give me any information as 
to where I can’ buy a timber wolf dog 
pup? 

Am now raising the German Shepherd 
Dog and want a wolf to breed in with 
my stock, Would the offspring of this 


mixed cross be sterile? Any other infor- 
mation will be greatly appreciated. 

S. E. HAInes, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ans.—Apply to W. Bartels & Co., 44 

Cortlandt Street, New York. If you ad- 
vertise in FIELD AND STREAM during the 
spring, you would be able to get young 
stock direct from hunters, etc. The re- 
sults of the cross will not be sterile un- 
der ordinary circumstances. The first 
cross whelps will be very strong, and if 
handled gently will grow into fairly de- 
pendable domesticated dogs.—Eb. 





JEDDY: A TRUE SPORTSMAN 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 
I AM sending you the enclosed photo of 

my English setter Jeddy, with the hope 
that you will find a place to publish it in 
your magazine. I took the picture while 
on a camping trip last fall, and I think 
it is such a good dog- photo that I want 
you to put it in Frecp AND STREAM. 

Jeddy is a true sportsman. He loves 


fi | 











English Setter, Jeddy. 


fishing as well as hunting. On a fishing 
trip he always sits on one of the seats 
and watches my husband and myself fish 
for bass, He keeps his eyes on the lines 
in the water, and when we are fortunate 
enough to have a strike and to land a 
bass his dog enthusiasm is forcibly mani- 
fested by barks and by jumps which 
threaten to overturn our craft. A dog 
like Jeddy is surely a great camping com- 
panion, 

I have been a subscriber to FreLp AND 
StrEAM for many years, and would feel 
greatly lost without my copy each month. 

(Mrs.) Grace W. FARNswortH, 
Westerly, R. I. 





DOG FOR TREEING PARTRIDGES 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Are there specially trained bird dogs to 
“tree” partridges? I have seen, years ago, 
a cocker spaniel do good work of ‘that 
kind; but not since. 

R. Wm. GELBAcH, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Ans.—There is really no special breed 
for pointing “partridges” in trees; neither 
do we know of any bird dogs being es- 
pecially trained or broken for this branch 
of shooting. There are, however, several 
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DON’T BLOT THIS FROM YOUR MIND 


Enter Your Dogs and Attend the 
ELM CITY KENNEL CLUB 
ALL BREED DOG SHOW 
At Music Hall, Court St., New Haven, Conn. 
Saturday, March 13, 1920 


Entries Close Saturday, February = 1920 


For Prize List and Information, addres: 

MRS. JOHN N. CHAMPION, 200 Ellsworth Ave., 
New Haven. Conn. 

MRS. CHARLES R. WATERHOUSE, Jr., 74 
Park St., New Haven, Conn., or 

WILBUR | H. P44 SELL, Manager, 29 Broadway, 

Yor t; 
Valuable Prizes Ottered oot Judges Will 
Admission to Show, oO soon 
9 o 9 P. 


Show Open from 
A.M. M. 























PALISADE KENNELS 


POLICE DOGS 





One does not buy a dog every day— 
that’s why one should carefully con- 
sider the dog one buys. 


MERRICK ROAD 


ROSEDALE, Box70 LONG ISLAND 
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Now at the Public Stud in New York 
The Magnificent Champion 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 
CHAMPION BLISTAI,F.R. 


Breed from this young and vigorous certain sire 
of winners. He is a a and grandson of cham- 
pions of the very best of imported Russian stock— 
bench show winners in Burope and America, and 

perfect demons on wolf, coyote and fox. Ch. 
Blistal, F. R., is the personification of elegance, 
grace, ——_. speed and beauty. 
shaped, he rries an enormous coat and gets 
very large litters (one of thirteen whelps). 


Terms on application to Owner 
VINCENT T. PISARRA 


Grand Puppies and 297 Fourth Ave, 
Young Stock for Sale. New Yo 











WANTED 
2000 DOGS ALL BREEDS 


to enter 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY KENNEL CLUB 
A. K. C. VICTORY SHOW 


at St. Louis 
March 29-30-31, 1920 


George F. Foley, Supt. S. E. Fisher, Secy. 




















PURE-BRED CHESAPEAKES 


Broke dogs, youngsters, and puppies. 
Water King and Beaver third breeding. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. L. BEVERLY, Sanborn, Iowa. 











~ DALMATIANS 


Borrodale Kennels Thompson, Conn. 
FOR SALE 
Male Puppies by JOKER II, ex-CAMOUFLAGE. 


Also Male Puppies by CHAMPION TRAVELLER 
BETSY daughter CHAMPION MARKET CHUM. mn & 


Magnificent Stud Dogs at the public service. 
PARTICULARS - - + HEAD KENNELMAN 
VOR SALE—High class 
blooded dogs of all breeds, 
and the large type Flemish 
Giants: New Zealand reds; 
R. R. Belgian Hares: ferrets; 
pigeons; blooded hogs; and Guinea Pigs. 
10c for booklet. 


Mohawk Rabbitry and Kennels, Indianapolis, Ind. 
SETTERS A SPECIALTY 


have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Pm A and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080 and 
out of dams that produce natural-born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 


Edgewood, Iowa 

















The Renowned New York Kennels 
Are Now Owned by 
JANES BUTE, “The man with an unexcelled 5 expestanse 
in all breeds.’” Successor to Reuben Cl. 
When you want a dog--and you will t 
and low in price, yoa should. let James Date “tatty do 


it will be to your entire satisfaction. Airedales & specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street, 


New York 


Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 
‘or Coon, Ops, Skunk 
found rabbi aa 

Airedales. Young and 


trained stock, 
Catalog ten cents 


COVINDALE KENNELS 
Covingtoa Tena. 

















| Stud of Smashing British Bulldogs 














SEALYHAM 
TERRIER 


Ch. Hemlock Hill Boy Scout 
at Stud. Fee $50 


HEMLOCK HILL KENNELS 
57 Clyde Street, 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 




















bought. 





WIRE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


There are now practically no broken Griffons to be 
The demand is increasing. 
and invest in a good puppy. 


prepared, 


WILLIAM TALLMAN 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Greatest International Calibre and Pedigrees including 


MAGNET TOM PENFOLD Gmqerted) 
The best bred bulldog in America. Fee $25. 


MAGNET MAHOMET 
The sensational Seneiaaes bred. ~The longest skulled, 
biggest rita and _best bodied bulldog. see stud. Fee $25. 
MAGNET SER GEANT C RUS 
The ondeane lightweight of the famous pe eg strain. 
The best forty-pounder and invaluable to all breeders. 
Fee $2 


MAGNET LORD KITCHENER 


A replica of Champion Deodora Monarch, the greatest 
international winner that ever lived. A straight Penfold- 
red dog, his dam being by Deodora Monarch. A young 
and vigorous dog. Temporary Fee, $15. 

Visiting matrons received under my personal supervision, 
and kept in individual kennels. Illustrated stud cards 


mailed on application. 


MAGNET KENNELS 333 South 18th Street Newark, N. J. 


eT a sale. 





Tel. Market 6374. Young stock 
PRIETOR, TH 


OMAS J, PARVI 





PENNSYLVIA KENNELS 
203 W. 34th Street, New York City 
Phone 4294 Greeley 


New York’s most modern Kennels offers 
large and choice selection of Airedales, Irish 
terriers, Bull terriers, Bostons, English and 
French bulls, Collies, Police Dogs, Russian 
Wolfhounds, Great Danes, St. Bernards, 
Setters, Irish, English and Gordon; Fox 
hounds, Beagles, Cocker spaniels, Water 
spaniels, Wire-haired fox terriers, Scotch 
terriers, Smooth fox terriers, Pekingese, 
* Poodles, Pomeranians, Griffons, Toy black 
and tans, Yorkshire terriers, and all other 
popular breeds at most reasonable prices. 
Both grown and puppies, We ship safely to 
any part of the world and guarantee stock to 
be in perfect health and exactly as represent- 
edy thereby insuring absolute eerccen il 

















AT STUD: THE ENsl Suet SETTER DOG 
Chmeaninane "Brighton 


A WINNER OF SEVERAL FIELD TRIALS IN ENGLAND 
and an American bench champion. 
combination in_this country. 
intelligence. For a limited time, fee $25 


R. VAGT, Amityville, apie Island, N. Y. 


The best field and show 
yg to speed, endurance and 





The Grand Brindle a end ¥ White English Bulldog 
VICAR VERAX at Stud. Fee ed 
Bente, the late John Horrax. Sire and dam: the famous 

International winners TOLL BAR JACK and 
CHES! UNT GINGER, ok hee VERAX is a o aa 
is breed. AA. Wt. oa r 
Owner: MISS A. C. JACOB 
1096 Broad Stree: _— NJ. 


Agent Mre, James Concray, 244 E 41st St, Now York 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
vata stock, Puppies, youngsters and trained 
logs. 





PERCY K.SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 





Phone Madison Sq. 4245 Robert Lobban, Prop, 


THE LONDON DOG SHOP 


Dogs and Puppies of All Breeds 
All dog accessories 


English Kennels 302 Sth Ave., cor 31st St. 
London, W, near Waldorf, New York 





Ch Tintern Tip Top 


Possibly the greatest Airedale Stud dog living— 
Fee $30.00 00. For Sale Grand puppies by Tip Top, 
also 2 A.K.C. Reg. bitches in whelp to him. 

Wire Haired Fox Terrier Pups show specimens. 


Imported 
Caswell Kennels Toledo, O. 
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wonderful nose; three years old. 
> 


whistle and command, registered. $150. 


stud dog; all papers; six years old. $175. 


“as and obedient; all papers. $160. 


Whitestone; papers with her. $160. 


retrieve; $125. 


best of type and well-boned, $60 each. 
9. Blue Belton bi 


brooder. Price $75. 


! return service, $100. 


as reference. 


listed at. 
than please. 





GUARANTEED GUN DOGS FOR SALE 


1. Black and white male setter, good type, well bred; a wizard on any game bird; stylish, 
, $175, with all papers. 

2. Liver and white pointer, medium, good-size, hunts fast, snappy, high head out in 
open, right down to gun in cover; stylish on point; house, car and yard broken; broken to 


Most wonderful broken Gordon setter living; true to type, color, and coat; bench 
show winner; house, car broken; perfect nose, staunch and a wonderful retriever; great 


4. Orange and white, perfect bench show type, male pointer, three years old. 
ful, slow, close-working dog; perfect on ruffed grouse; staunch as a rock; points dead; 


An orange and white ticked bitch five years old, perfectly broken; worlds of birds— 
Grouse, woodcock, and quail—killed over her points. 
triever; sired by the great dog, Doc Whitestone, a son of the great Champion Count 


6. Blue Belton setter bitch, medium size, by the great grouse dog and bench show 
champion, Noble M.; two years old, partly broken, a fine bitch. $65. 

7. Blue Belton setter bitch, eighteen months old, broken on grouse and woodcock; 
De Coverley bred; none greater ever lived as a worker and a bird finder; does not 


8. Six choice males, four and six months old; choice pups from litters, their ancestors 
for generations back all high-class noted grouse dogs; all as rugged and bold as little bears; 
black, white and heavily ticked; two have tan on them; all papers with them to register; 


i bitch, broken, coming three years old; medium size, registered, sired 
by the great Sport Hyhki, a five times field trial winner; soon due in season, excellent 


10. Fine two-year-old liver and white pointer bitch, broken on grouse, well-bred, 
registered, wonderful stylish worker, good nose, obedient, $85. 
vice to her by the great Ryman’s Fishel’s Frank—complete guaranteed in whelp, or free 


11. Very fine well-bred pointer bitch, thoroughly broken on grouse and quail; 
fine shooting dog; good type; just bred to registered dog; guaranteed in whelp, $100 

Every dog sold guaranteed sound, healthy and as above represented. 
This list is all the dogs I have for sale till next Fall, except about twenty 
litters of puppies that will be due in April and May. 
to start a kennel, which has compelled me to offer this list of dogs at the prices they are 
Wire number of dog you wish and be safe. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS, 


A care- 


Staunch, steady, backs, tender re- 


Soon due in season. Ser- 


a very 
FIELD AND STREAM 
y kennel man resigned Jan. Ist 


Every one guaranteed to moré 


Shohola Falls, Pa. 








COUNTRY RAISED 
RABBIT HOUNDS 
Coon, Skunk and 
Fox Hounds. Fighting 
game Chickens an 


eggs. 
Photos 25c Coin 
HARRY WELSH 
May Port, Clarion Co. Pa. 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


MRS. MARIE HUHN, Prop. 
SHEPHERD DOGS 
BOARDING IN SPACIOUS GROUNDS 
REASONABLE. 


FOR SALE: Three new litters of A-1 puppies, also 
grown up dogs and bitches. 


Grasmere, S.1., N. ¥. (post OFFICE: ROSEBANK) 


ENGLISH BULLDOGS 
At dtud: Lng 
doloe "Feb. $15° Young 
Stock For Sale. 
ROBERT S. WEAVER 
Frengh and Eneish Bulls and 
Spaniels 
527 Hamilton St.,Albany,N.Y 
alee HIGH CLASS WALKER AND GOOD- 
For Sale: man Fox aNb WouF HoUuNDs 
Bred right and broken right. Also pedigreed 
uppies from registered dogs. I have a few 
Bone Coon, Opossum and Skunk dogs on 
hand. Rabbit proof. The kind that delivers 
the goods. Stamp for reply. 
A. F. SAMPEY, Box 27, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 






















T is easy to get the 

breed you want, the 
easiest thing in the 
world, but getting the 
dog you want depends 
pretty much upon 
where you get it. 


Your choice from our 
kennel of Shepherd 
Dogs, otherwise known as Police Dogs, 
must please you to please us. 


LAKEVIEW KENNELS 











West Hempstead (Dept. 3) Long Island 


SHEPHERD POLICE DOGS 


Choicest thoroughbred stock. Puppies 
and grown stock for sale. Tel. New Dorp 
389 M. 

Mrs. A. M. Froehlich—New Dorp, S. I. 
Member of the ShepherdDogClubofAm. 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers. 

to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. ixty-eight page, highly illustrated, instructive 








There is Nothing 
Succeeds Like Success 


During the past seven years I have trained and 
won in Field Trials with more than thirty different 
dogs, with wins all the way from the British Co- 
lumbia and Prairie Derbies to the National Cham- 
pionship. Every win with the exception of one was 
won by perfect bird work. Having finished and dis- 
carded my last year’s dogs, I am now ready for a 
few Derbies and a few shooting dogs. Send your 
dog to the man who revolutionized American Field 
Trials and put the point into the Derbies. Unlim- 
ited country full of quail. My string is limited. 
I go to Manitoba in June. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG 
The Thistle 
BARBER, NORTH CAROLINA 














and interesting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 
Our practice has extended 


PATENTS over a period of 74 years, 


All communications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
efficient, conscientious service. Handbook free 
on request. 
MUNN & CO. 
Patent Attorneys 
681 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 

Washington Office San Francisco, Calif, Chicago Office 
625 F Street Hobart Bidg., 582 Market Street Tower Bidg. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miler, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. is 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 











dogs which take naturally to this kind 
of work, especially if it has been their 
first experience to have ruffed grouse shot 
to them in the manner indicated. Person- 
ally, we have known an English setter 
which had such a peculiar scenting power 
or instinct that she would come back out 
of the dense bush when a dangerous snake 
lay on the branch of a tree. That was in 
Africa, where one has to be careful at 
times! We have had spaniels that would 
“make” a moorhen, secreted in the well 
foliaged branches of a tree overhanging a 
brook. One bitch was particularly keen 
on this, and remembering that it was a 
moorhen that was first shot to her, it was 
not a wonder the scent of one of its 
kind always appeared to be her favorite 
delight.—Eb, 


COMMON SENSE FOODS FOR 
DOGS 





Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 

I have been an interested reader of 
your department in Fietp AND STREAM 
for many years, but until recently had 
always gone off to the woods without a 
dog. A few weeks ago I secured an Aire- 
dale puppy, about 3 months old, and the 
man from whom my brother bought him 
said explicitly not to feed him potatoes, 
bread, milk, beans and pork. Of course, 
there are other things that don’t come 
under this list. Please tell me whether 
or not he can be safely given these ar- 
ticles ? STEPHEN J. VoorHIES, 

Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ans.—The man who gave you the ad- 
vice about not giving potatoes, etc., to 
Airedales—or indeed to any other dogs, 
must have been wrongly informed. Give a 
dog all those foods we like ourselves, ex- 
cepting too much raw milk, for milk feeds 
worms, and puppies are often infested 
with internal parasites. Plenty of bread, 
meat, gravy, vegetables and clean water 
are all that a dog requires to keep him in 
perfect health. Of course you must not 
forget his exercise—Eb, 


TEACHING AIREDALES TO 
HUNT, ETC. 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

1.I have two Airedale dogs. How 
could I train these to hunt where there’s 
not much game? It’s a foolish question, 
but I’d like to have an answer on it. 
They are one year old and seem to be 
happy to hunt. They just jump around 
- play. How can I break them out 
of it? 

2. Where can I get a trained blood- 
hound? 

3. What kind of dog would you recom- 
mend for a good all-around fighter? 

CuHas. R. WERSTLER, 
Gilbertsville, Pa. 

Ans.—To encourage them to hunt they 
should be hunted with an old dog at first, 
one at a time. When the older and ma- 
tured dog sets about his work, he will 
not stand for being interfered with and 
will soon nip the youngster when he at- 
tempts to play. In time—a few days—the 
younger dog will become interested and 
hunt a little. The more game killed to 
them now, the more they will know what 
it is all about, especially if the rabbit is 
paunched, immediately after it is killed, 
and the liver given to the young dog. In 
such a case a young dog ought to be hunt- 
ing well within a week’s time. 

Thoroughbred bloodhounds are exceed- 
ingly scarce at the present time. Perhaps 
the Blue Grass Kennel, Berry, Ky., has 
what you require. 

You cannot beat a bull-terrier for fight- 
ing purposes. It is only a question of 
the weights of the opponents.—Eb. 
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PRIZE AND 
IMPORTED 
PEKINGESE 


Males and Females 
Great Merit 


International Cham- 
pion Pedigrees, among 
PEKES at STUD: 
HTON MORE YOUNG TENDWA 
Gimp) Dark red, and of the best Wood living. 
POY: Son of (Champion Chun Chang 
of "Thawte red in color; proven sire of 
beautiful, red and large litters; a well-known 
prize-winner. Fees $25 each. 
Superior Young Stock Generally for Sale 
Apply THE EMWOOL KENNELS 
322 Bath Avenue Long Branch, N. J. 





tone. 








Proprietor: Mrs. Howell Woolley 


American Dog Exchange 


137 East 12th St., New York 
Three Short Blocks from Wanamaker’s Phone 7313 Stuyvesant 


No dog misrepresented at this house, and don’t 
you forget it. JOHN F. GALLOWAY, pro- 
prietor. All around international judge at the 
world’s greatest show, Westminster Kennel Club, 
New York; bringing out record entries never yet 
beaten; winner of challenge cups and gold medal- 
ist for terriers and toy dogs, having raised several 
champions; patronized by Her Excellency the 
Duchess of Aberdeen, Intending purchasers can 
have the benefit of a lifetime experience; a choice 
selection of dogs, puppies and angora cats always 
for sale at popular prices. Let me have your confi- 
dence; it will pay you. I will supply you with any 
breed of dog on shortest notice. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Daily shipments to all parts of a world. 


AT STUD E $50.00 
international can ae os & Celebrated "pe 
PEK 


ESE DOG 
SHUNNIE ‘a “ALDERBOURNE 
English Champion 
vue prize Open Class, Pekingese Club Show, N.Y. C. 
920. Winner of 31 firsts, a huge number of cups, spe- 
tals and other prizes—2nd in grand challenge aoas (all 
breeds) and has 5 times been oon of any breed in the show 
in Great Britain. SIRE OF FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 
MRS. CnAMLRS E. ENGEL 
95 Fifth cogs, o New epee N. Y. 
ew Rochell 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


OLD ENGLISH 
At Stud, The Sinnies § fawn-colored dog 
ASHBURN ROLAND A.K.C. No. 255192 

A magnificent and sound mastiff of champion pedigree on 

















both sides. Height, 30% inches; weight, ag pounds ; 
1% years. Winner of first prize . K.C., Madison 
Square; first prize puppies and reserve winners, Bronx 
> K. splendid specimen and known to hundreds 


of thousands of “Motion Picture patrons witnessing the Fox 
Productions throughout the world. Fee $50, or by ar- 
rangement. 


J.PALESCONDOLO, 322E. 14th St., New York 


IRISH TERRIERS—IRISH TERRIERS 


A Real Kennel of Real Irish Terriers—Terriers 
of International prize-winning fame of yesterday 
and to-day. Dependable, champion stock only. 
At stud: Brentmoor Bullet. A grand terrier and 
winner of ist Limit Class and Reserve winners, 
New York, 1918 and 1919. Fee, $25. 


MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER 2114 3rd Ave., New York 
Tel. Harlem 2779 Young Stock for Disposal 


FREEMAN LLOYD’S OWN TONIC PILLS FOR DOGS 
For show, fleld, running and stud dogs they are price- 
less. Easily given, don’t purge, allay foul breath. Make 
magnificent dogs out of weakling puppies. 
They give the condition that wins and pleases. Guar- 
anteed to contain no arsenic. 
this: ‘‘Please rush me two boxes of —d Condi- 
tion Pills. I am nearly out of them. They are great.’ 
. A. Cranfield, Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOX, POSTAGE PAID 
They me Papey, ——— Distem per and Keep Stud 
eRe in Perfect — 
Sele Prop. F. REMAN, tiorp, "Bor 12, Stapleton, Sis tem Island, N.Y. 


STANDARD DOG FOOD 


Keeps your dogs in ect condition. The food 
of ae. For all breeds. Made of wheat, 
ley, corn, beef and bone. Prepared, cooked 
balanced. Comes ready use with full 
irections. Our faith is your --. 4. 3 - 
guarantee our food or mo: pee ' Sastan’ old 
and tried. Frende of tests. 
ORDER TO — WE SAVE You MO EY 
$5.50 for 100 Ib ibe. $15. 75 for 300 lbs., $25.00 for 500 lbs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co. Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich 














EUROPEAN KENNEL NOTES 
By John S. Cowell 


Great ‘lerrier Entry 

INCE last writing my notes for 
Fietp AND STREAM, order after 
order has been issued by the Board 

of Agriculture and Fisheries, re- 
moving restrictions in some areas, lessen- 
ing or contracting in others, and re- 
imposing in areas which had been freed 
previously; but, on the balance, I think 
that dogdom has gained, and dog shows 
will be able to be held with some little 
chance of being a financial success. How- 
ever, the entry for the National Terrier 
Club’s Show is very reassuring, the grand 
total being 1,206, cdnsisting of: Wire- 
haired Fox Terriers, 240; Smooth Fox 
Terriers, 139; Sealyham: Terriers, 200; 
Scottish Terriers, 154; Airedale Terriers, 
106; Bull Terriers, 85; Cairn Terriers, 
76; West Highland White Terriers, 50; 
Irish Terriers, 48; Welsh Terriers, 34; 


Bedlington Terriers, 20; Dandie Dinmont 
Terriers, 


Class, 25. 


17; Border Terriers, 12; Cup 





Cocker seen, Se Over. Owner: Mrs. 


alph Fytche. 


SHOWS AND FIELD TRIALS 


HE above figures will be an incentive 

to Show Committees to hold shows, 
and already there are in the field the 
Herts and Middlesex Canine Club’s Show, 
Essex Canine Society’s Open Show and 
the Kensington Canine Society’s Open 
Show on March 24th, in addition to many 
local shows which help to keep the flag 
flying. Sportsmen are well provided for 
with the Kennel Club Field Trial Spring 
Meeting for pointers and setters, which 
will be held, as in pre-war days, over the 
estate of E. G. Prettyman, C. B., M. P., 
‘at Orwell Park, Ipswich, on April 20th 
and following days. The judges ap- 
pointed are the Rev. E. Lorimer Rome 
and Lewis D. Wigan, and the programme 
‘consists of the Forty-second Field Trial 
Derby Stakes, the All-Aged. Stakes, and 
the Brace Stakes. Prize money amount- 
ing to £90 ($450) is offered, and three 
special prizes of £10 ($50), £10 ($50) and 
£5 ($25), respectively, are added to the 
Brace Stakes. 


BRITISH CHAMPIONS MUST 
WORK 


‘THE paucity of entries in the Cocker 
Stakes at the recent Spaniel Club 
Field Trial Meeting at Attingham Park, 
Shrewsbury, has again raised the question 
of the ruling of the Kennel Club that 
pointers, setters, sporting spaniels and re- 
trievers not being able to qualify as a 
full blown champion unless at least a 
certificate of merit has been won at a 
Field Trial Meeting, which is a guarantee 
that a dog will retrieve both fur and 
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CHAMPION 


Winner of almost 150 firsts, 

and cr in the past two 

addition to two 

po co a: photo- 
ic cham 

pies sired by him won over |}: 

prizes in 1919. Stud Fee $50. 


Sun Nee of Newlands 
America’s Greatest Chow Stud Sensation 


A red litter brother to Ch. Dinkee of Newlands, the 
sire of Ch. Lord Cholmondeley Il. Stud Fee $25. 


Dark Red Puppies by These Dogs Now for Sale 


ADAMSTON KENNELS 
|_137 Overlook St. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
i Chow Chows 
of Quality 








at STUD 
LU CHEN 0 olndid 


of Ch. Lard Cholmondeley 
I. Fee $35. 


| Red Warrior, hes detiensied, 
Roto of CR Lord Chomondckey Tl Fer $23. 


Littl Blue, a good headed, short. hea 
tae eee 
Puppies sired by the above, now for sale from $75 up. 


John Richardson 
Glenvilie Kennels Glenville, Conn. 
Telephone, Portchester 1220 W 


HOW CHOWS 








The TARNEDGE KENNELS now offer at Stud 
the following Celebrated Chows: 





All are Prize Winners and proven Sires. 
Bitches will be met at the train and while with 
us, will receive the best of care and attention. 
For Stud Cards and Engagements write to 
PERCY C. STODDART 
Kennel Manager. 

TARNEDGE KENNELS the LONG LAKE WEST 

property of Mrs. Chas. M. Daniels Hamilton County, New York 


“SUM CHOWS” 









SUM CHOW CHOWS 


A few dark-red \ paoriee of Great Promise, sired 
by Champion ui Sum T’sing and Champion 
Lord Cholmondeley. For mg $150 up. 


MRS. EDWARD C. W. 


Island, N. Y 
Dunton ae“ Phones poe | Long 5 





BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful, brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW owe DE PIES 

(Chinese Dogs) and GR‘ 
This is the home of 
MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 


15 mi 
R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Settles Bie Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Bedford 1 
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7 *RING them to your lakes 
and streams by planting 
the natural foods that they 
hundreds of miles to find, such a 
Wild Celery, Wild Rice, Duck Potato, ete. 
The Best Fishing is found around beds of 
Wild Celery, Pond Plants and Water Lilies, jj 
where the fish congregate for food and shelter. 
Spring Planting brings quick results, giving 
full benefit of the summer growing season. rell 
furnishes planting material that is used very 
successfully by many of the best hunting and fish- 
ing clubs. 
























Write for book'et «Plante for Attracting 
Biris, Game and Fish.” 


TERRELL, Naturalist, Dept. 0-92, Oshkosh, Wis. 











GIGANTIC CLIMBING 


oe Guinea Butter Beans 
The New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


Geows 3 3 de 5 feet long. Weighs from 10 to 16 pounds. 
table you ever tasted. Fine for em- 
Uti saneld tence, etc. Pkg. seed 50c. No 


MUSKEETOPUNK CO., Dept. C.,_ 


FREE Send at once 

for FREE 
prospectus. Get posted now for 
the coming Spring,Summer, Fall. 
I pay good prices for hundreds of kinds of butter- 
flies, insects, for collections. Simple work with 
my pictures, price list, instructions. Sinclair, 


Deal er in Insects, » Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Cal. 


stamps, 












| 
| 


| 
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| For Hunting and Fishing Parties 


E. P. P.’S HOME MADE 
NGLISH MEAT PIES 
a Chicken & Tongue 


Veal & Ham 
Pork 


126 NAGLE AVENUE 


| Phone Wadsworth 3720 NEW YORK CITY 





British Branch, Farnham, Surrey 
Sealyham and 


Cairn Terriers 


At ~~. Brockholt 
Bronx.’’ Fee $50. He Brockholt Bronx, (imp ) 
was the best Sealyham “i 7 
Terrier in England—has beaten every terrier over 

there. Siring exceptional stoc 


** Brockholt Bacchus ’’— Fee $25. A fine terrier 
of the right type. Sires splendid stock. 


Cairn Terrier at Stud—‘‘ Darack Out of the 
West.”’ Fee $25, Light tortoiseshell, young dog 
—proven sire of the best type. 


Puppies and Adults for Sale, $100 and up 
Owner MRS, BYRON ROGERS 


LLANDOYLEY KENNELS 
Park Avenue, Port Washington, L.I., N. Y. 














GUN CABINETS 


that have a touch of the woods built 
in them, write for literature. 

S. J. RIDER 
353 W.37th St. New York City 














DARROW’S STEEL SECTIONAL BOATS 





Seated he on he Otte tere epee with outboard motor. Guar. 
anteed durabie aon Seceess nee wn Sipe by felt 
coset aamieneatl oe tans for catalogue of our eptire Line of boats and 
our “BUILD YOUR OWN STEEL Boar" plan. 


F_H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO.. GO Erie Street. Albion, Mich. 


Raise Silver Black Foxes 


Get into a profitable business raising 

Silver Black Fox Skins. - Write for 

prices on Spring pu +4“ Enclose stamp 
ox 


for particulars on Farming. 
BONNESS & BONNESS, St. Stephen, NB 


KNIT YOUR OWN FISH NETS 
All bintect Sh _ 
ammocks, etc 
be easily and pW 
made, with my + illus. 
tra tions be- 
fore you. 21 photo- 
graphs show you how. 
Also gives more infor- 
mation about the use of nets than has ever m published 
Complete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks and 
4 ballsof twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 


CLAYTON NET COMPANY, 42 N. Main St. Altoona, Kansas 


As it is most time to renew your acquaintance 
with trout brook and stream, remember no outfit 
is complete without a jar of our 


Preserved Brook Minnows 


natural feed for trout, especially good for the 
early fishing. Send 35c in stamps and receive a 
jar by Parcel Post. Discount to dealers. 


Jordan Live and Preserved Bait Company 


12 STEBBINS STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Finest Pale Rod Varnish 


Not ordinary spar varnish. Made especially for 
expensive fishing rods after long research in in- 
gredients to overcome common faults. Pale, dur- 
able, elastic, impervious to salt and alkaline water 
and rubs dull without sweating. You'll say it’s 
the finest you ever used. 

2 oz. postpaid 50 cents 


SUNDRY OILS COMPANY 
$80 South 18th St. Newark, N. J. 

















FOR SALE—Private Shooting Dog 


Liewellin Setter dog, two years nine months, white.and 
lemon, big, bold, handsome; will attract attention any- 


where. Staunch, steady, a perfect retriever from land or 
water. Does not back but stops at command under all 
conditions. House, yard and auto broken, good com- 
panion, excellent condition. Just finished two months’ 


schooling, best trainer in country. Worth $200.00 any 

man’s money. Kennels would ask more. My price $150.00. 
Coqmmnatecke J. DEMP HOBLITZELL 

President Regent Shoe Parkersburg, West Va. 


“TAKE. MY ADVICE 


and buy your trained bitches now and raise litter 
pups before hunting season. Just received letter 
from Ohio sportsman saying that he sold more 





| than enough pups last summer to more than pay 





| ing sport. 


| W. C. Hazelton, 


for a pair of high-class bitches I sold him a year 
ago. I also have some fine young dogs and 
bitches priced right. Send ten cents for list. All 


sent fifteen days’ tri 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 


W. H. GILES, 
TEXAS HORNS 
Easily B One Piece 


24 In. $2; 18 In. $3; 21 In. $4; 
$5 Pos’ 





Je. testimonials. Litere- 

Stamp, Guaranteed 
Kaskaskia Kennels 

F.17 Herrick, Lil 


for two of our latest 


Send 25¢ pat. fish hooks with 

















Bait Holder. 5c rietuns our best casting 
Minnow—has life-like action. 
Write for literature 
The Ore Tackle Co. 
Mountain Grove Mo, 
MANG EAR CANKER, GOITRE, SORE 
EYES, PILES, TETTER, OLD 
ECZEM SORES, ACNE, DANDRUFF, 
RHEUMATISM, CANCER, 
PSORIASIS NEURALGIA, ST.VITUS 
DANCE, BARBERSITCH 
CATARRH LOCKJAW, AND CANCER 
ON MAN OR DOGS cured 
or no charge. Write for particulars. —_ F. S. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark., U. S. A. 
“Ducking Days” 
A fine new book of duck- 
hunting stories by the best 
American Writers. Twenty half-tones of noted 
sportsmen, etc. Thrilling accounts of the allur- 
Price $2.00 postpaid. 
Elkhart, Ind. 





YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1865) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 














Chicken & Ham |! 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








FURS AND TAXIDERMY 

MUFFS AND NECKPIECES made in about 
four weeks’ time from the raw skins of fox, 
raccoon or any skin large enough to make muff 
or neckpiece, $8.50 each. Wolf and large coyote 
skins $9.50 each. Extra large muffs or neckpieces 
from two medium-size skins $9.50 each. 

Furs altered and repaired. Muffs and neck- 
pieces made from old furs, 

Hoofs and horns polished, make useful orna- 
ments, birds, fish, animals and heads mounted. 
Fur and feathered turbans made to order. Wings 
and skins of food birds make beautiful hat trim- 
ming. A as for price list. J. G. Burst, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

RAISE SILVER FOXES. EASY TO RAISE. 
LARGE PROFITS. NEW SYNDICATE PLAN. 
Will stand strictest investigation. Liberal terms. 
Will not interfere with your regular occupation 
if you wish. Send for free particulars. C. 
Dryz, 5244-69 S. Maplewood, Chicago. 

FOR SALE: Savage 250-3000 Feather Weight 
Take-Down, pistol grip, checkered grip, fore-arm 
and trigger. Two sets of sights. Sole leather 
case. All in perfect condition. Price, complete, 
$45.00. John D. Ohrt, Lannon, Wisconsin. 

BEAUTIFUL, LARGE 10-FOOT TIGER RUG 
—Open snarling jaws. Finest Male Bengal Tiger 
Rug in the United States; $300.00; will ship on 
approval. Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Philadel- 
pr 

UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WORK—Our 
taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 

FLY TYING MATERIAL. Everything for 
tying your own flies. Also anglers’ supplies. 
Price list free. B. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. 

LARGE SIX-FOOT AFRICAN LEOPARD 
RUGS—Open mouth. Bargains at $60.00. Large 
Grizzly Bear Rugs six-foot long; open mouth at 
$75.00. Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalogue on request. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

INGROWING NAILS and Chilblains cured. 
No knife; no B am Remedies sold on trial. 
Quick relief. rite Eugene Eaton, Dept. 60, 
Bandon, Oregon. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Beagle 
news than all the others. Sample Free. Sub- 
scription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. M. 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


PERSONAL—Brother—Accidentally discov- 
ered pleasant root easily, inexpensively, over- 
comes any tobacco habit. Fine for indigestion. 
Just send address. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly: five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. Buy, 
Sell and Exchange. Leaders in Low Prices. 
Write for List. F. C. Carver, The Gun Man, 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 
Any six- or eight-exposure film up to Post Card 
size developed and printed, 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative, 20c. Special intro- 
ductory offer to show high quality work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Glesiomath, Sta. A. 

INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C. 


INSYDE TIRES—Inner armor for automobile 


tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double 
tire mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. 
American Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 66. 


GUARANTEED Germinable Wild Rice Seed. 
Write Robert Campbell, Keene, Ontario. 


MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU AND DEER 
HEADS—Guaranteed moth-proof. Finest work- 

manship. Bargains; will ed on approval. 
Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERY FISHERMAN can now rewind his 
own poles to look like new by using “Celo.” It 
instantly seals each wrapping without discolor- 
ing your silk, Transparent and absolutely water- 
proof. Dries in one minute. Used by profes- 
sional pole wrappers. a= your dealer or send 
35ce for liberal bottle. E. Christofferson, Box 
124, Santa Barbara, Cal” 
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Wild Duck Food—Plants and Seeds 


Plant them and keep the ducks with you. Sago 
Pond Weed, Wild Celery, Widgeon Grass, Red- 
head Grass, ‘Chara, Smart Weed, and others. We 
have caused these foods to grow in nearly all our 
states and parts of Canada. Write for infor- 
mation. Best of references. We also entertain 
sportsmen for hunting and fishing. Striped bass, 
black bass and perch fishing. 


WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE, Waterlily P. 0., Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Virginia Games 
B.B. Red Games Fancy 
Exhibition. Gamey 
fighters. Excellent lay- 
ers. Fine brooders. 
We are now booking 
orders for eggs and 
stock. 


GREEN VIEW POULTRY 
FARM 
Waynesbero, Va. 


Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Bogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


We have one of the largest ee hema 
U. $, and we warrant anything we ship. 
MARMOT, OREGON 
































WE HAVE FOR SALE 

THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan- 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black, 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies, Longtails. 
Mallard and fancy ducks, Crane and Swan, five vari- 
eties of peafowl. S.C. Buff Orpington and R. I. Red 
fowls. P ew erand Jack Rabbits. 

$1.00 in stamps ,or colortype catalogue. 
omnss @ & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


BOYS 


Use live decoys; they bring in the game. Canada 
Wild Geese, single or in pairs; Mallard Duck 
eggs, heavy laying strain, $4.00 ptr 12. $25.00 
per 100. Booking orders now for spring delivery. 
Stock for fall delivery. 





ALBERT N. FROOM, Olathe, Colo. © 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY . 1321 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA LARGE FINELY MOUNTED BUF- 
FALO HEAD—Last chance to get a newly 
mounted head of this kind; $750.00. Brower, 
3023 Grays Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS, STANBRA, GUNSMITH—SHOTGUNS 
DC RIFLES RE- 








1315 RAILROAD AVE., “BELLINGHAM, 


WASHINGTON. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, coins, 
medals, paper money, Indian relics, engravings, 
almanacs, stamp collections. Lists free. Antique 
Shop, 33 South 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—To purchase an ‘06 S ringfield, 
preferably star gauged; must be in perfect shoot- 
ing condition. Write C. W. Hord, 525 Wayne 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Ithaca 1% Grade double bar- 
teled, 12-gauge, hammerless shot gun, ivory 
bead sights, Silvers rubber butt plate, good leath- 
er case and cleaning rod, all in perfect condi- 
tion, good as new. Fine field gun, will sell for 
$30: C. O. D., with privilege of examination. E. 
W. Austen, 202 Harvard Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton rifle, peep sight, 


sling. Mechanically perfect, stock slightly 
marred. Perfect condition. Reloadin tool 
never used. 100 cartridges. First postal order 
for $65 takes outfit, A. C. Lambert, Teton 


City, Idaho. 

WANTED TO BUY—Used tarpon outfit, such 
as rod, reel and other tackle. Want good equip- 
ment of standard make. Write J. M., care Want 
Ad Department, Field and Stream. 

OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. ‘Kentucky — 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, swords, 

owder horns, etc. Lists free. Gehan Van 

ensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 

INDIAN RELICS. 100 Assorted Flint Speci- 
mens, Spears, Arrows, Knives, Flakes, etc. $5.00. 
Big bargain. Harry B. Garber, Quaker City, Ohio. 





feather, and that it has satisfied the 
judges that it is not gun shy. Exhibitors 
here contend that it is only the rich who 
can afford to have dogs broken up to 
field trial ‘form, and therefore the sport- 
ing dog owned by a poor man can never 
qualify as a champion. To this contention 
a reply has come from a prominent 
cocker breeder and exhibitor, that if a 
fancier is unable to afford to have his 
dogs broken he had better keep some 
other breed as his hobby, and not Cockers, 
which are essentially sporting dogs, and 
the best all-round gun dog, together with 
spaniels generally, for shooting purposes. 
Personally I am with all who advocate 
that gun dogs must be broken to enable 
them to qualify for the coveted honor of 
championship. As a companion, or for 
profit, almost any other breed will meet 
all the requirements of a fancier; then 
why breed and exhibit a sporting dog 
until all its instincts for game and hunting 
have ceased to exist? The Cocker breeder 
whom I have mentioned is Gordon 
George, whose grand little Cocker won at 
the last Spaniel Club Field Trial Meeting, 
— at the previous trials held by the 
ub. 


CHAMPION SPANIELS MUST RE- 
TRIEVE 


UPPORTERS of field trials here en- 

deavor to produce a dog equal to the 
work required of it, with good nose, dash 
and pace, but under perfect command— 
an active, merry, sporting dog, built on 
lines which will enable it to do a day’s 
work. The Kennel Club lays down the 
rule that stakes may be provided either 
for retrieving or non- retrieving spaniels, 
but in no case shall a win in a non-re- 
trieving stake qualify a dog for a cham- 
pionship certificate. To qualify for this 
certificate a dog must retrieve both fur 
and feather, and satisfy the judges that it 
is not gun shy. From this it is evident 
that the English Kennel Club is very 
much in earnest, and that the grumbling 
of those who have always been against 
their ruling is not likely to have the de- 
sired effect. 


ENGLISH COCKER SPANIEL 
TYPE 


OR the information of readers of 

FIELD AND STREAM as to the type of 
Cocker which in England is considered to 
be built on working lines, I have ob- 
tained two photographs of typical Cockers 
from the celebrated Fulmer Kennels, 
owned by Mrs. Ralph Fytche, also one of 
her well-known English Springer, Nurs- 
combe Scamp. The black Cocker is 
Fulmer Peat, by Champion Hampton 
Marquis, ex Fulmer Jet, a winner of in- 
numerable prizes at all the principal 
Championship Shows in the British Isles, 
and the silver cup at the National Gun 
Dog Society’s Show, 1916, for the best 
sporting dog in the show. The black and 
white Cocker, Fulmer Over, is by Beau 
Bowdler, ex Fulmer Guess, and is also a 
big winner. To my mind this beautiful 
Cocker is a perfect delight to look upon. 
Its nicely chiseled head, low set ears, in- 
telligent eyes, wonderful shoulders, com- 
pact body, straight front, etc., etc., etc., 
stamp it as a model to breed up to, and 
the acme of what a Cocker Spaniel should 
be. Nurscombe Scamp, an _ English 
Springer, is the favorite companion of 
Mr. Fytche, and accompanies him when 
he goes shooting in the home preserves. 
The dog has been seldom exhibited, but 
has won first prize in the class for English 
Springers at the Ladies’ Kennel As- 
sociation’s Show, 1915, and also first prize 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 


THOROUGHBREDS PAY 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
as easily as chickens—Only eat half as 
much—Very profitable—Bring $2.00 per 
pound alive. 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 


Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guaranteed to 
be only from Wild Trapped Mallards. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys 
Prize Flock, headed by 55 pound tom. 
S. C. R. L. Red Chickens 


Fine laying strain of prize birds. 


Send for Free Booklet of 
Instructions and Price 
List of Eggs. 














Bloomfield Farms — 


Ameriea’s Largest Game Farm 
1716 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 











\The Mackensen Game Park 


Peafowl 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Sandanona Pheasantry 


MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 101 Established 1907 





WE are in a position to book orders for 
ring-neck pheasant eggs for delivery this 
Pees sa ed eal si ee ae 
try. 110 eggs 
ped for each order of 100. Orders executed 
in the order in which they are received. 


RING- NECK PHEASANTS 


RED CUBAN GAMES 























LIVE DECOYS 


Raise your own decoys for next year. Orders 
booked now for next spring from trained 
genuine English call ducks. st decoys on the 
market; are small and tame. Demand far exceeds 
the supply. Eggs $6.00 per 13. Also guaran- 
teed pure bred wild mallards, $4.75 per Pair; 
extra ducks $2.75 each. 
ALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE 3 


Wild Matierd 





Extra English hen or Drake, $5.00 each, Duck Book, 
25c. Ferrets wanted; price first letter. Mail draft.« 
C.BREMAN COMPANY - - - DANVILLE, ILL. 


PR ong SALE—25.20 Winchester, with Lyman 
hts, good as new, $27.00. Ernest Van Horn, 
35 Somerville Ave., Philadelphia. 
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Suppose Tonight— 


you could find yourself in the midst of a 
mountain paradise, with a campfire blazing 
bright, and across from you in its glow the 
one woman—the woman you had rescued 
from bandits, and were keeping safe in your 
mountain fastness... 


Zane Grey, master story teller, will take you 
there tonight, on the wings of a magic spell; 
and romance, adventure, the glory of life 
in God’s outdoors are yours in the pages of 


The Big Novel of 1920 


ZANE GREY’S 
The Man of the Forest 


And by the way—Do you know Zane Grey’s 
novels? If not, here’s the chance to start a 
fine literary acquaintance. His books 
chronicle the epic of the Great West in a 
way that gives him a permanent place in 
our literature. He is American to the core, 
and writes American, with a rare literary 
charm and beauty. 


Ask your bookseller for 
THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817 














Now’s the Time 


Prepare for that Fishing 
or Camping Trip 






When you go on your next fishing trip you will 
figure your time worth—to you—about nine million 
dollars a minute—and no cash discount. Every 
minute you don’t have to spend picking out back- 
lashes—flopping around with the right kind of bait 
in the wrong kind of water, or using live bait when 
you should use flies, or vice versa—every such 
minute will be pure unalloyed joy and not to be lost 
or sold at any price. 
The Outdoorsman’s Handbook will give you the little 
kinks and tricks that make the difference between the real angler and the 
dub. Will give you the.benefit of the other fellow’s hard knocks. 


Completely Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly make an acc lished d out 
of a novice, but this “outdoor encyclopaedia” will repay careful study and, as it is in con- 
venient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough usage, it can go right to camp with you for 
consulting at a moment's notice. 

For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or sent direct on receipt of regular price $1.50 


A full year’s subscription, new or renewal, to Field and Stream wg The Out- 
doorsman’s Handbook will be sent for $2. 50. That's a $3.50 value for $2.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 

















in the field trial class at the National 
Gun Dog Society’s Show, 1916. It is a 
typical English Springer, and equally as 
good in the field as on the show bench, 
which is as it should be from the point 
of view of English sportsmen, as it com- 
bines utility with beauty. 


A SPANIEL’S GENERALSHIP 


Rus concluding these notes re 
Cockers in the old country, I must not 
omit to relate the wonderful work of 
Fulmer Spot, a Cocker bred by Mrs. 
Fytche, and entered at the Spaniel Club 
Field Trials at Bwlch-y-Cibau, near 
Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, at the meet- 
ing held in the year 1913. One of the 
judges was William Arkwright, widely 
known in America, a keen sportsman, and 
a great field trial judge and supporter of 
field trial meetings for pointers and set- 
ters as well as spaniels. In a letter I 
received from him after the trials he 
says that the ground was ideal. “The 
winner in the Non-Winners Stakes (Ful- 
mer Spot) is a most sagacious young 
dog with an excellent nose. His clever- 
ness in laying down a cock pheasant close 
to a very small hole in the fence, going 
through himself, and then reaching back 
for the bird, showed excellent general- 





English Springer Spaniel, Nurscombe Scamp. 
Owner: Mrs. Ralph Fytche 


ship.” I was present at the meeting, being 
the hon. secretary and manager, and to 
me this truly wonderful performance 
seemed sagacity bordering on reason. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING 


A MONG the reparations that France 
.4 claims from Germany is compensa- 
tion for 26,000 dogs that were seized by 
the German military authorities. These 
dogs were divided into various categories, 
including those used for service with the 
army, those used by officers for sporting 
purposes, or kept for profit, and mongrels. 
These latter had to be destroyed within 
eight days. Much time has been devoted 
by the French authorities on sport in 
drawing up the claims, with the result 
that such prominent offenders as Von 
Kluck, the Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, and members of the staff of the 
Crown Prince are included in the list, 
which has been presented to the High 
Commission of Reparations. The Saint 
Hubert Club has also been authorized to 
claim compensation for game destroyed 
in France during the German occupation. 

Several Specialist Clubs are being 
formed in France, and shows are also 
being organized, proving that dogdom, is 
rapidly recuperating. The fixtures in- 
clude an important show at Lille on April 
4th and 5th. 

Lonpon. 
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OUR highest ideal of cigarette en- 
joyment begins the day you get 
acquainted with Camel Cigarettes. You 





ideas smoke them with the utmost pleasure! 

Camels win you so sincerely on their 
, being quality merits. Their expert blend of 
reson choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
on. tobaccos is so new, so smooth and so 
iG fascinating to your cigarette desires 

you'll prefer it to either kind of 
France . 
pensa- tobacco smoked straight! 
“These And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
4 so many other ways that appeal to the 
porting most fastidious smokers. They havea 
—_ remarkable mildness, but that desirable 
levoted “body” is all there! Again, Camels ines in tone, 
mS leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 20 ‘cigarettes ‘for 30 
yrs taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor! (300° cigarettes) in a 
: glassine-paper-cover- 
a ine Camels flavor is so refreshing and the iv cosumeman ante 
= fragrance so unusual and likable that dive canety ac ohne 
> 1g . : vou travel, 
> Saint you are delighted that so much satis- : 
ized - faction could be put into a cigarette. Tébsnan ee 
nar Winston-Salem, N Cc. 


Sites The real way to appreciate Camels best 
re also is to compare them puff-by-puff with 
rdom is any cigarette in the world at any 


res in- “ , 
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Your Choice of 
four forms 


Shaving Cream 
lop Shaving Stich 
Shaving Liquid 
Shaving Powder 
stamps for trial 
ll! four forms, ther 
which you pr r Or 
nd 6 n stan tor any ne 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO 
Dept. A, G Metqubury, Conn 
If pre ise a shaving cup 
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“Good-natured before breakfast!” 


‘You know the greatest test of a friend is 
whether he can be good-natured before break- 
fast. ‘Vhat’s where my old friend Williams’ made 
his reputation, with his everlasting good nature 
in the early morning. 


‘**No task is too stiff for him. Blondes and 
brunettes look alike to his rich and creamy 
lather. He is not particular about the weather. 
He just says ‘Come on, the water’s fine’, and 
gets busy. Even with a dull companion he plays 
the game out to the last stroke. 


‘*Nobody who has ever met him has had the 
face to resist his smooth manner. Ask the oldest 
patriarch you know—he’ll swear by his beard that 
Williams’ is the best friend a man ever had.” 


Williams eran 


THE J B WILLIAMS COMPANY. GLASTONBURY, CONN, MAKERS OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS, TOILET SOAP TALC POWDER. DENTAL CREAM, 
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